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THE PUPPET SHOW 

PROLOGUE 

John Thisselton was the only mourner at the 
funeral which took place among the palms and 
roses, and vraving mimosa, in the English ceme- 
tery. 

As soon as the hollow-voiced chaplain had bid- 
den the survivor rest in the sure and certain hope 
of a meeting in the Hereafter, he shut his book 
quickly with a very practical thought for the pres- 
ent, and glanced sharply towards the sky for fear 
that a sudden blast of that cold wind which heralds 
the sunset might further increase the probability of 
his sharing this resting place with the sleepers if 

around. 

Captain Thisselton looked across the open space 
at him calmly, with a solemn face it is true, but 
with an unmoistened eye. 

The chaplain, checked somehow, in his purpose 
of oflFering the regulation words of sympathy, 
walked down the flower-bordered path, and the 
mourner, left alone, stood a moment gazing into 
the aperture. 
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" At last," he murmured. He spoke half aloud, 
and there was relief, not bereavement, in his tone. 

The next instant, his glance darted to right and 
left. It is always well to remember decorum. 

" Ah! " he breathed when he had made sure that 
there was no one to hear him. 

Then he followed the chaplain. 

The same evening saw him in the train bound 
for home. After a slower journey than now, for 
this was more than a quarter of a century ago, and 
the P. L. M. express had fewer ambitions towards 
racing, he arrived in Paris. There he made his way 
about with evident familiarity though he only 
paused to eat a meal and then hurried along; but 
he took that meal at a haunt quite unknown to the 
mere tourist. 

And all the while he was upheld by the feeling 
that he was doing the utmost appearances could 
expect, and that he might look for his reward. For 
with appearances there is always a to-morrow, and 
to-day, having been so thoroughly propitiated, 
leaves the morrow to make what bargain it pleases. 
• • • • . . 

A telegram had announced the hour of Captain 
Thisselton's return, and, as the dogcart drew up 
before the shallow flight of steps leading to the 
entrance of Thisselton House, the door was thrown 
open, and a boy stood within the space. 

John Thisselton, the younger, waited until the 
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horse came to a stand, and then he went down a 
couple of steps to meet his father. 

" I am glad you are back," he said gravely, and 
he took a small hand from his pocket and as 
gravely offered it. 

" I've been travelling for two blessed days," 
grumbled Captain Thisselton as they went together 
into the low hall. 

The boy glanced into the older face with the 
same quick lifting of the eyes that his father was in 
the habit of bestowing when he was surprised, but 
there was a difference in the expression of the two 
pairs. One was inquiring, the other furtive; and 
now the man winced beneath the child's scrutiny. 

Childhood has strange intuitions, all the more 
disquieting because there is neither experience nor 
training to show the reason or scope of them. John 
was, in a vague way, disquieted from time to time, 
not so much by his father's sudden journeys into 
foreign lands, as by his manner when he returned 
from them. 

On this occasion, however, Captain Thisselton 
was sustained by the consciousness that he had 
sacrificed handsomely on the altar of the hour. 
He had done the utmost that decorum (outward 
decorum bien entendu) could demand of him and his 
position was without reproach. 

" I am hungry," he said, meeting his son's eye 
squardy for once. He glowed so obviously with 
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virtue that the condition must needs have been un- 
usual it was so marked. 

" Shall I ring for the coffee in the dining-room? " 
the child asked. 

" Yes," came the answer, and while the boy went 
on that errand, Captain Thisselton mounted the 
broad staircase in search of a tub and a change. 

He went up slowly. The portraits of some half 
dozen deceased Thisseltons detained him. He 
glanced at each separately. He bore a strong 
resemblance to most of them, for they were a race 
of the same marked features. But with the ex- 
ception of one John, who had first impoverished 
the estate, they were men of a sterner type than he. 

As Captain Thisselton looked at this weaker face 
he recollected his father taking him up to it, when 
the first of his debts had to be paid. But he had 
not heeded the warning. Who ever does? as he 
made haste to add. 

At the turn of the landing, where a long window 
bordered with stained glass and enriched in the 
upper panes with several coats of arms, gave a view 
of the lawns and finely timbered park, he paused. 

" No fear of their having to come down now," he 
muttered as his eyes rested on the oaks. 

He moved upwards, past a Holy Family of 
doubtful origin and therefore of no value at 
Christie's, to the landing where, side by side, hung 
the portraits of his father and mother. 
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There he came to a standstill. Their faces re- 
proached him. He was the kind of man to feel a 
reproach but not to profit by it. John, his John, 
he made haste to reflect, was growing more like 
his grandfather each day. And the circumstance 
might have been the palliation of his own misdo- 
ings. 

" What would the old man say if he knew? " he 
pondered. 

" She has money," he muttered, and then having 
advanced that prince of excuses, for wealth now- 
adays is a far more ample garment than charity 
ever was, he went to his room. 

A little later the two Johns met over the break- 
fast table. 

The sun was pouring into the room, making re- 
flections upon the great mahogany side-board, 
showing the fine moulding of the ceiling, and be- 
traying, too, a thread-bare carpet, curtains which 
had lost their color, a dam in the old linen cloth, 
and, a most significant sig^, squares of brighter red 
upon the flock-papered wall. 

It was the same everywhere over the estate. The 
park was left for grazing, the shooting was in other 
hands, the shrubberies were unweeded, the great 
stables were almost empty. There were only three 
maids and Susan within doors. 

John entertained his father to the news. Susan's 
temper had been uncertain for two days. Her new 
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false teeth did not fit, but after she had been to St. 
John's and had consulted the dentist serenity had 
been restored. The big rabbit — this a matter of 
prime importance — had increased her family, and, 
lastly, Fred Heriot was still at the Vicarage, and 
had been telling him all sorts of funny things about 
the shells in the gravel pit. 

" He says," concluded John, giving the informa- 
tion as cautiously as he had received it, " that some 
of them are thousands of years old. That they were 
made before Adam and Eve." 

" Were they? " absently responded his father. 
Captain Thisselton took no interest in that which 
antedated Adam— or rather Eve. 

He replenished his cup, fumbled in his pocket, 
found his pipe, and leaned back in his chair. 

" Was Victoria with you? " he asked suddenly. 

" No," replied John shortly, " she would only 
have been in the way." 

Captain Thisselton laid down his pipe. 

" Nonsense! " he declared. " Twenty thousand 
a year could never be in the way." 

" She is only a girl," persisted John. 

" I tell you money can do anything, can excuse 
anything," retorted his father. 

The boy looked quite unconvinced, but he held 
his tongue, while Captain Thisselton gazed at him 
with eyes which were half defiant, half penitent. 

It would be safe to say of John Thisselton that he 
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would never sin magnificently. He lacked the nee* 
essary nerve. He had an ingrained tendency to 
hedge. He would be for ever asking someone's 
pardon, just to square matters a bit and to provide 
a loop-hole oi escape in case his misdoings found 
him out. 

He was hedging now. He was asking his boy's 
pardon for that which he fully proposed to do, and 
his boy, had he understood, would as soon have 
thought of cutting off his right hand as of accord- 
ing it. 

It was another characteristic of Captain Thissel- 
ton's that his thoughts should be wholly fixed on 
that which was about to happen. That which had 
passed hardly occurred to his mind. Yet it would 
have been hard to say which of the two events 
affected his son the more. 

The boy saw his father's glance. He recollected 
it long afterwards. And just as other things dis- 
quieted him, it troubled him. Sometimes, when he 
dreamed dreams, as even the most unimaginative 
of schoolboys will do, sandwiched between visions 
of carrying out his bat, and playing in the first fif- 
teen at " footer," came the idea that, when he was ^ 
a man, he would take care of father. 

He bent forward now, and, producing a match- 
box from among the treasures which bulged out 
his pocket, he showed his father the delicate atten- 
tion of offering him one of his few wax-lights. 



y 
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" Where did you get that? " inquired Captain 
Thisselton, roused to the inexpediency of a child of 
nine carrying vestas. 

" Fred Heriot gave it to me." 

" He ought to have had more sense." 

The child did not combat the conclusion. He 
clicked the lid with a keen appreciation of the 
grown-upness of the sound, and returned the box 
to its home among string and marbles, tin-tacks, 
and, latterly, shells. 

" You are not trying to smoke? " demanded 
Captain Thisselton. He was very paternal — at 
times. , 

John looked at him with eyes in which surprise 
was mingled with reproach. 

" Promised when I went to the ' Prep * I 
wouldn't," he answered. 

" Forgot," muttered the man. 

That was a lie, and Captain Thisselton was un- 
easily conscious that his boy recognized it as such. 
But, at any rate, it was better than being convicted 
of measuring another by that standard, which 
though it did happen to be one's own, was the 
lower of the two. 

There followed a moment's silence. The man 
and the child were curiously alike, curiously un- 
alike. Where Captain Thisselton's hair was brown, 
John's was black; where the father's eyes were 
wanting in color, the boy's were grey with a glitter 
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as of steel when he was annoyed or excited; there 
were indications of the same straight figure in the 
boy, the two had many gestures in common; but 
when it came to the mouth and chin the divergence 
was greater than the resemblance. Already the 
child's jaw was the heavier, already the mouth 
closed decisively, and the lips, firm instead of mo- 
bile, were free from a line which suggested self- 
gratification. 

At length Captain Thisselton rose. The boy got 
up as well. 

" I promised to meet Fred by the gravel pits," 
he said. 

" Don't be late for lunch," admonished his father. 

"Onel" 

" Yes." 

The boy nodded. Then with the steel gleam- 
ing in his eyes, he imparted a piece of informa- 
tion. 

" Fred and I are going to cut up a frog one day," 
he announced. " Fred says they are made most 
like us of anything. Would you like to be there? 
I'll ask him if you may come." 

" You need not trouble, the amusement is not 
quite in my line," his father assured him. 

John did not look particularly surprised. There 
were several joys his father did not appreciate. He 
concluded that either came of being in " the serv- 
ice," or of being grown up. He inclined to the 
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first theory. Fred might certainly be called grown 
up though he had not much of a moustache yet, 
and there was no doubt that he was interested in 
the anatomy of frogs. 

The boy walked towards the door, but with his 
fingers on the old-fashioned brass handle, he 
paused, and looked back to his father. 

" Fred wants to know how this was done? " he 
said, and he pushed down his Eton collar until part 
of a large red scar was visible. 

" What ! " gasped Captain Thisselton. He looked 
hard at his son; he took his pipe from his mouth 
with a hand that was not quite steady, and laid it 
on the table. 

" Fred knows an awful lot about cuts and wounds 
and all those things," the boy explained. " You see 
he is going to be a doctor, and he wants to know 
everything. I took my collar off for him to have a 
good look at it, and he says he can't make out how 
it could be on a child's neck." 

" Can't he? " said the man slowly and as though 
to gain time. 

Young John waited a moment; but he heard no 
more. 

" I promised to ask you," he persisted. 

Then his father knew that he would have to give 
some explanation; but, because he was sure of that, 
he tried a side issue. 

" I can't see why Fred Heriot is always with 
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you/' he broke forth in a grumbling voice. '^ He is 
years older." 

" He is nineteen," declared John with pride. 

"Well! I can't see it," reiterated Captain This- 
selton. 

John gently rattled the handle. 

" I promised to ask you how it was done," he re- 
peated. 

Captain Thisselton rose hastily. He went to the 
window; but instead of the smooth lawns and the 
wooded park, the mimosa and the roses, the blue 
sky and the hollow-voiced chaplain, and, above all, 
that open grave came before him. 

" Don't you know, father? " asked John's voice. 

Captain Thisselton walked to the table. He 
rested a shaking hand on it. If one took into ac- 
count the past, who could blame him for what was . 
to come? The thought gave him courage to an- 
swer that he was trying to remember. 

" Fred says it must have been an awful wound ; 
he wonders it did not kill me," the boy went on. 

" Fred is mighty clever," sneered Captain This- 
selton. 

" Yes. He is. He has got a medal. I have for- 
gotten for what. I'll ask him again." 

" Do," came the reply. 

But John waited. There never was but one end- 
ing to such scenes between the father and son. 

" It happened while you were out in India," 
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jerked forth Captain Thisselton as he gave up the 
struggle. " I — I was away at the time so I don't 
know any particulars." 

" Before my mother died? " asked the child in 
that hushed voice reserved for the mention of the 
dead. 

"Yes," answered Captain Thisselton, still with 
that grave and the roses and the mimosa before his 
eyes. " It was before your mother died." 

There was something curious in his tone. 

" It is queer you don't know any more," com- 
mented the boy. " Fred says it must have been an 
awful cut." 

Captain Thisselton faced round on his son. An 
approach to the light in John's eyes come into his. 

" Your mother could never bear to tell me about 
it," he declared. 

John considered that a moment. He knew noth- 
ing about the ways of mothers. 

"Oh! "he said. 

He passed through the door, through the hall, 
down the steps, and over the fields towards the 
gravel pits. 

" Susan would have liked telling everyone all 
about it," he concluded, as he recollected the 
unction with which the good woman went through 
the description of a time when her finger, as she 
put it, was " venomed." 

But then his father had particularly said that his 
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mother could not bear to hear it spoken about. 
His father had said that. 

Had John been a little older, he might have 
recognized what this reiteration implied. 



BOOK I 

CHAPTER I 

We all agree that realization does not equal an- 
ticipation — when we have proved the fact for 

ourselves. 

• ••••• 

By the terms of his father's will, John Thisselton 
did not come of age until he was twenty-five. 

John put that down to Madame, as he put down 
everything which hampered him to that lady's 
machinations. And there was justice in the con- 
clusion. 

Captain Thisselton had, as he considered, sacri- 
ficed so handsomely to the proprieties on the day 
after the funeral, amid the roses and the mimosa, 
that he felt quite justified in proceeding to follow 
his own inclinations, and his inclinations led him 
into taking for his wife the blonde Jewish Par- 
isienne who ha'd the hold over him, which such 
women often have over such men. 

Mademoiselle Simonnette had money; she 

chanced also to have ambitions. 

15 
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She knew the fate meted out to the daughters of 
Israel of her class when they sold themselves to the 
impoverished youth of the Faubourg St. Germain, 
and splendid ostracism had no charms for her. She 
had an idea that English " milords " and " mi- 
ladies " would look on the matter differently. She 
had always understood that, in the island of shop- 
keepers /a bos money could do anything. 

But three months of winter weather at Thissel- 
ton House convinced her of her mistake. Day by 
day she sat alone, ignored by her neighbors, grum- 
bling at the climate, railing at the inconveniences 
of the old house, which lacked everything that had 
made her appartetnent comfortable, above all storing 
up in her heart hatred for the step-son who had 
silently taken her measure on their first meeting — 
and who betrayed every inclination of abiding by 
that measurement. 

She had not a soul to speak to. A few of her 
husband's friends were ready enough to listen to 
her complaints; but Madame had not married and 
come to England for that. When their women- 
kind lifted their skirts aside she would have none 
of them. She need not have left Paris if she meant 
to be satisfied with masculine recognition. 

Further, there was no opportunity of displaying 
her toilettes, not a theatre, no promenade, not even 
a shop. 

Her husband, how that there were horses in the 
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Stable, was always absent, intent on that pastime 
v^hich Englishmen thought of, dreamed of, and 
talked of incessantly as le sport. 

When Captain Thisselton did come home he was 
sleepy or morose, and it did not take Madame's 
shrewdness long to discover that he spent his days 
riding away from what he was convinced was his 
last and greatest mistake. 

But whoso wields the whip generally contrives 
to drive, and Madame held the purse. 

She swept the dust of Thisselton House from her 
feet, and henceforth her husband was dragged from 
continental resort to continental resort, hither, 
thither, where Madame could find amusement and 
society which would recognize her. 

The fact that her attraction soon vanished for 
the man who had married her did nothing to di- 
minish her hold over him. It was the dominion of 
the strong will over the weak, helped by a sharp 
tongue and an unscrupulous nature on one side 
and by an ever-increasing degeneration on the 
other. Captain Thisselton sank low, lower, and 
his deterioration was merely contemptible to the 
woman who bore his name. 

As time went on, and Madame sought to bolster 
up her fleeting good looks, he became ashamed of 
the blonde hair dyed copper, of the coarsening face 
accentuated with paint, of the fat over-jewelled 
hands. But seeing it, realizing what it must convey 
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to people of his own class, all he did was to match 
it. His eyes grew blurred, his hand unsteady, his 
clothes hung anyhow on his shrunken figure, his 
walk became uncertain. The afternoon spent at 
the Casino over a bottle of whisky with other dere- 
licts as cast away and as broken down as himself, 
was his only occupation; to stake a few francs of 
the allowance which Madame paid him weekly, his 
only amusement. 

On one point, however, Madame could not move 
him. To that he clung with all the obstinacy of 
the vacillating. His wife might cripple the scanty 
Thisselton revenues; in obedience to her he would 
put off John's majority as long as he could, he 
would tie the estate strictly on to Armand in case 
his eldest son left no heir — and he had a habit of 
speaking of that with a sigh as though it were a 
painful but foregone conclusion — ^but the grave 
child, who was growing into a silent, self-contained 
man, spending most of his holidays at school, see- 
ing his step-mother never, his father at longer and 
longer intervals, as Captain Thisselton found it 
increasingly difficult to face those clear grey tjt^ 
should not be set aside. In truth, John was 
his father's one consolation. Captain Thisselton 
looked on him as the representative of what he 
might have been, and was not. He was sure ill 
fate had something to do with the lapse, and he 
contrived to make himself believe that he could not 
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be such a poor thing after all, since his eldest son 
showed every indication of becoming a man. 

In vain Madame railed and expostulated on the 
subject of Thisselton. Her husband drank an extra 
half bottle of whisky after one of these scenes; but 
he stood firm. She returned persistently to the 
attack. John was the Mordecai to her Haman, and 
he troubled her plans, just as much as the Jew by 
the gate spoiled the Assyrian's triumph. 

He stood in Armand's way. 

For Madame, true to the instincts of her race, 
had one weak joint in her armor. For her " man- 
child" she would have done anything, suffered 
anything, sacrificed anything. What she looked on 
as the best, was hardly good enough for him. Had 
her child been a girl, she would have bullied her; 
as it was, her boy might bully his mother if he 
chose. 

Here lay the great cause of bitterness; for, 
womanlike, the thing wherein she had failed, 
seemed to Madame the best worth having, and she, 
recognizing with racial shrewdness, where success 
was impossible for herself, turned her hopes upon 
her son. 

Backed by her wealth, what might Armand not 
do? what might Armand not be if Thisselton were 
his? Was it not possible that eventually he might 
become a " milord " himself? 

Across that scheme stood her step-son. John 
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was to reign at Thisselton, not Armand. In this 
one matter she could effect nothing. 

Perhaps, since constant dropping wears away the 
hardest stone, and there had never been anything 
adamantine about Captain Thisselton, time might 
have helped her. But time was denied her. 

Her husband died after a short, sharp illness, 
seven years after their marriage. 

Henceforth Madame spoiled Armand, and 
drained the Thisselton estate, while John lived on 
the meagre allowance secured to him, and bided his 
time. It was weary waiting. He had no profes- 
sion. He had wished to become a soldier, but 
Madame had enjoyed the pleasure of thwarting 
that; and there seemed to be nothing that a young 
man of good birth and no particular talents could 
do. 

This was actually a source of congratulation to 
his step-mother. John would never be rich, she 
reflected, and nothing would convince her that a 
man could do anything, could be anything, without 
an ample supply of that gold which perisheth. 

Silently, well nigh stolidly, at any rate so far as 
outward indications went, John accepted the 
inevitable. 

At school he had been a particularly solitary boy, 
when that time was over, he was as solitary a man. 
Fred Heriot was his only friend. 

That was probably because Fred Heriot, in a 
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measure, understood him. Nothing binds more 
closely than comprehension, and the young doctor, 
who was advancing with remarkable quickness, 
knew that all John's mind was fixed upon the day 
of his majority, when the tenant should leave This- 
selton House and the old place be his. 

John was aware that years of economy lay before 
him; but such economy would have the pleasure of 
its purpose. Then, when the time of leanness was 
over, he would marry, of course, as was the duty of 
a Thisselton — especially with such a half-brother as 
Armand in the background. His love dream was 
by no means fervid, John was too accustomed to 
hard reality for that. But he took it for granted 
that, when he did marry, he would have a sober 
affection to bestow upon his wife. Then there 
would be the duties of his station, the allurements 
of sport. The ambition to be a model English 
squire possessed him as the very force of his life. 

So he waited, and so the years rolled by. 



CHAPTER II 

On the eve of his majority, John travelled down 
to the little country town of Thisselton St. John, 
where he had agreed to spend the following morn- 
ing with the old lawyer who managed— or latterly 
had done his best to stop the mismanagement — of 
the Thisselton estates. 

As the train dawdled along the branch line, 
John sat by the window with his eyes glued on the 
landscape; each turn of the wheels brought him 
nearer scenes that he loved so well. He glanced 
eagerly at the name boards of the stations as they 
slowly vanished from sight — for the railway com- 
pany was under the impression that this was the 
fast train of the day — ^and when, after passing one 
which was more familiar than the rest, he caught a 
glimpse of a white house peeping through the bare 
branches of a belt of old trees, he was moved with 
that sudden, fierce excitement of the usually self- 
contained. 

He continued to gaze out of the window even 
after the fading of the early day was hastened by the 
gathering of heavy storm clouds. Soon the rain be- 
gan to fall. It drove cold and pitiless against the 

23 
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fields and hedges; it lashed against the carriage 
windows. John could remember the splash and 
drip on the roof of the old House, and now, that he 
was so near to home, the storm was as music to 
him. 

At length the engine came to a standstill within 
the station of what was locally known as St. John's. 
The storm had increased, the wind was rushing 
from end to end of the covered platform, the gas 
lamps were flickering in the draught, the water was 
splashing down from the overladen spouts. 

John alighted. He looked round with the quick 
air of one who would recall the whole of a scene at 
a glance. He was a noticeable figure, above mid- 
dle height, straight, his head thrown back, his 
gestures commanding. But what principally dis- 
tinguished him was a certain grace of movement. 
The Thisseltons all had it. 

As he passed down the platform so obviously 
apart from the half-dozen farmers, a commercial 
traveller and the few inhabitants of St. John's, who 
had been his fellow passengers, an old porter eyed 
him with an undisguised stare, and gave it as his 
opinion that " it war 'im." 

John heard and pulled up. 

" You know me? " he asked quickly. Already he 
felt the glow of home-coming. 

The old man touched his cap. 

" You be like 'em all, Sur," he said, examining 
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the figure before him with a glance which was half 
critical, half proprietary, " More like old John 
'owsomeiver than Captin," he added. 

The young man drew in a quick breath. The 
words gave him a pang. They recalled his father 
as he had seen him last. 

He moved a step onwards. He was about to 
desire the porter to send his bag to the " Arms," 
when he felt the touch of a hand on his coat. 

John swung on his heel. Before him stood a 
middle-aged woman, looking up with an eager face. 

"Susan!" he exclaimed, and the thing he 
seemed to know best of all was those aggressively 
false teeth. 

He put out his hand. 

" Dear 'oney now! " began the woman, and then 
she recollected that the boy she had nursed and 
scolded and spoiled was the head of the family, and 
" 'oped Mr. Thisselton would accept her duty." 

John smiled, and since the very sternest of us are 
but remarkably human, he enjoyed the situation 
more than he knew. 

" We must have some tea, Susan," he said. 

The good woman's face expressed her opinion. 
What would she not have to impart to her neigh- 
bors on her return ! 

" If I can live in the House," said John, as soon 
as they were seated and a couple of thick refresh- 
ment room tea cups were placed before them, " and 
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I mean to if it is in any way possible, you must 
come and be my housekeeper." 

At that news, Susan, notwithstanding the incon- 
veniences of the situation, persisted in rising and 
making a series of bob courtesies, and when John 
persuaded her to resume her seat, she was divided 
between disappointment that more people were not 
there " to see her sittin' at meat wi' master " and 
a hope that her manners might be equal to the 
occasion. 

It was some consolation, as the worthy woman 
did not fail to reflect, that " Miss " whom Susan 
generally viewed with such disapprobation, was 
staring " wi' all 'er eyes " from behind the tea-urn, 
and that " flirtin', flighty body " as she was, she 
might be trusted to impart this wonderful piece of 
news with every glass of beer she passed across the 
counter the following market day. 

" They is to leave then. Sir? " Susan inquired as 
soon as she had made sure that " Miss " had es- 
tablished her identity^ and she jerked her thumb 
over her shoulder to show that she referred to the 
present tenants of Thisselton House. " They tells 
me they wants to stay." 

" No! " cried John, " I must go home." 

"They 'as'nt done that badly by the house," 
Susan explained, with an intention of rendering 
unto Caesar the things which were Caesar's, " last 
time I was in dinin' room the sideboard looked 
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nigh as it ought to do, but — ' bridling ' — naught 
to what we'll have it," 

John's lips twitched. What was it? Amuse- 
ment? He saw again the old room, the old silver, 
the sun shining in at the windows. 

" You were always expending elbow-grease on 
that sideboard, Susan," he said, striving to speak 
lightly. 

He remained with her until her train started. 
He longed to accompany her, to alight at the little 
station, to walk down the village, ro enter the side 
gate, to come up by the gravel path, to stand by the 
front of the house. 

He had not much longer to wait, To-morrow! 
Twenty-four hours ! 

When John parted from Susan the darkness had 
fully closed in. 

" It's a rare an* rough neet," the old porter cau- 
tioned him. 

The young man's smile lit up a face which, in 
repose, was already over stern. He was elated as 
he had never been before. These humble marks of 
interest touched him profoundly. It was as though 
he had suddenly ceased to be a mere unit in a crowd 
and had become an individual. 

"Thank you, I don't mind the rain," he an- 
swered. 

" Cab next door," continued the porter. 

John turned up his collar, and assured the old 
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man that he would take no harm. He wished to 
walk. Movement seemed necessary to his excite- 
ment. He stepped into the darkness of the station 
yard, skirted one or two nondescript vehicles, and 
passed through the gate into the High Street. The 
rain was falling steadily, the keen March wind blew 
into his face, the wayfarers hurried along head 
downwards, obviously intent on getting into shelter 
as soon as they could. 

John was the one exception. He almost loitered. 
Memory prompted him with every step. The fried- 
fish shop was still there, two doors lower down was 
the confectioner's where he had expended his 
youthful capital on chocolate creams. Along the 
street a few more shops had been built, not many, 
since St. John's was not progressive, the bank 
buildings had been increased by a new top story, 
and the tower of the old church had been lighted 
so that the clock's dial was visible by night. 

Where the street began to widen into the Market 
Place, stood the " Thisselton Arms." The old sign 
still hung creaking in the wind, and by the light of 
the lamp over the entrance, he could dimly dis- 
tinguish the Griffin and the broad ribbon for the 
motto beneath it. 

How well he knew those words ! He stepped out 
into the middle of the street that he might read 
them. " Fidelis et Fortis" He was coming into 
his own filled with the purpose of them. 
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The glow of home-coming increased. It gave 
him a tightening of the throat, and he, whose affec- 
tions had been hitherto starved or denied him out- 
right, thought there could be nothing in the world 
to move a man like this. 

He stood a moment longer in the cold and rain 
and darkness. The years of bitterness, when, as 
a child, he had learned a man's sorrow, fell away 
from him, the slowly dragging time of enforced 
idleness was but a probation. To-night the past 
only added by contrast to the future. When 
he returned to his ordinary condition, it would 
doubtless leave its marks, since what a man is to- 
day, is, inexorably, the fruit of what he was yester- 
day. But to-night nothing was ordinary! 

He went down the street again. Suddenly, in 
the darkness, he. thought of his mother, of the 
mother whose face he could not as much as re- 
member. He knew so strangely little about her; 
and the child, which lingers always in the man, 
cried out for her to be here to share this, his hour, 
with him. 

Regardless of the storm and of the night, he 
turned out of the lighted street, and made for a 
country lane branching from it. He paced along. 
His mind dwelt on his mother. He pictured her 
young, and fair, innocent, gentle, everything, in 
fact, that the second Mrs. Thisselton was not, 
and viewed by the light of that comparison, he 
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thought he accounted for his father's persistent 
silence. 

As for his mother's people, did he not know that 
his father had quarrelled with them in the old In- 
dian days, and when the Thisseltons quarrelled 
they had a habit of doing it thoroughly and for all 
time. So there was nothing wonderful in his being 
unacquainted with them. 

A farmer's cart passed him, and by the light of 
its lamps, he could see the fat cob jogging along, 
and the ruddy faced farmer, regardless of rain^ 
making no effort to hurry his steed. The man 
might be going to Thisselton — might be one of his 
tenants. In a day or two he would assemble 
them; tell them that henceforth he was coming 
to live among them. There must be some who 
would remember him, some who knew his father, 
perhaps even one who could recollect his grand- 
father. 

After a little, the absurdity of his strolling along 
in the darkness and rain struck him. He thrust 
his hands into his pockets with a happy laugh. 
Surely, on an occasion such as this, a man might 
be allowed a little rope. 

He wheeled round. He had never been carried 
off his feet in this fashion before. He walked back 
at a brisk pace. He was half ashamed of his ex- 
pansiveness, and yet, as he kept on assuring him- 
self, there was every excuse for it. 
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When he entered the Thisselton Arms, his face 
shone, his voice rang. He took out his watch, and, 
as a boy counts the hours before his holiday, he 
counted the hours until the morrow. 

To-morrow! To-morrow! He was a young 
man and all the future lay before him. 



/ 



CHAPTER III 

The next morning the clock was striking eleven 
as John Thisselton entered the lawyer's office. 

" Mr. Carslake will be disengaged in a moment. 
Sir/' a clerk assured him. " Will you take a seat? " 

He comi^ied. He glanced at the bare room, at 
the busy youths on high stools, bending over their 
desks; and, little given as he was to moralizing, he 
wondered if it occurred to them what weighty mat- 
ters were transacted under their eyes. 

A moment later the door opened and a white- 
haired man entered. 

" I am sorry to have kept you waiting," Mr. 
Carslake apologized. 

John rose. He walked with him to the door of 
that private office, with the feeling that, prosaic ai 
it was, it was the Rubicon of his life. This was the 
ending of an old order — ^the beginning of a new. 

Mr. Carslake motioned him to a seat. He stood 
before him, and, taking out his spectacles, polished 
them with his handkerchief. 

** You are very like your grandfather," he re- 
marked. 

Again! And John, stabbed by the remembrance 
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of his father's latter years, winced once more at the 
omission of his name. 

" You wish to know exactly how you stand? " 
observed Mr. Carslake when they came to busi- 
ness. 

There was a constraint, almost an embarrass- 
ment about his manner. John noticed it and put 
it down to professional reserve. 

" I wish to be told everything," the young man 
declared. " I would rather hear the truth straight 
out." 

The old face looked sadly into the young one. 
Truly! courage is the gift of youth. 

" Everything! " echoed Mr. Carslake. 

John repeated the word. 

He rather resented its reiteration. Was he a 
child to be put off with half truths, so weak that 
the disagreeable had to be dealt out in small doses? 

" I will begin with the estate," said Mr. Carslake, 
just as though Thisselton were a matter of second- 
ary importance, introduced to gain time. 

" Can I possibly live there? " John broke in. 

He was not impatient as a rule; but eagerness 
forced these words from him. 

** It depends " 

" I must. If I live on bread and cheese, I must," 
came the answer. 

The white-haired man turned away, the hands 
which enfolded a bundle of papers, shook. But 
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Mr. Carslake was over seventy, and it might have 
been the feebleness of age. He put document after 
document before his client. He showed him deeds, 
bonds, bills, mortgages. They were all of them 
dreary reading. 

" I shall be middle-aged before I can get things 
straight!" exclaimed John, and two deep lines 
across his forehead, marked the dismay he felt. 

" It will take time," Mr. Carslake acquiesced. 

John sat with his eyes fixed straight before him. 
This was worse than he had suspected. He had 
known that the estate was dipped, but not so badly 
dipped as this. His father seemed to have abso- 
lutely frittered away his income, and latterly 
Madame had not scrupled to squeeze every far- 
thing she could. 

" He had expected that of her," he told him- 
self. '' But," he added, finishing his sentence aloud, 
" I did not know anything of this," and he took up 
the schedule of the sums wliich had been raised 
to pay off Captain Thisselton's debts. 
No," said Mr. Carslake slowly. 
I know so little of my father's life," continued 
John. 

" No," said Mr. Carslake, again limiting himself 
to the monosyllable. 

The young man sat very still. He was dismayed. 
He would free the estate of course. It would take 
more doing than he had expected, but to that end 
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he would live like a hermit — on hermit's fare if 
needs be. But his horses, his shooting, above all 
that dream of a wife and a real home, which had 
occupied more of his thoughts than he had realized 
until this moment, receded uncomfortably far into 
the future. He reminded himself that he always 
had been alone, and, after all, Jacob served twice 
seven years for Rachel, and time did not dim her 
value in his eyes. 

"Well! " he said, bringing his mind back from 
visions, " is that all Mr. Carslake? " 

The old man appeared to have been waiting for 
this question. 

" No," he said, very slowly, very quietly, " there 
is something more." 

" Not another mortgage! " exclaimed John. 

The lawyer shook his head. 

" You know the position of your financial affairs 
exactly," he added. 

John bent across the table. His eyes flashed. 

" What are you hesitating to tell me? " he de- 
manded. " Am I not here to learn everything? " 

The old man slipped on his spectacles again. He 
sought among the papers and produced an en- 
velope, sealed with the large Thisselton seal. 

John watched breathlessly. 

" I would rather know the worst," he said, 
speaking in a very still voice, for he saw that that 
which was to come would be hard to bear. 
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"This/' said Mr. Carslake, as he handed the 
packet across, " is a letter left with the direction, 
that, whosoever was your legal adviser when you 
came of age, was to deliver it into your hands on 
the day you attained your majority." 

" My father left this," repeated John, and he 
looked at the envelope with a bewildered air. 

" What is it? " he continued almost roughly, for 
like all men of his type, the mysterious irritated 
him. 

He held it in his hand. 

** It must have been written long ago," he said, 
as he saw that the paper was yellow with age, the 
ink faded, and the writing firm. 

" A long time ago," he added, as he compared 
the characters with his recollection of the shaky 
scrawls of his father's later life. 

"It is more than twenty years since that was 
written," explained the lawyer. 

John balanced it with his fingers. It was the 
revelation of something unexpected in his father. 
Captain Thisselton, one would have supposed, was 
the last man to embalm a secret in a letter. 

" I suppose I had better open it," said John 
doubtfully. 

Yet for a minute longer he speculated about the 
contents. Was it such advice as disillusion gives 
to youth? A prayer to avoid those pitfalls into 
which the writer himself had stepped all too easily? 
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" I suppose I had better open it," John said 
again. He had never been a prey to greater in- 
decision. 

Mr. Carslake rose. 

" I will leave you while you read it," he said. 
" When you want me, ring the bell and I will 
come." 

He hurried to the door and closed it hastily be- 
hind him, as though he were frightened of what he 
might see if he remained. 

A clerk addressed him, asking for instructions, 
but he motioned the man away. He stood with 
his eyes glued to the eight-day clock on the wall. 
The Thisseltons were more to him than ordinary 
clients, and the last of them, with the strongly 
marked features of his race, stirred the old man's 
heart. 

" Poor lad! " he murmured, and he mopped his • 
forehead with his handkerchief, which made the 
head clerk, who had many years' experience of his 
master's habits, wonder what had gone unusually 
wrong. 

Time, which pauses for no man, time, which 
ticks out the minutes just at the same rate whether 
they bring with them pain or pleasure, had ad- 
vanced by one-half hour, when the sharp ring 
of the hand-bell came from Mr. Carslake's 
room. 

The old man drew in his breath. He went slowly 
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forward. He paused and passed his handkerchief 
across his brow. . 

"Poor lad!" he mumbled, and he looked over 
his shoulder as though inviting someone to support 
him at such a crisis. 

As he entered the private room, he saw John 
standing before the writing-table. 

"Oh! "he gasped. 

He noticed that the well-made figure was drawn 
to its full height, the head thrown back. There 
was defiance in every line. The storm might break 
John Thisselton, but it could not bend him. As 
Mr. Carslake came nearer, memory carried him 
back to the hour, more than twenty years ago, 
when " Old John " had stood thus, confronted by 
the same discovery. 

"Just the same," he muttered, "and il killed 
him." 

He wondered what he could say; but John saved 
him the trouble of beginning. 

" You know what this contains," he said at once. 
The young man's eyes were fixed on him, his nos- 
trils were dilated, his head thrown far back; but 
the ring had gone from the voice. 
• " Yes," admitted Mr. Carslake. 

He had been asked the same question, in exactly 
a similar manner once before. 

John squared his shoulders. He tapped his hand 
impatiently on the yellow letter paper. 
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" The same again," Mn Carslake muttered, and 
even in the midst of his perturbation, he marked, 
with a certain pride, the grace of movement, the 
beauty of the small, strong hand, resting on the 
paper. 

" This is true," resumed John. The words were 
not put as a question, they seemed to be a final 
driving home of that which the brain hesitated to 
receive as credible. 

** I am afraid so! " stammered the old man. 

"Afraid!" echoed John impatiently. "You 
know! " 

He raised the paper. He would spare himself 
nothing, so he summed up the situation aloud. 

" My mother was mad before I was bom," he 
said, in a dull voice. 

He looked straight at Mr. Carslake. 

" Yes," the old man was constrained to admit. 

" She continued to be mad after my birth? " 
Yes," came the still more reluctant answer. 
I am emphatically the son of a mad woman." 

Mr. Carslake raised his eyes, as though it were 
his part to appeal for mercy. 

There was no wavering in John's. 

" Yes," murmured the old man. 

" She tried to kill me in one of her fits of frenzy." 

There was no reply. 

Pitilessly the young man forced his lips to form 
the sentence again. 
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" For God's sake " began the lawyer. 

He saw that John was going to say it for the 
third time. 

" Yes," he interposed, putting up a shaking 
hand, as though to ward off a blow. 

'" It was her mania; she always wanted to kill 
me. 

The old man bent a shaking head. 

" This," John went on, wrenching at his collar 
until it flew open, '' is the mark of once when she 
nearly succeeded." 

The lawyer stared at the scar as though fasci- 
nated by it. 

" Is it? " began John imperatively. 

" Yes," gasped Mr. Carslake. 

John sank into a seat. There followed silence. 
The white-haired man of business looked from the 
writing-table to the case of law books, from the 
great safe to the row of japanned boxes, each with 
its owner's name painted upon it. And he might 
never have seen one of them before, so thoroughly 
did he examine them. 

" And," said John at length, defining the whole 
matter in one brief sentence, " madness is hered- 
itary." 

"That is a question for the doctors," came the 
quick reply. 

Mr. Carslake was relieved to cast even a fraction 
of the responsibility on to other shoulders. 
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John actually laughed. 

" You had better look things fully in the face," 
he said harshly. 

The old man's eyes grew suddenly dim. He had 
seen men grow old in the twinkling of an eye as it 
were, he had seen men face ruin, disgrace, disap- 
pointment; but there was that now which he had 
never seen before. 

" I may escape the curse or I may not," John 
continued. " It may be on me now; it may break 
out at any moment.'/ 

" Not always " 

John drew himself up. The clenched fist came 
down on the table. 

" Not always," he said, " but the possibility is 
there, and that possibility must die with me." 

He had taken his resolution. As a candle is 
suddenly quenched by the extinguisher, so, he had 
quenched the dream which had upheld him for 
years. 

He knew what he ought to do, and, what is not 
by any means the same thing with most of us, he 
knew that he meant to do it. 

As for Mr. Carslake, he was dumb, helpless. He 
dared not offer trivial suggestions or give voice to 
platitudes before this. 

At length, as one moves when one's mind comes 
back from very far, John changed his position. 

" When did my mother really die? " he asked. 
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For answer, Mr. Carslake sought among the pile 
of Thisselton papers and handed a certificate 
across. 

" Not till then? " exclaimed John, after he had 
examined it. " Not until I was nine years old, and 
I never saw her 1 " 

For the moment he forgot the cause of separa- 
tion; he could only think of the years during which 
he had been deprived of a mother's love. 

" She was in a retreat in the South of France," 
the lawyer explained. " She was bom in India so 
the warm climate suited her the best." 

John fell to reconstructing things in his memory. 
His father's frequent absences, his uneasy manner 
on his return. But one thought led to another. 
He recollected a particular home-coming. It was 
just after he was nine. He knew that because it 
was during the first holidays after he went to 
boarding-school. He had asked about the scar on 
his neck because Fred Heriot was interested in it. 

Those were the Easter Holidays. Then! ! 

Once more he examined the certificate; this time 
to make sure of a date. 

Was nothing to be left him? 

" How long after the death of my mother did my 
father marry again? " he demanded. 

Mr. Carslake cleared his throat. He moistened 
first the upper, and then the lower lip. 

John's eyes never kft his face. 
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" How long? " he repeated imperatively. 

" About three months after." 

" Within twelve weeks," amended John, statmg^ 
the case in its baldest terms. 

Again there was silence. John Thisselton looked 
straight before him. The lawyer waited. There 
were several points that might be urged in pallia- 
tion of this last act. Captain Thisselton had virtu- 
ally been a widower for years. To him, to the 
world, his wife had been dead since John was a 
baby. 

But not a word could Mr. Carslake say. With 
that face confronting him, he dared not make ex- 
cuses. 



CHAPTER IV 

A SERIES of misfortunes, though they often sour 
a man, most often prepare him, as disaster follows 
disaster, to meet the ensuing one; it is the un- 
expected, the bolt from the blue, which tests the 
metal of a man. 

In the twenty-four hours which followed John 
Thisselton's visit to Mr. Carslake, he met the storm 
and determined whether it should master him, or 
he should master it. He saw that two ways were 
open to him, that, since his was a nature which 
could not drift, he must make his choice at once. 

The choice was certainly limited, for there were 
but two alternatives. Endurance, or that which, to 
put it briefly, is known as going to the bad. 

It was really, when one came to the foundation 
of things, pride which upheld him. To succumb 
would be to prove himself weak, and the whole of 
his being revolted against weakness. His first im- 
pulse was undoubtedly to throw up everything, to 
hug to himself the question, " What is the good of 
anything? " and to answer it in the negative at 
Paris, Cairo, anywhere, where there are special 
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of light through his window, he shook, afraid that 
there, in the corner, was the hallucination of a 
moving, ghostly figure. 

But he was not of the metal of those who figrht 
and go under. Slowly, he got himself in hand. 
When the morning broke, late, grey, and for- 
biddingy he had detesmined what he would 
do. 

He would not go to Cairo, he would not go to 
Paris, he would not squander his small income in 
riotous living, nor undermine his health with ex- 
cess. On the other hand, he would not, he could 
not live at Thisselton. He was not prepared to pass 
years of rigid economy and self-denial just that 
another might reap where he had sown. Especially 
when that other chanced to be Armand. (The 
very name, which nothing could Angelicize, was an 
offence to him. On the rare occasions when the 
Thisseltons had not been Johns they had been 
Williams.) 

Besides, he would always be living, not only over 
the grave of dead hopes, but face to face with a 
spectre. The grinning thing would be his con- 
stant, his only companion. 

No! He would go somewhere, anywhere. He 
would travel as much as his means allowed, he 
would cheat time. Above all, he would not give 
himself leisure to brood. He would see new scenes, 
new countries, new manners. It might be, that in 
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the end, he would grow to enjoy solitariness, to 
prefer an Ishmael-like existence. Plenty of other 
men looked on settling down as a disaster; why 
not he? 

Had his means permitted, he would have joined 
one of those great expeditions which start nowa- 
days for the interior of the Dark Continent. 

As it was, he must be content with something 
less expensive. He would go and ask Fred Heriot, 
who always knew all about everything, to put him 
on the right track. 

After a pretence at breakfast, John wrote two 
letters. One to Mr. Carslake bidding him to try to 
arrange a renewal of the Thisselton lease, and one 
to Susan. He was surprised that it cost him such 
a pang to dash the good woman's hopes. 

He went slowly down to the station. He was by 
no means given to retrospection, and anything ap- 
proaching sentimentality he viewed with contempt, 
but the contrast between his frame of mind on the 
evening he had walked up the street and now, could 
not fail to strike him. 

" Call no man happy until he is dead," he mut- 
tered bitterly. 

He took his seat by a window in a vacant car- 
riage. As he did so, he recollected that, before 
the train reached the junction, he must pass This- 
selton. Well! He had suflFered so much that his 
capacity for pain must be about exhausted. He 
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thought he could look unmoved — ^probably for the 
last time, on the old house. 

He lighted his pipe. As the country slowly 
passed before him, he glanced at the familiar hedge- 
rows, at the little wooded hills, at the darker belts 
of firs. The engine began to shut off steam. The 
train stopped at Thisselton. John had not bar- 
gained for that. He shot one look at the old plat- 
form, he saw that the ivy had grown thicker over 
the station-house, and then he hastily crossed the 
carriage. 

He was seized with a longing to alight, to stroll 
once more to the fields, to the park, to have one 
more glimpse of the old white house which was 
dear to him with that feeling which only gathers 
round a dwelling that has been the home of the 
same family for generations. 

It was not because of any architectural beauty. 
Thisselton possessed little enough of that. As long 
as there had been money to spend each owner had 
added to the building as his fancy or the exigencies 
of the moment prompted, until without it was a 
jumble of uneven roofs and gables, and within, 
a labyrinth of passages and unexpected stairs and 
steps. 

Neither did the charm lay in the low, raftered 
hall, with its minstrel gallery and its yawning fire- 
place, nor wholly in that diminished collection of 
portraits. It was not, in itself, the long drawing- 
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room with its tapestry-covered chairs, labors of 
needlework, undertaken by his great-grandmother 
to pass the hours while her young husband fought 
for his country by Wellington's side; it was not 
even the smooth green prospect from its oriel win- 
dow, nor the cedar tree under which a weeping 
daughter of the house was said to have returned her 
true love his ring because he could find in his heart 
to rally to Oliver against his lawful sovereign. 
Neither, merely as a room, would the dim library, 
with its great cases — so many of them emptied of 
their books, have moved him, but in the brass- 
bound chest with the ponderous lock, under the 
window, was preserved a heart-broken farewell 
from the John Thisselton of that day, to his young 
wife, penned the very evening before he perished 
on the scaffold for maintaining that the Divine 
Right of kings extended to their descendants. The 
^eater part of the estate had gone to pay the fine 
for showing Bonny Charlie that he had true friends 
in England, and there were evidences, too, of that 
in the chest, for Lucy Thisselton's account books, 
with their queer spelling and odd items were there 
as well, and they told a tale of minute economy. 

The whole explanation lay in the fact that John 
was a Thisselton of Thisselton. Every room, every 
nook, even the attics and the cellars reminded him 
of that, and spoke to him, had always spoken to 
him, ever since he was old enough to hear of them, 
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of those, his forefathers, who had lived there before 
him, and who were, in a way, part of himself, with 
Thisselton House as the visible bond of union be- 
tween what had been and what was. 

At first he thought of leaving the carriage, and 
then he began to wonder if the train was never go- 
ing to move, for he was better away from Thissel- 
ton. 

To go back for an hour would be too much like 
Moses' glimpse of that promised land which he was 
never to enter. 

Very deliberately, very gently, the wheels began 
to turn. John craned his neck out of the window 
and his face was grey. It was " good-bye," and not 
" good-bye " to Thisselton merely, but to hope, to 
youthfulness, to ambition. 

" Good God ! " he muttered, and he asked him- 
self the dreariest question that a man ever puts to 
himself: he asked what he was to do to pass the 
days which were to come. 

Moreover as imagination reminded him, there 
would always be that horrible possibility . 

But his stronger self would not let him finish the 
sentence even in thought. He sprang to his feet. 
John always stood when it was a moment of im- 
portance. 

Back went the small, well-formed head. 

" Gad! Tm a man! " he cried. 

Half-an-hour later, he was on the platform at the 
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junction, waiting for the London train. It swept 
in, and, amid the hurrying and confusion, John 
found a place in the first carriage he could see, and 
it was not until the express was racing on its way 
that he observed that it was not a smoking com- 
partment. 

No matter! He leaned on the arm of his seat 
and looked out of the window. He knew there 
were other passengers, and he believed one was a 
woman, but he was too indifferent to turn his head 
to make sure. 

His solitary life was perhaps accountable for his 
habit of passing through a crowd without once 
glancing at the individuals who composed it. 

It is usually the man whose hand may be grasped 
at any moment, who glances from right to left. 

The crossing of some points caused the carriage 
to oscillate, and John heard something fall followed 
by an exclamation in a child's voice. He glanced 
on to the floor. A doll had dropped at his feet ; and 
from opposite a child was gazing at it with a dis- 
tressed face. As he looked, she slipped down to 
gather her treasure into her arms. One limb 
dangled helplessly. She closed her little hand over 
it, and looked into the nearest face for sympathy. 
That face happened to be John's. He knew noth- 
ing of children; he did not even suppose he liked 
them. If this one had cried, he would have been 
sure that he could not bear them. But she did 
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nothing of the sort. The blue eyes went straight to 
his, asking him, with all the sublime confidence of 
childhood, what he prpposed to do. She bit her lip 
however to keep it steady. 

" Babette," came a voice from the other end of 
the carriage, " let me see what is the matter? " 

John was conscious for an instant of something 
like irritation. The little girl had asked him. He 
wanted to say something, but he had no sugges- 
tions to make about a plasrthing. He bent for- 
ward, instead, and laid the broken arm across the 
doll. 

" Will it be better so? " the child asked. 
Yes," he replied with perfect gravity. 
Babette! " again came the voice from the other 
end of the carriage. 

John glanced in that direction. He saw that 
there was a woman, a young one, he thought a very 
young one. That was all he remarked, and he was 
not sufficiently interested to look again. The child 
left him and he turned his face back to the window. 
They were merely fellow-passengers meeting once, 
probably never to meet again. He could hear the 
other two talking in low voices. He certainly was 
thankful that they did not laugh or giggle; he was 
more thankful still that neither of them addressed 
him a second time. 

At length the train drew up at the terminus. 
John threw his coat over his arm, and, as he rose. 
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he saw that the lady was struggling with a bag on 
the rack. 

" Why can't she wait for the porter? " was his 
first thought. Then it occurred to him that per- 
haps he ought to help. He silently put up his arm 
and placed the bag on the seat. 

Their eyes met. He saw that he was right. She 
was very young. And yet there was a gravity about 
her that was not youthful. Somehow, he took it 
for granted that she was married. 

" Thank you," she said. 

John opened the carriage door. The child came 
close to him. " Thank you," she said too. 

He responded with the merest glance at them. 

He stepped on to the platform, into the midst of 
the hurrying, bustling crowd of passengers and 
porters. 

Five minutes later, he was about to step into a 
hansom, when he caught sight of a tall frock- 
coated figure. 

" Fred! " he exclaimed, as he pushed his way 
through the crowd. " The very man I wanted to 
see." 

Dr. Heriot uttered an exclamation. He had 
learned never to be surprised at anything or any- 
body. He knew that John ought to have been 
looking after his patrimony, he remembered that 
at once. But since he was here, he was not 
there. 
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"Then come and dine with me," he answered. 
" Is the train from the North in? " 



" I came by it." 

" Of course. I ought to have been here in time. 
There is sonieone I must meet. I was kept at the 
last moment. To-night! No! Don't come to- 
night. Fm engaged and can't get out of it. Come 
and dine with me to-morrow. Eight sharp." 

And Fred Heriot hurried on. 



CHAPTER V 

Dr. Heriot sprang out of his brougham, ran 
up the steps of 29, Compton Square, and rang the 
bell. 

" Is Mrs. Challeston at home? " he asked. 

" Yes, sir," came the reply, and he was shown up 
the low steps of the winding staircase into the 
drawing-room. 

He went towards the deep opening of the win- 
dow, for the locality was out of the stream of fash- 
ion, as the walls of the substantial houses testified. 
He looked a moment at the lilies of the valley grow- 
ing in the window pots, and then he walked across 
the room and took up a position by the narrow, 
carved mantelpiece. When the houses in Compton 
Square were built they were in the country, and 
Londoners looked on them as places for spending 
a holiday in, much as one thinks of Norway or 
Switzerland now. The growth of the mighty city 
had made them one with it, but the rent was still 
less than half that of a jerry-built box in Mayfair. 
On the other hand, as the house agent put it, one 
had nothing of an address. 

Dr. Heriot looked round the green and white 
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room with eyes which omitted nothing. He never 
entered it without being impressed anew by its 
peaceful charm. There was something so markedly 
feminine about it. He breathed hard. He thought 
of the wilderness known as the drawing-room at 
Henrietta Street, and wondered if " she " could do 
as much for it as she had done for this. 

There were some fine bits of furniture in his 
room, china which was china, and not rubbish 
cracked and chipped to tickle the purse of the un- 
wary. That picture which hung opposite the light 
was a gem in its way; so were others, yet he never 
entered those big doors without feeling that it 
might be better if he threw most of the things into 
the street. 

A moment later Mirabelle's entrance put an end 
to these reflections. 

" How are you? " he inquired, as he came for- 
ward and took her hand. 

" Quite well, thank you, doctor," she answered, 
with a suspicion of malice in her tone. 

" I could see that," he replied, rather as thougli 
it might have pleased him had she been ill. 

He let her fingers go, and bent his eyes reproach- 
fully on her. It was evident that it was not a pro- 
fessional nor a ceremonious visit, neither did he 
make any attempt at being an ordinary acquaint- 
ance. 

She went to a large chair and sat near the fire, 
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her black dress and the dark unholstery behind her 
showing off a face which, perhaps, might best be 
labelled — everything must have its label nowadays, 
and they generally get the wrong one — ^as interest- 
ing rather than good-looking. The eyes, as usual 
in such cases, were the best feature. They were 
dark and full, rather puzzling than fascinating. 
They were like the entire face, self-contradictory. 
They were frank and reserved, tender and indiffer- 
ent. 

She lard her hands on the arms of her chair and 
waited. Her attitude had a peculiar repose. It 
was so marked that it suggested an acquired 
quality. Nature never oyer emphasizes. Moreover 
it seemed as though she had been through all this 
before and was in no hurry for the next move. 

" Babette ought to be here soon," she re- 
marked. 

The words dashed like cold water on Heriot, for 
he knew they were the outcome of a train of 
thought in which he had no part. 

He came a step nearer and stood facing her. 

" Mirabelle! " he exclaimed, " do you intend to 
devote your whole time to that child? " 
. "I think so!" 

"You will have to part with her when your 
brother and his wife come home from India." 

" Of course. An aunt is only a locum tenens at 
the best of times." 
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" You may think of it lightly now, you won't 
look at it lightly when the day comes," he re- 
torted. 

She smiled and the smile altered and changed 
her whole face. Had Mirabelle Chellaston been a 
woman who cared for admiration, she would have 
cultivated that smile. 

It lingered on her lips now. She looked up at 
the man before her with something resembling ad- 
miration. His last words were so true, and women, 
all of them, have a great respect for the being who 
occasionally appraises them justly. 

" That is a long time ahead," she temporized. 

" It has to be faced." 

" I think," she said, her tone growing quieter 
with the touch of authority, " that if you don't 
mind, I'll put off thinking of the evil day." 

Fred Heriot perceived that it was useless to dwell 
on that aspect of the case. Mirabelle had made up 
her mind, and, with her, decision was not the pre- 
liminary to alteration. 

How are you? " she asked after a pause. 
As usual," he said shortly. 

" Busy? " 

" Very." 

She looked into the lire. 

" Babette ought to be here," she repeated. It 
was the second time she had made the remark, and 
it displeased him even more than previously. 
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There was he, standing in front of her, trying to 
impress his mind on hers, and all her attention was 
going to that child. 

He paced up the room and came back to his old 
position. For a man who prided himself on taking 
the world as it came — or went — ^without turning a 
hair, he was displaying plenty of disturbance. 

" Mirabelle," he began urgently. 

She put up her hand. He looked at it with in- 
terest though he had seen it more times then he 
could count. It was not so unusually beautiful; but 
it was very strong. 

" I said you were not to come and see me if it 
must be that," she expostulated. 

" I can't bear to think of your devoting all your 
days to that child when I know what the end must 
be," he said. 

A shadow came over her face. 

" Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof." 

" Have you thought of one other thing? " he 
demanded. " Is the girl you will train likely to be 
approved of by Anita, to be congenial to her, happy 
with her? " 

He had touched the mark this time. He was 
asking the question which Mirabelle had already' 
asked herself a score of times. She looked into the 
fire with a troubled expression. Could she be sure 
that she was not going the way to lay up pain for 
Babette? 
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" I have thought of that," she admitted. 

" Am I right? " he urged. 

" Perhaps," she replied. " But I mean to 
go on all the same. It must be the best for the 
child to know, as far as one can show her, the 
best." 

"Oh! Lord !" he cried roughly. " You women 
with aims and motives and a conscience! " 

She looked up quickly. This was a revelation of 
the real, struggling, warring nature of the man. 
This was what he might have been witht)ut the 
veneer of civilization, of ambition, of success. She 
realized that ; but before she had time to digest her 
knowledge, he was himself again. "Will your 
elaborate preparation make disillusion any easier? " 
he asked, in that suave, half bantering, half toler- 
ant tone habitual to him. 

She thought of herself. 

Unconsciously she took her stand on that saying 
relative to the harmfulness of a small dose of knowl- 
edge. 

" She shall be wiser than I was," Mirabelle an- 
swered. " I will not shield her too much. Besides, 
who knows, when Anita grows older she may be 
different." 

" You are optimistic," he answered bitterly. 
" No. Merely charitable," she retorted. 
He threw himself into a chair with a vexed 
movement. He felt as though he were dashing 
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himself against a rock. This pale, slight woman, 
had a way of putting a fence before him, which he 
could neither leap nor pull down. 

The experience was as novel as it was irritating. 
Fred Heriot was not accustomed to be balked. 
Success had followed him all the days of his life. 
At school, he had carried off prizes and a scholar- 
ship in the intervals between captaining his foot- 
ball team and playing in the eleven; he had taken 
to a profession because he liked it, and now, at an 
age when his contemporaries had hardly got their 
feet on the ladder, he was nearing the top. He at- 
tracted attention wherever he went ; he was of im- 
portance socially. People who thought they were 
good judges, declared that he would have done well 
in any capacity. Those who considered that to 
pursue the art of healing needed an apology, de- 
clared that medicine was merely his fad, and in- 
fluence his speciality. They were undoubtedly 
right in the latter statement, in so far that he had 
the gift — and cultivated that gift — of knowing men 
and women, of probing their secrets, of unlocking 
the cupboard door, and looking for himself at the 
skeleton therein. 

Just as he put his finger on the weak spot in 
Mirabelle's argument, he touched on the weak spot 
of those who came to consult him. And he did it 
so skilfully that the majority of them never found 
it out It did not tend to raise his estimate of 
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human nature; but since knowledge is power 
all the world over, it vastly increased his influ- 
ence. 

Now, he had met with a check, and, like all peo- 
ple whose paths have been too smooth, he resented 
the circumstance exceedingly. Indeed, so out of 
the ordinary run of things did he find it, that he 
could never persuade himself that the obstacle was 
permanently planted there. 

Each time he encountered it, h^ wondered why it 
was not removed, and sometimes, as now, he felt 
impelled to lift it on to his shoulders and carry it 
bodilv awav. 

" Will you ring? " said Mirabelle's quiet voice, 
" I think I want some tea." 

Instead, he came and stood before her. 

" Mirabelle," he asked, " when are you going to 
marry me? " 

She looked up. His eager eyes, dark with feel- 
ing, were fixed on her face. She met them without 
wavering. That might have answered him, since 
nothing compels a woman so much as a man's 
look. If she can meet that unmoved, then truly, 
he is nothing to her. For though she may disbe- 
lieve words, misinterpret actions, she has always 
an idea that a glance is outside his control, that 
he has bestowed it, in brief, because he could not 
help it. 

But Fred Heriot knew so littk about failure that 
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he could not recognize it when it flaunted itself be- 
fore him. 

" Don't," she replied, " it is so useless/' 

" I have loved you always," he went on, " ever 
since I was a boy thinking myself a man at the 
'Varsity, and you were a child in pinafores, a mere 
baby. I have loved you every day, every hour 

since. When you married Archie Chellaston 

Why," breaking oflf suddenly, " did you marry 
Archie Chellaston? " 

The man's wonderful faculty for getting at the 
truth came out here. She answered him, and an- 
swered him fully. 

" Because," she said, " I was young, and when 
one is seventeen and imaginative one is in such a 
hurry to convert some sinner into a saint that one 
dumps down a halo on the first bare head one sees." 

" And Archie would not wear the crown," con- 
cluded Fred. 

" It was not in his nature," she answered gravely. 
" Again it requires one to be seventeen or very in- 
experienced to imagine that one can change a 
man's nature. I have learned that now, and so I 
do not blame Archie." 

" He only lived two years. You learned all that 
in that time? " 

" Yes. Disillusion is a schoolmaster who pushes 
his pupils." 

There was a silence. A coal fell on to the tiled 
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hearth with a little thud, and Mirabelle raised her 
head. 

" You must know that the fault was not wholly 
his," she went on. " He reproduced what his father 
had planted in him. You cannot make depths out 
of shallows, nor waterfalls out of trickles, any more 
than, to use another illustration, you can make 
bricks without straw." 

He has been dead two years," went on Fred. 
Yes." 

Heriot refrained from adding " happily; " but 
he thought it all the more fervidly. 

'' Do not think I am speaking ungenerously of 
my husband," Mirabelle continued. " It is only to 
you I say this, because you, who understand such 
things will recognize that it is the best excuse for 
what — for what other people, who could not help 
knowing, perhaps found no excuse at all." 

" De tout comprendre, c'est de tout pardonner,*' he 
quoted. 

" Exactly," she answered. 

He felt that he had worked a step nearer her, and 
that hurried him. 

" It will come," he said in a moved voice. " You 
will forget that. I will be patient and it will come. 
Yoii cannot go on all your life grieving for a lost 
ideal. It will come. I will wait. Perhaps I ought 
not to have spoken yet, perhaps you have not had 
time to get over your shock. But it is better that 
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you should know. You do know now because I 
have told you; but you must have understood be- 
fore." 

" I did not," she answered firmly, " not until two 
months ago." 

" You know now," he reiterated. 

She raised herself in her chair. 

" Fred," she said, " it is hard to lose one's old 
friend, it is worse to think that he has set his mind 
on what he will never obtain. It is useless. Yes; 
it is useless," she persisted, as he shook his head. 
" I feel that I and matrimony are as far apart as 
pole from pole. There is a conviction within me, 
that I have done with the storm and stress of life. 
Henceforth, I shall be a spectator-^and," in a 
lighter tone, "you know it is the onlooker who 
sees most of the game. I only ask to walk through 
my days quietly." 

" And in the end," he demanded, " will you never 
grow lonely, will the solitary days never seem long? 
Will you never wish for the clasp of a warm hand, 
for the sound of a voice that has a tone apart for 
you? You have youth and strength now, you can 
afford to play with life, but between the fascination 
of youth and the quiescence of old age, remember, 
there comes a middle period, that middle period, 
when, as far as I know solitary women, they find 
the days hard to bear. Everyone around you 
will have ties, you will have none, probably not 
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even Babette will be available for you. What 
then? " 

Her face blanched before this picture. It is one 
that no woman cares to contemplate. It is prob- 
ably responsible for more unsuitable marriages 
than even a love of settlements. 

" Even if you do not love me, I would save you 
from that," he urged. " You do not dislike me. 
Let us begin on that." 

"No! No! "she cried. 

" Be persuaded," he went on. " I will ask noth- 
ing but what you care to give. Everything I re- 
ceive shall be your own free oflFering. Believe me, 
you were not made for loneliness, and loneliness 
must come." 

But Mirabelle was not the woman to be taken by 
a specious argument. 

" I would not wrong you by becoming your wife 
to escape monotony," she answered, " and for the 
rest, I refuse to look ahead. For the present I have 
Babette " — and thinking she knew something of 
her sister-in-law, she added, " and who knows how 
long I may keep her." 

Under his breath, Dr. Heriot muttered a hard 
word. 

" Babette! " he said aloud. 
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CHAPTER VI 

" I KNEW you would rather be here than at the 
club," remarked Fred Heriot, the same evening, as 
he passed the decanter across the table. 

"Of course!" 

John Thisselton and his host were seated facing 
each other in the dining-room at Henrietta Street. 
The room, notwithstanding the lights and the 
sparkle of glass and silver, still retained the air of a 
waiting-room. It was easier to imagine the in- 
evitable books and magazines on the table, silent 
figures, seated in the chairs ranged around the 
walls, and from time to time the opening and shut- 
ting of the door, as one by one, the names were 
called — than a convivial gathering. 

The solemn-faced man servant, whose hand 
seemed perpetually curving for a tip, had retired, 
and the attitude of the diners relaxed. Thev bent 
towards each other. 

" What have you come to ask me? " began 
Heriot, who knew his man. 

John looked up thoughtfully; but there was no 

surprise in the glance. Of course Fred understood 

that he had come to consult him. Fred did not 
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take his own discernment one whit more seriously 
than John took it for him. Much of the feeling that 
had gone to make up the admiring affection of the 
schoolboy for the medical student remained. He 
looked on Heriot as wiser, more clever than him- 
self, as seeing clearly where he could but perceive 
as in a glass darkly. He leaned on the friendship. 
It was, in fact, the one prop of an essentially reliant 
nature; he was content to be advised, willing even 
to be admonished. 

Heriot, on his part, had taken pains that this 
should be so. He had not watched John's slow 
development for nothing. He knew on what to 
lay stress, what to avoid. The consequence of this 
attitude was that in his worst emergency John had 
no hesitation in turning to him. It was only to be 
expected, for, recollect, when our neighbor does 
put us on a pedestal, it is usually we ourselves who 
compel him to take us off, and Fred had been care- 
ful that his column should not so much as rock. 

He played with his glass with long white fingers 
and waited. It never did to hurry John. 

" How can I get some shooting abroad, anything 
that won't cost too much, but that will be the real 
thing? " asked John, as hf went straight to the 
heart of his requirements. 

" Then you won't live at Thisselton? " 

"Can't!" 

"So I imagined! " 
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Dr. Heriot looked' into the face opposite. He 
had seen at the first glance that the last few days 
had left their traces upon it. It was older, even 
more unbending. A kind of suppressed eagerness 
had gone out of it; the anticipation of what was to 
come had given place to an air of expecting noth- 
ing more. 

" Why did he think so much of living there? " 
asked the doctor of himself. 

" And when will you be able to enter into your 
own? " he asked aloud. 

John changed his position restlessly. When one 
has but one friend one usually treats him pretty 
squarely, and John had never before put Fred off 
with half the truth. 

Never, most likely," he jerked out. 
Is there something in the background? " was 
the thought which shot across Heriot's mind. 

He looked again at the face before him. 

" What could there be? " he asked himself. 

Thus, the very clever people, who pride them- 
selves on seeing a great deal often miss the 
obvious, so busy are they pursuing their own 
deductions. 

Had Heriot come upon the case with an open 
mind, it is probable that he would have learned all 
there was to learn before he had finished with it; 
but as he had always expected that the Thisselton 
estate was far more impoverished than John real- 
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ized, all he saw was simply the confirmation of his 
own opinion. 

" I knew what it would be," he concluded, and 
though no one could say he was pleased by John's 
misfortunes, on the other hand, no one could main- 
tain that he was not pleased to find his view cor- 
rect. 

" Tell me what you want," he said. 

John's somewhat incoherent explanation that he 
must have something to fill up time and keep him 
going, which could only mean, to his mind, that 
he wanted something in the way of sport, was sup- 
plemented by a few questions. 

" How like John," Heriot told himself, when 
this plan to drown disappointment had been fully 
elaborated. " Half of us would have taken to drink 
or dissipation, but John is going to do things 
healthily. John is such an eminently well-balanced 
person." 

He looked at his friend with an increase of in- 
terest. His affection for John, which was very real, 
was always stimulated by an unfailing curiosity to 
know how he would take this or that. 

" He is a rum fellow," Fred concluded, as he 
noticed that the eyes were weary, that the mouth 
was set, the expression hard. " He took his father's 
second marriage just like this. I shall never forget 
his face when he heard of it." 

That reminded him that Madame had always in- 
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terested him. He could never understand her 
shrewdness making the mistake of marrying an 
English squire. 

He made a few inquiries about her. John an- 
swered shortly. He hated as much as to mention 
her name. Moreover, he was beginning to wonder 
if he dared risk a question. 

During the whole day he had been torn with a 
longing to ask that which his lips shrank from 
uttering. With the first blow of the awful news 
had come acquiescence, now he was restless under 
it. He was asking himself, if there was no way of 
avoiding his trouble, if somewhere there was not a 
loop-hole of escape. 

In a general way he had taken it for granted that 
madness was hereditary. But was there never an 
exception? His habit of dealing plainly with him- 
self told him that he had never heard of one. Yet 
might not that be because he had never taken the 
trouble to inquire? He wanted to ask the straight 
question — ^to receive a straight answer. 

On the other hand, he shrank from confiding the 
story to anyone. His reserve asked him how he 
could enter into such details about his mother. 
Could her son point to his neck, and own how the 
scar came there, could he repeat, what seemed to 
him, the most awful story one human being could 
tell of another's infirmities? 

The only consolation was that the secret had 
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been so well kept. If he breathed a word of it, he 
should always be afraid that someone might get to 
know. If he went to a strange doctor, might not 
his story be woven into one of those things called 
" remarkable cases? " 

There remained Fred, his old friend Fred. 

He raised his head and looked at the clever, im- 
perturbable face, with the dark, smooth hair, the 
dark eyes, and the mouth, which admiring patients, 
chiefly of the gentler sex, said was his handsomest 
feature, but which a physiognomist might have 
pronounced to be hardly strong enough for the 
rest of the face. 

Should he confide in him? He found it so diffi- 
cult to begin. He lifted his glass and cleared his 
throat. 

Then happened one of those trifles which make 
history. It was a woman, and one who had laid 
her experiences to heart, who declared that we are 
continually giving life and taking it away by our 
lightest words. 

Fred Heriot bent forward. 

" There is a boy; isn't there? " he asked. 

John understood that the reference was to 
Armand. 

" Yes," he answered. " He succeeds after me." 

" Then," retorted Heriot, " I should advise you 
to marry. The son of his mother would hardly do 
at Thisselton," 
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Into John's essentially undiplomatic nature sud- 
denly flashed an inspiration. He might get at what 
he wanted to know without asking the direct ques- 
tion. 

" I suppose he must take after her," he said. 

It occurred to Dr. Heriot that if the boy re- 
sembled his father it would not mend matters 
much, so he confined himself to a generality. 

"What is bred in the bone; you know," he 
quoted. 

John was silent a moment. Emergency was 
lending him extraordinary powers of finesse. 

" Then why do half the people marry whom they 
do marry? " he asked. 

The blunderer often hits a mark he little knows. 
John had done it with a vengeance now. 

Fred Heriot filled his glass again and emptied it 
ftt a gulp. His face, carefully trained to repress 
every indication of what was passing in his mind, 
showed nothing, save a little twitching of the 
shaven upper lip. 

"Why! "he echoed. 

He thought of the woman he had left not three 
hours ago, of how she had worshipped and been 
disillusioned. He thought, too, of how he was 
suffering for the supineness of a guardian, who. 
moved it may be, by the prospect of a coronet, 
had allowed his ward to marry a gambler and a 
drunkard. 
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Archie Chellaston was his uncle, Lord Stafton's 
heir, until that ancient roue married youth and in- 
nocence, and, becoming possessed of an Isaac, cut 
his nephew off with the proverbial shilling. 

" I tell you, John," he burst forth, " if you had 
seen what I have seen you would be sick with the 
iniquity of these marriages. Every day girls with- 
out an idea of what they are doing are sacrificed." 

He paused abruptly. He was afraid lest he 
should be stirred out of general charges into 
specific accusations. 

After a minute he began again. 

"Why, look at the Eastleigh's," he said, re- 
ferring to a notorious cause cilbbre, " they did not 
even stick at insanity, though they knew well 
enough it was there." 

There was a pause. Heriot cracked a nut, and 
absently dipped it into the salt. All his thoughts 
were fixed on Mirabelle, or he would have re- 
marked the peculiar, deadly stillness of the voice 
which asked the next question. 

" And insanity always goes on? " it asked. 

Heriot, glad to escape from himself, took up the 
subject. 

" You mean from father to son," he said. 

"Yes!" 

" I think," the doctor returned, as he leaned a 
little over the table, " that anyone who marries, be 
it man or woman, knowing that there is insanity in 
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the family, commits nothing short of a crime. The 
individual may be as sane as you or I " — ^here 
John's hand clenched the fingers into the palm un- 
der the tablecloth — " but that is no guarantee that 
the curse will not reappear in his children. It al- 
ways seems to me/' went on Fred, his tone grow- 
ing less professional, " that the declaration that the 
sins of the fathers should be visited on the children 
is one of the most profound truths in this troubled 
world of ours, and one," he continued, his mind 
going back to his own concerns, " which our day 
seems particularly bent on disregarding." 

" Then," said John, " in your estimation, such a 
marriage is neither more nor less than a crime." 

The doctor looked up, impressed at length by the 
eagerness before him. 

" Old chap, you don't want to marry anyone 
with that hanging over her? " he asked. 

John laughed shortly. 

" Marriage is not in my line even if I could af- 
ford it," he said, and unfortunately he was not the 
man to take pleasure in the irony of a situation. 

" No," rejoined Heriot, " I should hardly say it 
was." 

Up to the present, the absence of feminine in- 
fluence had been a marked feature of John's life. 
He had indulged in no boyish fancies, in none of 
the hot and cold fevers of adolescence. Heriot al- 
ways expected the petticoat to make its appear- 
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ance, and, as John grew older, he awaited its advent 
with increased interest. It would be like the 
measles, all the more virulent for postponement. 

" You will give me an introduction to that fellow 
who is going to the Rockies then? " asked John. 

" Yes,'' said Heriot. 



CHAPTER VII 

When John returned to his rooms he found a 
letter on the table. It bore a French postmark, 
had been addressed to Mr. Carslake's office, and 
sent on from there. 

He tore it open, wondering who his foreign cor- 
respondent might be, glanced down the page and 
a half of uncertain writing, then, sinking into a 
chair, he read it again slowly, deliberately. 

The lines in his forehead grew deeper, he leaned 
the hand which still held the letter over the arm of 
his chair, and sat, upright, defiant. 

It was a summons from his stepmother, a com- 
mand rather than a prayer that he would go and 
see her before sbe died. She assured him that she 
had not many days to live, and intimated that his 
presence was required upon a matter of business. 

There was not a single expression of apology or 
contrition; the words somewhat conveyed to John, 
that if Madame had her time to come over again, 
she would alter nothing — ^nothing, that is to say, 
with regard to her treatment of him. 

" Does she think I have nothing to do but to 
obey? " he asked himself, and he actually laughed. 

77 
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AH the same, it was this very absence of affecta- 
tion which prevented his refusing. Had Madame 
whined, he would have torn the letter across, would 
have hesitated, would probably not have gone at 
all. As it was the hardness somehow appealed to 
him, and he supposed he must start on the morrow. 

He changed his position, and as he did so he 
perceived that there was another enclosure. He 
unfolded and read it. It was a doctor's certificate, 
setting forth the gravity of his patient's condition. 
Madame had not evidently expected to be believed 
on her own testimony. John wondered how she 
had represented matters to her medical man; he 
fancied he could read disapprobation between the 
lines of the curt announcement. As he thought of 
it, he became certain that even on her death-bed 
his stepmother had not hesitated to malign him in 
order to serve an end of her own. 

Suddenly, his anger leaped forth. He was shaken 
with a very tempest of indignation. This woman 
had wronged him ever since their paths crossed, 
she had deprived him of his father, she had impov- 
erished him, she had spoiled his life, she had come 
between him and the only career for which he had 
ever experienced the slightest inclination. 

Just now, he was sure that everything would 
have been comparatively easy had he but been al- 
lowed to take his chance of dying like a man, sword 
in hand. 
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Why should he go to her? 

He would not go to her. 

He brought his clenched fist down on the table. 

" Let her die! " he almost shouted. 

He leaned his head back against the hard wood 
of his chair. He would send no answer at all; no! 
he would write and let her see what pleasure he 
took in denying her. She had tortured him, now 
the tables were turned, and the whip was in his 
possession. He hoped she would suffer; he hoped 
she would suffer horribly. If his determination 
hastened her death, it would only be just. He was 
afraid she had no heart, so he could not tear that; 
but the object of prime importance to Madame had 
always been her own desires, and he felt sure he 
was thwarting them now. 

All at once his arms fell to his sides, his jaw 
dropped, he half raised himself, sitting forward in 
his chair, staring at the flaming gas-jet. 

Was — ^was this madness? He had not known 
that he could feel so evil. Was this how IT was 
going to begin? He had never lost control of him- 
self so completely before. People did begin with 
paroxysms of passion. 

He sat still, not daring to stir, watching himself 
as it were, waiting for the next move of his own 
nature. The minutes went by. He could almost 
hear the throbbing of his heart. Nothing happened 
— he was still himself. 
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Slowly John began to pace the room. The 
hideous question that he had asked once already 
clamored to be answered anew. How could he go 
on living with this terror always at his elbow? He 
went to the window and threw it open. He asked 
himself, for the third time, how could he live and 
face this? Then he let the window sash go down 
with a bang, and swung round on his heel. 

" Coward! " he cried bitterly. 

His courage had reasserted itself. Whatever the 
fit had been it was passed. Since he knew others 
might come, he could guard against them. The 
tenacious Thisselton temper upheld him. Was he 
going to be driven out of life by fear? He would 
hold on, fall, if fall he must, fighting. 

With the grey, drawn look, betraying the strug- 
gle still on his face, he went back to his chair and 
picked up Madamc's letter. It particularly empha- 
sized the fact that there was no time to lose. 

He put out his hand, and took up a Bradshaw. 
He was glad that it required time to arrange his 
route, for he realized that nothing was so good for 
him as occupation. He made out a list of trains, 
selected his clothes, wrote a few lines to Fred 
Heriot, and enclosed both the doctor's and 
Madame's letter to him. 

Perhaps he might not have gone into such de- 
tail, had he been absolutely open a few hours ago. 
He had some vague idea of being entirely above 
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board whenever it was possible as a set-off to the 
secret which he meant to keep for ever from his old 
friend. 

For so we all make our little bargains with Fate, 
and sometimes we even get as far as wondering 
why she does not always accept the terms of the 
agreement. 

John kept himself employed until the dawn was 
about to break, then, tired out, he threw himself 

on to his bed and slept. 

• •.■•• 

The following morning, John Thisselton started 
for Nice. There was no place that Madame loved 
so well. Its meretricious brightness was dear to 
her, its hollowness was substantial enough for her; 
she asked nothing better than to air her exag- 
gerated toilets on the Promenade des Anglais. 

As the rapide raced southwards, John had leisure 
to think. He was going to see his stepmother; 
but he was also going very near to the town where 
his own mother was buried. He began to wonder 
if he could find the retreat where she had spent the 
last years of her life; if he could glean any par- 
ticulars of her case. 

From time to time, ever since he went to the 
preparatory school and found that other boys, 
even when they had lost their mothers, had a vivid 
picture, an intimate acquaintance as it were, 
through the teaching of others, to replace that 
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loss, he had wondered why no one ever spoke to 
him of his mother. He had learned, through 
Susan he thought, that she was an orphan, and 
gradually, by an unwilling word from his father 
here, an omission there, he had come to know that 
she was brought up by an uncle who died within 
a year of her marriage, and that though she had 
money, which his father apparently made haste to 
squander, she was hardly of the same birth as the 
Thisseltons. 

By day, by night, he was borne towards the 
South, over the fertile plains of middle France, past 
the grim, walled city of the Popes, racing onwards 
side by side with the mighty river, which flows into 
the sea at Marseilles; then, along again, by that 
exquisite coast, with the blue Mediterranean lap- 
ping on pebbly shores, until he came to his desti- 
nation. 

At the station, he escaped from the crowd of 
touts, and, after leaving his bag in the care of the 
porter belonging to the hotel where he intended to 
spend the night, he inquired his way to his step- 
mother's abode. 

The sun was blazing overhead, the heavens were 
spotlessly blue, the white houses with their striped 
sunblinds were all so different from the greyness he 
had left at home. 

Presently he crossed the gardens, and came to 
the Promenade; but as it was the early afternoon 
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that famous stretch of road was mostly given over 
to children and their maids. 

Halfway down the row of hotels, standing back 
in a garden of palms, with mimosa shedding a yel- 
low snow at its feet, with blazing spots of red from 
the begonias in the flower beds, and with heliotrope 
and roses j:limbing up the pillars of the veranda, 
he came to the hotel he sought. • 

He waited a moment before he asked for Mrs. 
Thisselton. Even now, what he was about was so 
distasteful that his impulse was to go away, and to 
postpone it, if only for an hour or two. 

When he did put the question, he was answered 
that Monsieur was expected; would he give him- 
self the trouble of entering. 

John did so," and was handed over to a waiter, 
who took him to Madame's sahn, then, bowing 
himself out, assured Monsieur that Madame should 
immediately be made to know of his arrival. 

The blinds were down in the heavily upholstered 
room, and even as the man pushed aside the door 
curtain, John was assailed by the strong odor of 
cypre. He started and threw back his head. 

In an instant he was again the bewildered, lonely 
little boy at Thisselton, battling with a sense that 
everything was going as it ought not, and yet not 
knowing how things ought to be. In fancy he 
again threw open the doors and windows as soon 
as his stepmother left the room in order that the 
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detestable perfume might escape; once more, in 
imagination, he was creeping up the stairs into the 
attics, sniffing as he mounted higher for fear that 
even here that scent should pursue him. 

His mood had not been pliant before; it became 
crystalline under this experience. He told himself 
sardonically that Madame would find that she had 
sent for him to small purpose. 

He went up to the table, and asked himself im- 
patiently how long he was to be kept waiting. He 
had not even the curiosity to raise his eyes. He 
somehow knew that all the photographs would 
be in tarnished frames, and that, if there was a 
plant in the room, it would lack water. 

All at once, the door was swung open, and a boy 
came round and stood before him. 

Without looking John knew. 

He waited an instant; the boy waited. 

John felt that the move must come from him. 
He raised his head. This was Armand. This tall 
lad of fifteen was his stepbrother; and he had never 
set eyes on him before. 

There was no mistaking that Armand was a 
Thisselton. John saw that at a glance. He saw, 
too, the remarkable likeness to his own father, and 
was mollified by it. Had the boy resembled 
Madame, he would have turned from him, as it 
was, he slowly looked him up and down. A little 
longer nose, an oval face, a touch of fulness about 
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the eyelids appeared to be the only traits that 
Armand had inherited from his mother. 

" You are John," remarked the lad with an 
aplomb which would have been impossible to his 
elder brother at a corresponding age, or indeed at 
any time. 

" Yes," said the man slowly. 

He looked at the hand which was held out to 
him, and then took it with a grim certainty that 
this was the last thing he had intended. He was 
thankful that the. boy was dressed in the regulation 
Eton jacket and wide collar. He did not know what 
he had expected; but certainly some " mounte- 
bank's " costume. 

" Sit down," continued Armand, drawing up an 
armchair a little out of the shadow, and speaking 
exactly as if such meetings were the every day 
events of his life. " I have ordered some lunch for 
you." 

" I came to see your mother," interposed John, 
stiffly; for he had no mind to break the bread of 
his enemy. 

" I know," nodded the boy. " She has been told 
you are here. But it will take her an age to get 
ready, you know." 

There was an insinuation in the tone which 
made John draw into himself. He examined the 
face opposite and wondered if the nose were not 
noticeably long after all. 
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" You came straight through? " went on Ar- 
mand, conversationally. " I hate the journey, and 
I hate breaking it in Paris rather worse." 

" Do you do it often? " asked John. 

" Here or somewhere else about as long every 
holidays." 

" Where are you at school? " 

The boy waited an instant to get over his amuse- 
ment at the question. 

" Eton, of course," he answered, as though there 
were but one educational establishment in the 
world. 

John frankly stared. Once more this was beyond 
his hopes. It upset another of his calculations. 
Whatever had induced Madame to do anything so 
right-minded? 

" Why," he said, unwillingly, " I thought you 
would be French." 

The boy was at the window arranging the sun- 
blinds so that a little more light came into the 
room, and as he heard the words, he threw back 
his head. A gleam of sunshine caught the bright 
yellow hair, showed the vivid blue of his eyes. 

The Thisseltons had been a strong rather than 
a handsome race. This one threatened to be the 
Adonis of the family. 

" I'm not," he retorted. " I'm English — as Eng- 
lish as you," and in his excitement, the suspicion 
of a foreign accent came into his speech. 
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John did not fail to notice that. 

He was about to make an allusion to it, for of 
course he must be judicial, severe even, when a 
knock sounded on the door. 

" Entrezr called the boy, and a waiter came in 
with a tray. 

As soon as the man had gone Armand advanced 
to the table. 

He motioned John to a seat with an air which 
made the grim man ask himself if the boy had been 
born playing the host. 

" Whisky and soda? ** he inquired. 

John assured him that he did not want anything. 
He had lunched in the train. 

" Must have a drink then," commented Armand, 
with his man-of-the-world air. 

For the third time, John deliberately scrutinized 
his half-brother. Here was something utterly be- 
yond him. He did not know whether he was 
attracted or repelled. 

But his glance was returned with a friendly smile, 
and, while he looked, that certainty of kinship, born 
probably of the lad's likeness to his father, tugged 
at his heart. This was the only relative he pos- 
sessed in the world, and was he going to repudiate 
the relationship? 

"Armand," he began, and then, irritated as 
usual by the name, he asked, " That is the only 
name you possess; isn't it? " 
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" Don't like it? " questioned the boy, and then, 
seeing the other's point of view, he went on — 
" very French, isn't it? Our fellows call me Paste 
— ^Almond Paste, you know. They tried Froggy 
Paste, but " — ^with a tolerant air, " one must draw 
the line at some things." 

" And how did you draw the line? " asked John, 
who was more and more amazed. 

" I licked as many as I could, and when I 
couldn't lick them they licked me, but just you 
wait," the boy explained. 

"Oh! "muttered John. 

" Now," went on the lad, bending forward with 
that persuasive air, which, in his younger days, had 
made Captain Thisselton so " charming " a man in 
more than one woman's eyes — " Will you have a 
drink? " 

John felt as though he had been bribed, and yet 
he slowly extended his hand, then as sharply with- 
drew it again. 

It flashed into his mind to wonder why he had 
been brought here; was this meeting part of a 
well laid plan to inveigle him into something? 

" Did your mother tell you to come and talk to 
me? " he asked roughly. 

" Does not know I've come," the boy re- 
turned. 

Yet John was not convinced. What would a lie 
more or less be to her son? 
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" Say when? " suggested Armand, as he poured 
the spirit into the glass. 

" Does your mother know you are here? " re- 
peated John. 

" I've told you," rang out the reply. The This- 
selton spirit spoke there and John acknowledged 
it. 

" I beg your pardon," he said. 

The boy held up the bottle and glass, ignoring 
the last words.- 

" Only that ! " he exclaimed, when he was bidden 
to stop, and he looked at the liquid with an amused 
air. " You should see mother's peg." 

Again John stiffened. This was the second time 
that he thought he had detected a want of respect 
in Armand's tone when he alluded to his mother. 
John might despise her himself, but he considered 
that her son should hide the feeling even if he were 
forced to entertain it. 

" Has your mother ever been to see you at 
school? " he asked. 

For an instant the boy looked straight at him; 
and again John was impressed by the gulf which lay 
between Armand's boyhood and his own. 

" She never goes to England," came the brief 
reply. It was dry, too, and the light head bent in 
just the fashion that Captain Thisselton had been 
wont to bend his, when he wished to close an un- 
pleasant subject. 
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The action, the certainty that much had been 
left unsaid, gratified John. Again! was it that 
things were so much better than he had pictured, 
or was it the tie of blood impelling him? 

He took up his glass. After all, the boy was his 
father's son; and, the lad was so English. He 
seemed to have none of the mean ways he remem- 
bered against Madame. 

He put out his hand for the syphon of soda. 
Armand was about to push it across-when he sud- 
denly exclaimed " stop! " 

He went to the bell and rang impatiently. When 
it was answered he spoke to the waiter imperiously 
in French. John could not follow clearly what he 
said, but chiefly, he remarked the gestures. Ar- 
mand appeared to change his nationality with his 
speech. ' 

As soon as the waiter retired, taking the syphon 
with him, John asked with some acerbity what all 
the fuss had been about. 

The boy gave a final shrug of his shoulders as 
though to round off the impersonation, and then, 
changing the tone of his voice, he explained that 
the syphon was not full. 

"They are always trying to do us," he con- 
cluded. " All hotel people are thieves. I expect 
if you are not up to them they will charge you twice 
too much. You had better let me look over your 
bill before you pay it. They know mother is too 
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sharp for them, so they try it on with me, while she 
is upstairs; but if they think I'm green they'll find 
they are mistaken. I told him that now." 

John saw the glitter in the eyes. So Shylock was 
still ready to demand his pound of flesh. And that 
nose ! How could it be a Thisselton face with that 
nose. 

He pushed the glass from him. 

" Won't keep you waiting a moment," Armand 
assured him with a courteous gesture. 



CHAPTER VIII 

After John was ushered into his stepmother's 
room there was a pause. He stood, bold upright, 
in the middle of the polished floor, and made no 
attempt at a conventional greeting. 

He was chiefly conscious of that scent, of that 
overpowering, detestable perfume. There had 
been no softening in his heart when he entered; 
but, even had it been there, this would have ban- 
ished it. 

Some quick words, in a voice that he knew so 
well in spite of the changes of time and disease, 
roused him. He saw a Sister, clad in the garb of a 
nursing order, glide from the room, and he recog- 
nized that Madame had commanded that they two, 
mortal enemies, should be left together. 

The door closed. He never moved. He had 

become accustomed to the dim light. He saw the 

white, looped-up mosquito curtains, the little 

French bed. He knew that Madame lay there; but 

he did not as much as glance at her. He would do 

nothing to make things easier for her. He could 

never rid himself of the idea that as one had sown, 

so ought one to reap. 

93 
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But Madame had never waited for anyone to 
remove the obstacles out of her path. She believed 
that to be a good business woman one had to act 
for one's self, otherwise things might always lie in 
the way. She pushed this aside as characteristic- 
ally as she had removed many others. 

" Come here! " she commanded. 

The man in the middle of the room heard the 
voice. Up till now it had always told him to go. 
" Am I a dog," he asked himself, " that I should 
obey? " 

There was a moment's silence. 

" I am dying you know," was Madame's next 
remark. It was made quite unemotionally, as one 
might talk of the weather or the season at Monte 
Carlo. 

John threw up his head fiercely. 

" Is that the truth? " he demanded. 

He heard a little movement among the bed cov- 
erings. 

" I sent you the doctor's certificate," Madame 
reminded him in a tolerant voice, and as though 
she rather pitied his dullness. 

She spoke English with facility, only an accent 
here and there betraying her. She accounted for it 
by saying that in her younger days, she had spent 
some time with a prosperous uncle in a London 
suburb. 

Still John did not move. 
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" If you ring for the Sister she will give you the 
doctor's address," Madame went on. " You can go 
and ask him for yourself. I am in a hurry, but there 
will be time for that." 

For answer, John came up until he stood beside 
the white curtains. He looked at the pale blue silk 
counterpane, then, inch by inch upwards, at the 
swollen, still over-jewelled hands lying outside the 
coverings, at the painted face, the touched-up eyes, 
the false fringe, the dyed hair. 

His scrutiny was merciless. 

" I believe you are ill," he said at length. For 
there is that which no amount of rouge will hide. 

" Je vous remerciey' said the invalid, and the 
mockery of the three words said to him in French, 
seemed to hold the situation. 

Again neither of them spoke. The sick woman 
altered her position very carefully, as one comes to 
do when one is not certain what the consequences 
of movement may be. She, in her turn, looked the 
man up and down. She had seen him last when he 
was a boy younger than Armand was now; yet he 
was essentially the same. Some natures have their 
final pattern stamped on them at their birth; some 
change it with every decade — but these do not go 
far. 

" Armand is the more like his father," she said. 

The observation came gently under her breath; 
but her eyes watched anxiously for its effect. 
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" He docs not take after me at all," she went on. 

" Why have you sent for me? " interrupted 
John, 

" Because I am dying." 

'* You told me that in your letter otherwise I 
should not have come." 

" You are brutal," she remarked. 

" I am truthful," he retorted. 

" You hate me? " she asked. 

He hesitated. A woman, a dying woman, lay 
before him. 

" Ohf you may say so. I don't mind," she went 
on. 

The words goaded him. What was she that she 
should read him? How dared she jibe at his 
momentary softness. He had heard somewhere — 
he supposed it was one of Fred Heriot's remarks, 
since his knowledge of men and women was mostly 
a second-hand one, borrowed from that source — 
that a woman can rule a man exactly as long as 
she can guess his thoughts. Was that how she had 
gained her mastery over his father? He remem- 
bered the broken-down bibulous gambler. 

" Yes," he said, not hesitating now, " I do hate 
you." 

And the words fell slowly, deliberately, as though 
he were drawing out the pleasure of saying 
them. 

And I hate you," Madame retorted; but, 
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womanlike, she amplified the statement. "You 
have always been in my way/' she concluded. 

John bowed. He looked as though he were 
rather pleased with the last statement. 

"You cannot live at Thisselton, I suppose?" 
Madame resumed. 

" I cannot." 

" You will never be able I suppose/' she com- 
mented. " Not unless you marry money and you 
are not the kind of a man a rich woman would 
fancy. There is nothing about you to tempt her 
and it would never be worth her while to sell her- 
self for Thisselton. I did of course; but then I 
was a foreign fool; you would require your wife 
to be of your own prosaic, beef-eating nationality. 
No! You will never find a woman to sell herself 
for Thisselton; and certainly not for you. A 
woman either makes that bargain for diamonds or 
for a soft word. You would give neither. You 
were an aggravating child to live with; you would 
be worse as a husband. No," she declared for the 
third time, as though it were a thought to gloat 
upon, " I don't see how you can ever live at This- 
selton." 

John let her finish; he heard the words coming 
out in jerks with pauses, caused by weakness be- 
tween them; but he did not take in the sense of 
them. He was realizing something else, something 
of far more importance. It was borne in upon him. 
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that even in the days of passion, when surely 
Delilah might have trimmed Samson's locks to 
what pattern she pleased, the secret of his mother's 
calamity had been withheld. 

** If only she knew! ". he thought, as he realized 
what an exquisite weapon of vengeance this would 
have been to Madame. 

For a moment, remembrance caused a shiver to 
run down between his shoulders and then he thrust 
the thought away. 

" Why have you sent for me? " he demanded. 

Instead of answering, Madame gave a sketch of 
her illness. She explained that it was some heart 
trouble which had been increasing for years until 
now — 2l sudden attack might bring the end at any 
moment. 

And as John listened, the humanity within him 
was again touched. He thought it was because 
Madame stated her facts so calmly, so unemotion- 
ally. He asked himself if there must not be a trace 
at least of something better if she could face Death 
like this. He did not know that sex survives to the 
last moment with some women. Madame would 
have whined, and shuddered, would have implored 
pity and would have been penitent quite as suc- 
cessfully had he been a man to whom distress might 
appeal. 

" Are you sure? " he asked, when she paused. 

The words could not be called sympathetic, but 
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Madame knew that she had not played her trump 

card in vain. 
A little of the old contempt for a man's simple- 

ness came back; a touch, too, of the old desire to 

play the cat to his mouse. She put up her hand to 

bring one of the curls of her fringe farther over the 

worst wrinkles on her forehead. And even as she 

did so, she saw that she had made a mistake. It 

was not the first time that vanity had proved her 

undoing. 

John stepped back, watching her with suspicious 
eyes. 

"Yes," she hastened to say, as she looked 
squarely into his face, " I am dying though I do 
chance to prefer that my fringe should be straight." 

" I have been here nearly half an hour," he re- 
minded her. His voice was harsh. He hated her 
afresh for letting him see how clever she was. 
True," she answered indifferently. 
Armand succeeds after you," she said, when 
next she broke the silence. 

" Yes." 

" If you die unmarried or childless you can't alter 
that whatever you do." 

The sentence was a mistake. It brought John's 
secret vividly before him, and truly, it is an ill wind 
which blows no one any good, when that hideous 
possession could give him a moment's satisfaction. 

He bent his head. 
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"But/' she resumed, "you cannot marry on 
nothing a year." 

" I do not contemplate marrying," he answered, 
and then, lest she might take too much comfort 
from that, he added, though he felt that he was 
going perilously near to a lie — "not at present 
that is/' 

Madame's worn voice fell into a softer key. 

" I am rich," she announced, " far richer than 
you think. It will all go to Armand." 

" Yes," said John. 

" Everything with him will depend on who takes 
care of him when I am gone." 

In his heart John was inclined to agree with her; 
but he kept silent. 

"A French training would make him into a 
Parisian and you know what that means," she said. 
" As the son of a gambler and an adventuress per- 
haps that seems the fittest conclusion; but I tell 
you truly," and she raised herself in her eagerness, 
" an English training would make him an English* 
man. It would be the easier task, he has more in- 
clination that way. I don't know why he should 
have; but," with a movement of her shoulders, 
" he has." 

The man by her side began to wonder if this 
were leading up to something. With the next 
words, he knew. 

96185B 
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" I have made you Armand's personal guard- 
ian," Madame announced. 

" You have made me Armand's, your son's, per- 
sonal guardian," John repeated. 

Who so fit as an elder brother," she mocked. 
Are you thinking of fitness? " he asked cruelly. 
Yes," Madame replied, holding her ground, 
and letting go the irony. " Besides being the 
proper person — I should not have cared a rap for 
that alone, you chance to be honest. You will look 
after his money " (she could not help putting that 
first). " You will not take one penny piece even 
if you could do it without being found out. You 
would not do for him what I did for you with This- 
selton even if I did not take precautions (which I 
shall do) to make it impossible. You are what you 
would call just, and you will see that the boy is 
taken care of. You hate me as I hate you; but 
you will get no satisfaction out of your hatred, not 
even when you have this excellent chance, first be- 
cause Armand is a Thisselton, and again because 
he is so like your father." 

Madame waited a moment. John had nothing 
to say; what could he say to a woman who was 
clever enough to analyze a situation in this fashion. 
Every word she uttered hit the very bull's eye of 
truth. 

When she spoke again it was in a different voice. 

" You will see he goes everywhere wliere I could 
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not/' she asked, and now there was a trace of 
wistfulness in her tone. " But whatever happens, 
remember," resuming her incisive method, " it will 
not be your doing. I began it. I have made him 
an Englishman, deprived myself of him to that 
end, sent him into your barbarous country, to your 
Eton." 

"Why!" exclaimed John, "did you do 
that? " 

"Ah!" retorted Madame in a contemptuous 
voice, " I did not expect you to understand. It has 
always been my aim." 

" And if I refuse to take the boy? " 

Something very like a smile interfered with the 
lines of paint about Madame's mouth. 

" You will not do that," she rejoined. " He is a 
Thisselton, and you are sure that no one will be 
so careful as yourself to eliminate the mother in 
him." 

Again John was struck with the penetration. He 
could not have put his own case more exactly 
himself. But to eliminate the mother meant the 
forgetting of her also. 

" Don't you care for your son? " he blurted 
out. 

The dying woman looked at him with an air of 
measureless superiority. 

'" He is my son," she answered, " and I am what 
you call a Jewess." 
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John saw that that had come upon something* 
beyond him. He felt, too, almost as though he had 
been reproved. 

" I do not understand/' he muttered. 

" I did not expect you would," she retorted. 

Then Madame took up the thread of the con* 
versation. She wished the boy to be thoroughly 
educated in the English fashion ; to do in all things 
as other Thisseltons had done. She advised John 
to retain her man of business, assuring him that he 
was worth twenty Mr. Carslakes. 

John received the information as it was given; 
he asked for an explanation now and again, put a 
question from time to time, made himself ac- 
quainted with all the details of income and invest^ 
ments. 

" You understand all I have told you," Madame 
asked, and the faint weary voice betrayed what a 
strain the interview was upon her. 

John replied that he did. 

She moved right round, turning her sharp, black 
eyes fully on to him. 

" And now," she asked, " what sum down will 
you take to make Thisselton over to Armand to- 
morrow? " 

She had to repeat her question twice before John 
could fully believe his ears. 

" Nothing will tempt me to part with it," he de- 
clared. 
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Madame moved her head impatiently upon her 
{hIIow. 

" It is no good to you," she said, " you cannot 
afford to live there." 

" It is mine," retorted John, 

She named a figure, a higher, yet a higher. She 
flung the fact that he could not live in the old 
house at him again and again. But she might as 
well have set about moving Mahomet's mountain. 

There was no mess of pottage ever compounded 
for which John would sell his birthright. 

Finally, exhausted, baffled, she dismissed him. 

" When I see you in the morning you will have 
thought it over," she said. '' Distasteful as my 
presence is to you, I must ask you to come again 
to sign some necessary papers. Recollect, I offer 
you a great deal of money. You will be rich, 
and riches can do more for you than Thissel- 
ton." 

" Money is not everything," he cried. 

" It leads to everything," she retorted, with that 
full and particular belief of her kind, in the pur- 
chasing power of gold. 

When John left the invalid's room he passed 
quickly down the hotel and on to the promenade. 
As he scented the fresh air he breathed heavily. 
Again, unimaginative as he was, the sensation that 
he was merely a plaything in the hands of fate 
caught and held him. . . ^ 
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"Her boy's guardian! Oh! Lord!" he mut- 
tered, as he feJt in his pocket for something to 
smoke. 

He moved away out of sight of the hotel. The 
broad road was deserted, the sunset breeze was 
blowing from the sea, the intense cold of this hour 
chilled him. He hurried along, past the hotels and 
villas until he came to where the promenade merges 
into a country road. There he slacked pace, and, 
resting one arm across his back, he gave himself up 
to arranging things in his mind. 

He thought of Madame's proposal. He sup- 
posed that to her it was merely a matter of busi- 
ness, that to her thinking one house would do as 
well as another, better in this case, since there 
would be more money to spend upon it. 

The south with its vivid coloring, the red- 
streaked sky to the west, the blue sea, was blotted 
from his sight, and instead, spread before him like 
a mirage, he saw the low, white house, the stone 
steps with the green moss sticking in the cracks, 
the peacock spreading its tail on the balustrade, 
the oaks with their gnarled branches, the smooth, 
green lawn. I i . • r 

A wave of home sickness seized him. To sell 
that! To part with the house his forefathers had 
peopled, where the very chairs and tables spoke to 
him of his kindred, to let go his right as head, 
as 
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He caught a bar of the wooden railing, clutching 
it in his pain. 

He looked with dull blurred eyes on to the wave- 
less sea. 

He had no turn. He would never reign. 

He stood biting the stem of his pipe, dumb with 
longing and misery. 

At length he slowly took his arms from their 
support. Armand must reign at Thisselton after 
him, and Madame had offered to buy it at a great 
pricel 

He shook his head impatiently. Was he a thief 
or a rogue that he should think for a moment of 
that? 

He turned and went back towards the houses. 
Should he pardon all the years of misery and wrong 
and tell his stepmother that circumstances had 
been beforehand with her, that Thisselton must be 
Armand's one day? 

He really thought of it for a moment. 

Opposite her hotel he assured himself that he 
had until the morrow to decide. He would think 
it over. But John's was one of those terrible na- 
tures which grow angry in the night. In the morn- 
ing he was as stone. 

It was with a hardened heart that he entered his 
stepmother's room the following day. She never 
knew. 



BOOK II 

CHAPTER IX 

When one returns to a familiar scene after long 
absence, how often it happens that, as we glance 
round, we exclaim, " Nothing has changed! " 

Fool! As though Joshua's sun now stood still 
in Gideon. 

Then, when we look again, nothing is quite the 

same. The changes may be trifling, or they may 

be subtle, but they are there. It may even be that 

only a single rushlight has gone out, but the whole 

house will be darker for its disappearance. 
• ••••• 

It was the same drawing-room at Compton 
Square, with walls that were still a soft green, 
with the quaint old furniture, with the same air of 
comfort and with but the small alterations insepa- 
rable from the passing of years. 

It was again Fred Heriot who entered the room. 

Fred, growing bald upon the crown, with eyes as 

alert as ever, with ten years more of success upon 

him, with a rather more sarcastic curl about his 
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lips, and with a somewhat increased suavity of man- 
ner. 

Few men had turned their time to better use than 
he. He had that universalness about him, which 
made him a power in the most varied circum- 
stances. Neither did he work for nothing. He 
had alwa3rs held firmly that the workman was 
worthy of his hire; and he was equally certain that 
his price was not any vulgar twopence a day. 

When the last batch of birthday honors had 
been whispered about, Dr. Heriot's name had been 
mentioned in quite half tones; and it was generally 

understood that this particular season left him un- 

« 

titled only because he declined to share the distinc- 
tion with a successful soapy-boiler and an " h-less " 
millionaire. 

This time as he entered, Mrs. Chellaston was in 
the room. She rose, as tall, as graceful as ever, 
with the same air of letting the world rush on its 
way while she went softly abqut her l)usinesj, with 
the same quiet face matured by the experience of 
ten years. 

And even as Heriot took her hand, it was evi- 
dent that, in one matter at least, things with him 
were totally unchanged. 

Fidelity may be rare in a woman, rarer still in a 
man, but he who totally denies its existence mis- 
reads humanity. 

" How are you? " he asked. 
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She smiled at the unfailing question. 

"As well as usual," she answered, as she re- 
turned to her favorite seat. 

He came a step nearer. 

" Excuse me," he demurred, in that tone usually 
reserved for a patient who was lying to him, " you 
are not. You are lonely and that depresses you." 
Why do you say that? " she demanded. 
Because it is true." 

I cannot sec," she answered coldly, " that that 
is any reason for referring to it. A good many 
things are true and yet are better left unsaid." • 

She laid her hands lightly on her lap while the 
July sun streamed into the window, and the scent 
of roses filled the air. 

" When do you leave? " she asked. 

But if she intended to change the subject she 

was defeated. He kept his place before her and 
ignored. the question. 

You know you are lonely," he persisted. 

Since you will have it," she cried, as she threw 

back her head, " Yes! I am lonely." 

Her displeasure was lost on him. 

"How long has Babette been gone?" he con- 
tinued. 

" I always told you that I looked on it as a tem- 
porary arrangement," she averred. 

" You were always hoping that it might prove 
permanent," he amended. 
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She rose; she stood before him with a proud 
gesture. 

" Is there any other question you would like to 
ask? " she said, " doubtless I shall answer it. If 
there is any other observation you wish to make I 
believe I shall listen to it. If it pleases you to un- 
cover my wounds, it seems even possible that I 
may allow it." 

He stepped back ^ pace. He had no admiration 
for humility, and her grand air, her flashing eyes 
stirred the man in him. Had he not been a very 
finished product of the period, there is no saying 
what he might not have done, and what might not 
have come of it. 

But his only concession to human nature lay in 
that step backwards. He waited a moment. It 
never did to hurry an angry woman. Mirabelle had 
therefore time to be a little ashamed of the out- 
burst. She felt uneasily, that in one form or an- 
other, this man had much power to disturb 
her. 

She took up a rose from the bowl by her side and 
began to play with it. She was vexed to find that 
her fingers trembled. She looked up and smiled; 
it was that beautiful smile which changed her whole 
face. 

" You have known how to make me angry ever 
since I was a child," she said. 

He smiled too. 
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" That is better," he answered, " I should be 
sorry really to annoy you." 

She moved to another chair. She was unwise for 
she pursued the subject. 

It is all your fault," she said. 
No!" he answered, "it is merely that I told 
you what was not acceptable but true. No unjust 
accusation is ever greeted with the indignation 
poured out on a home truth." 

She would not accept that challenge. 

" You may have it your own way," she laughed. 

" Do you think that a concession? " he de- 
manded. 

" Now," she replied, with the determination to 
take command of the situation, " we will talk sense 
if you please, lest again we fall into futile argu- 
ment." 

He responded to her humor. He touched upon 
two or three topics of interest. He paid her intelli- 
gence the compliment of speaking seriously of a 
burning question. She leaned forward, sometimes 
listening, sometimes disagreeing, but never at a 
loss. Fred saw that she was absolutely without 
self-consciousness, while between him and repose 
was thrust that everlasting " he " and " she." All 
subjects, sociology, philosophy, psychology, when 
Mirabelle was near, were but avenues by which to 
approach her. 

He pictured her in Henrietta Street, he imagined 
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her receiving his guests; he would be proud to 
present the first mind in Europe to her; he would 
always be sure of her, of her perceptions, of her 
tact. His wife would be a fitting crown to his suc- 
cess, the sparkling jewel, as it were, of a singularly 
brilliant life. 

In fancy, he heard whispered approval of the 
appropriate choice he had made. People would 
say that Fred Heriot's wife was worthy of him* 

The picture spoiled his flow of conversation. He 
recovered himself with a start, and declared, some- 
what disjointedly, that he was going to start for 
his holiday the following afternoon. 

" It is good-bye," he said, " but not for long. We 
shall meet at Pakenfield." 

" No," answered Mirabelle, " I don't think I 
shall be there." 

" I understood it was settled," he exclaimed. 

" I asked to be let off." 

« Why? " 

He waited, but there was no explanation. 

" Mirabelle, where are you going? " he asked in 
a voice which intended to be answered. 

She laughed; but the sound was less musical 
than usual. 

" To Eulenville," she confessed. 

She looked up and his face angered her. 

" Oh! " she cried, " of course, you are superior 
to that kind of thing, but I am not." 
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She moved a miniature from its stand on a little 
table, until the fresh young face with the dark eyes 
and wistful mouth looked straight at her. He saw 
all the longing, all the womanliness in the expres- 
sion and he could not but expostulate. 

It was such waste, while he— of all people — ^was 
longing for it. 

" Anita asked me to join them. I had her letter 
two days ago," Mirabelle hurried on so that he 
might not have time to translate his reproach into 
words. " You never liked Anita, but you cannot 
call her jealous. She says she thinks Babette 



misses me." 



" Yes," said Dr. Heriot. 

He went to the window and looked out on to the 
square, where, even as far from the city as this, the 
green was powdered with London dust. 

" That account of Tantalus is a fine old myth," 
he observed. 

She understood. 

" You think I am catching at straWs? " she 
asked, because of this man's knack of forcing aside 
evasions. 

" I think," he returned, " that you are building 
on having the old Babette beside you when at the 
most you can only have Babette complicated by 
Anita and that but for a few weeks. Then you 
must return, and all this will be to go through 
again." , 
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There was no answer. Heriot finished his scru- 
tiny of the square and walked towards the little 
table. He took up the miniature. 

" It is one of the best things Dupre has ever 
done/' he said, as he held it in his hand and turned 
it towards the light. " It shows the real Babette 
with all her freshness, her sensitiveness, her im- 
pressionability. I am never sure whether suffering 
with her will endure; but I am sure that, at the 
time, her pain will be sharp. She has your liking 
for getting to t}ie heart of things, which does not 
tend to happiness; but she has more gaiety than 
you ever had, she will save herself something with 
her laugh. Her best fate would be to marry a man 
who did not ask too much of her, but who took 
his little seriously. A cricket-playing, hard-riding 
fellow, who would never give her time to worry 
about the problems over which you are always 
wrinkling your forehead. The great thing with a 
woman is never to give her time to think; money 
may be the root of mischief with a man, but 
thought plays the very deuce with a woman's do- 
mestic circle." 

Mirabelle came up to him, and took the minia- 
ture out of his hand. 

" Have you no respect for anything? " she asked 
passionately. " Is every woman to be considered 
wholly and solely from the point of view of a man's 
comfort? " 
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She turned away, and laid the portrait, face 
downwards this time, on the table. Her chest 
heaved. She listened for some movement from 
Fred since she never could forget him for 
a moment, but she would not look towards 
him. 

As time went by, this man's personality seemed 
to enlarge and enlarge until it threatened to en- 
velop her; she was perpetually trying to push the 
consciousness of it farther from her, and generally 
she failed. 

In a little, she heard the soft, firm tr^ad. He 
came to her side. 

" Mirabelle," he said, " Why kick against the 
pricks? one never receives anything better than 
scratches for one's pains. Leave the problems of 
existence to others and marry me." 

" Again ! " she cried. She put up her hand as 
though to ward off something. 

" Yes," he answered, " it will be again and again 
until I succeed or one of us makes success im- 
possible by dying." 

Then that demon which lurks in every woman's 
heart, which eggs on sinners, and urges even the 
virtuous to feline tricks, which goads the unscru- 
pulous into horrible cruelty, and makes a tyrant 
of the gentle, whispered in Mirabelle's ear. 

" You forget," she retorted, " there is another 
contingency. I might marry someone else." 
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Just at first the look in the man's eyes made her 
quail. 

"Oh!" she muttered. 

She had only seen it once before, and then, as 
now, the revelation frightened her. 

But, while her widely opened eyes watched his 
face, that look passed. 

"You are only saying that to hurt me," he 
answered, and he endeavored to speak lightly. 
" You married to another man ! You " — ^in spite 
of himself the passion was growing again — "to 
look with favor on another man. You unap- 
proachable, cold, to be wooed and won like any 
other woman! Oh! I should either hate you or 
you would kill the heart in me, but from 
the moment I knew, Mirabelle, the Mirabelle 
I have watched, have loved, would be dead to 



me. 



" Fred," she cried quickly, " have all these years 
done nothing to convince you? " 

" Nothing," he answered curtly. 

She went slowly down the room back to her seat. 
She leaned her head against the high frame of her 
chair. 

" You see, Mirabelle," he went on, and he spoke 
gently, as one might reason with a timid child, "the 
conditions are changed. For the last ten years 
Babette has stood between us, between you and 
me. She counted for infinitely more than all your 
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theories. She was something to love, to fill up your 
time, to build castles in the air about. She was an 
interest renewed every day. Her development was 
more of a study to you than your love for her 
allowed you to perceive. Now times are changed. 
Babette has gone back to her father and mother, 
and you are left with a lonely heart, an empty chair, 
and the remembrance of what was." 

The woman raised her dark eyes to his. 

" Do you delight in torturing me? " she asked 
passionately. 

For answer, he came and seated himself in a low 
chair, in Babette's chair — ^was it accident or de- 
sign? — ^beside her. He bent forward and laid his 

hand softly on hers. 

"My dear, my dear!" he said, "if you would 
only let me I would save you from pain." 

" In your own way perhaps," she returned bit- 
terly. 

" There is only one way in which a man can save 
a woman pain," he answered gravely. "All the 
sentimentalities one hears so much of about com- 
prehension and friendship and intellectual com- 
panionship are merely shams invented to beg the 
question. Let me help you in the only way. Be 
my wife! " 

"No! No!" she cried, and she made a move- 
ment to push his hands from her. 

" Mirabelle," he interrupted, " I am not the man 
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to cry ' wolf,' but look at me, see for yourself if 
my need of you is not great." 

He compelled her to meet his eyes, eyes large 
and dark, filled to the brim with that knowledge 
which mocks success, and fame, and riches, and 
honor. 

"Oh! "she gasped, "oh!" 

She looked at him, terrified, fascinated. " And," 
she went on, in a half voice, addressing herself, 
" everyone speaks of his prosperity! " 

She put her hand over her own eyes. He leanefl 
forward, took it down, then, drawing a little away, 
rose and looked her straight in the face. 

" Child! " he said, " you married the wrong man, 
you bought your experience dearly, think then, at 
what a price I must have bought mine. I have 
been through all, through the vulgarity of life, 
through it when it made itself alluring, tempting. 
I have seen the good and the bad. I have dug my 
teeth deep into the apple of knowledge, and the 
end of it is, I need one woman so much that I en- 
treat her to be my salvation." 

There was silence. 

"You," said Mirabelle brokenly, wondering, 
" are flattered by everyone." 

He understood what her words concealed. 

" It is well," he retorted bitterly, " when one has 
asked for bread to receive a stone! " 
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She sat motionless. She looked older because 
her face was without hope. 

" I do not ask for your love," the mellow, in- 
sinuating voice went on, " I do not ask you to 
think of me as women think of their husbands. I 
do not ask you to think of yourself. I do not even 
plead that, from your own point of view, I am 
better than loneliness, I only ask you to help me. 
My dear," and he began to pace the room rest- 
lessly, " I cannot live without you. It has come to 
that. I cannot face my days without you. What," 
his voice rising, " stands between us? A whim! a 
memory! an illusion! Have you the right to maim 
my life for the sake of your imagination? If you 
cannot give me love let me take anything that 
remains and make the best of it. I will be 
content with crumbs from the rich man's table, 
only give me the right to pick up those 
crumbs." 

She did not answer. That phrase about maim- 
ing his life for the sake of her imagination had 
caught her attention. She began to ask herself the 
fatal question, " Why not? " 

" Why not? " he whispered as he came close, 
and put her very thought into words. 

She sprang up, brushing his outstretched hand 
aside. 

" Just because of that," she cried. " Neither you 
nor I would do with a makeshift. You are so good 
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at phrases, you put your case so well that it almost 
seems the thing to do." 

" Almost thou persuadest me," he quoted ironic- 
ally. 

" Yes," she answered gravely, " just that." 

He waited a moment, and then he came to her 
side once more. 

" You have your way," he said. " You always 
have. I am defeated again. But you will re- 
member that I am always here. When you are 
lonely, I am waiting for you; when you are weary 
my arms are strong to take up your burden. I 
cannot see," he went on, the passion uppermost 
again, " why I should love a woman as I love you 
if this is to be the end." 

She had the advantage of him now. 

" You have had all you wanted all your life," she 
said. " I have not so I understand. Not the cause 
of it, but that it may be so." 

" I will not accept such a conclusion," he ex- 
claimed. 

She smiled. At that moment she was so much 
farther along the way than he. 

" It is difficult for you, for you are a man," she 
said. " All the same you will not be asked, you will 
not have a chance of submitting or rebelling." 

" Nonsense! " he declared, " that is mere fatal- 
ism. Marry me, and prove the contrary." 

She shook her head. 
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" We arc always going over the old ground/' she 
answered, and her voice was sad. " But don't you 
understand. Leave all the other arguments aside 
and think only of this. When once one has eaten 
cake one takes badly to dry bread. I have eaten 
cake. Only to have indigestion perhaps," a bitter 
memory driving the color from her face, " but I 
know its taste." 

" Is love like mine nothing better than a dry 
crust? " he cried. 

She turned to him with an indescribably tender 
movement. 

">Io, Fred," she replied, almost as a mother 
might speak to a son, ** to anyone who could 
return it, ft would be a priceless gift. But noth- 
ing warms my heart. Your devotion always 
seems wasted, so terribly wasted. If I married 
you on the conditions you proposed just now, 
you would be for ever confronted by the 
mockery of it. Believe me," she concluded, 
and she raised her eyes and looked him fully 
in the face to impress her sincerity upon him, 
'' my life is over. I have only to stand aside and 
watch." 

" You are morbid, unreasonable," he protested. 

" It is thus," she rejoined. 



CHAPTER X 

" I HOPE you are rested," said Anita Fforde 
(Fforde with two " f's " and an " e " as she ex- 
plained to every newcomer). 

" Thank you," Mirabelle returned, as she went 
to the edge of the path, and stood, looking round. 
This was her first appearance. She had left Lon- 
don the day after her interview with Fred Heriot, 
and had reached her destination thirty-six hours 
later. She had been resting after the fatigue of her 
journey, and now, she assured her sister-in-law, 
that a good sleep had worked wonders. 

" It is nothing of a place," declared Mrs. Fforde, 
contemptuously, " nothing but this," and she 
moved an arm so that three lockets on a bangle, a 
pencil on a curb (" Harry L' Estrange, poor boy, 
he left me that," she would volunteer, casting down 
her darkened lashes), the filigree purse attached to 
a band round her wrist, and two or three more 
trifles all rattled together. 

Mirabelle looked beyond the dusty garden, 
sloping abruptly from the path on which she stood, 
and let her eyes roam over the expanse of green 
plain, dotted with little wooden buildings and in- 
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tersected by a couple of swift flowing rivers. 
There was a calm, a repose about it, oddly out of 
keeping with the noisy laugh of a couple of Ger- 
mans, drinking beer under the hotel veranda, and 
the shrill, yet toneless voice of a French girl, who 
was conversing with a tired-looking individual in a 
white linen suit and a drooping felt hat. 

" He calls himself cosmopolitan. I say it ought 
to be mongrel, so we have christened him ' The 
Nondescript,' that is about all there is to say for 
him," volunteered Anita, missing out the landscape, 
the trees, the mountains in the distance, the hotel, 
everything but the one specimen of English speak- 
ing mankind under her eyes. 

Mrs. Chellaston looked away from the group. 
She examined the long hotel, with a promenade 
divided by light ironwork, running the whole 
length of the first floor, with balconies jutting out 
in odd places from the windows of the two upper 
stories, and with wooden cross beams, checkering 
the white-washed walls with lines of warm brown. 

" The place looks peaceful," she observed, as 
though she were not certain that so much could be 
said for the people. 

Mrs. Fforde pulled up another chair, and as 
Mirabelle settled herself into it, she looked at her, 
much as she might have done at a new specimen of 
some odd but harmless animal. 

" You can't live on scenery," she remarked. 
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" and as for peaceful, I have always foUnd it a 
longer word for dull. I came here and I brought 
Jingles here " (Major Fforde might have had no 
locomotive powers. According to his wife, she al- 
ways brought him) " because it was cheap. I said, 
we can't both eat our cake and have it. Let us 
economize in the summer, when there is not much 
going on, and have a real fling in the winter." 

" Ah," murmured Mrs. Chellaston, and she care- 
fully arranged her sunshade so that her face was 
hidden. 

She need not have taken the precaution. Noth- 
ing was farther from Anita's habit than to trouble 
about what another woman thought of her. If 
they disapproved, she concluded that it meant she 
was having a better time than they. 

" Do you know anything about these Continen- 
tal places? " she ran on, as she raised herself an 
inch or so in her chair. " I want to find out where 
one can have the most for one's money. Of course 
we shall go home for the season, but there chance 
to be a few months when it is not season. How do 
you put them in? If it were in India, now " 

But the sentence remained unfinished. Skirting 
the lowest garden path, with a rug and a book, Mrs. 
Fforde had espied another young man, and there 
had never been a day or an hour, when she did 
not consider such an apparition of the first im- 
portance. 
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" He is called Thisselton," she said, nodding at 
Mirabelle, and taking it for granted that Mrs. 
Chellaston must have remarked him too. ''The 
only Englishman here, and not the least use. 
Sulks by himself all day." 

" Yes," said Mjrabelle, absently. She was won- 
dering where Babette was. 

'' I thought I might be able to make something 
out of the foreigners," continued Mrs. Fforde, with 
that terrible and exceeding candor of hers, " but 
they have all lost something. Either lungs, or 
heart, or nerves, and what can one do with rem- 
nants? Then there is the Mongrel, he prides him- 
self on being cosmopolitan, as I told you before, 
but he has had a washing of so many nationalities, 
that he hasn't a decent coloring of any one of them 
left." 

Mirabelle said nothing. She was looking away 
towards the pines, which were gently waving, in 
cool, blue-green masses on her right. She was re- 
minded of something about God making Nature, 
and the devil man. 

" However," continued Anita, " I don't mind a 
bit. Men take a lot of bothering about. They ex- 
pect one to be always up to the mark, and always 
ready to go. This gives one less trouble with — 
with one's fringe, you know, and one can wear 
one's old clothes and one's comfortable shoes. 
Babette's all right. At least she seems so. She 
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does not look as though she cared. I know I 
should have called this wasting time at her age. 
But then we are new to each other, and I'd been 
tired of my people ever since I was out of short 
frocks. Babette is ploughing through her father. 
I nearly shriek with laughter to see Jingles work- 
ing hard at the heavy parent. I have not the heart 
to say a word about the extra brandies-and-sodas 
— ^it must be such hot work. The child hasn't be- 
gun on me yet. My turn will come next, I sup- 
pose. I see her watching me with those big eyes 
of hers. I wonder what she thinks of me ; and one 
can't explain to her, that I can't be called myself 
while I'm vegetating like this." 

As she listened a great fear chilled Mirabelle's 
heart. Truly! Babette was ill prepared for this. 
Was it not possible to give Anita a hint, to arouse 
within her some.sense of maternal responsibility? 

She had not been in Anita's company more than 
a few moments, and already she was beginning to 
see the force of Dr. Heriot's remarks. But then, as 
she told herself wearily, " no one ever accused Fred 
of not understanding human nature." 

" Babette is very young," she ventured. 

Mrs. Fforde threw back her head and laughed. 

" That is just what such people as you always 
say," she retorted. " When I was Babette's age, 
I had nearly got to Jingles, and he could not be 
called by any means a first experiment." 
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At that moment, Babette's appearance down the 
garden path prevented the necessity of an answer. 
The girl was swinging her sailor hat in one hand, 
her light brown hair, with the strands of gold 
among it, was ruffled by the breeze, her cheeks 
were red, her eyes shining. Her white dress was 
stained with spots of mud, and a basket overflow- 
ing with ferns, and brilliantly colored wild flowers, 
was dangling on one arm. 

" It was its last day," she explained as she held 
up her skirt, and her eyes sought her aunt's, not 
her mother's face. She threw herself on the 
ground, coming close to Mrs. Chellaston. 

Mirabelle took up a fold of the muslin. " It will 
wash all right," she said, and as foolish little things 
always drive home to us the sense of our position, 
it cost her a pang to think that someone else would 
settle the washing bill. 

" Are you rested? " Babette asked, as she rubbed 
her cheek against the hand held down to her. " It 
is nice to see you again. You seem to have been 
away from me for ages." 

" You two are interesting," laughed Anita, but 
the mirth sounded shrill. "This is like being a 
mother by proxy." 

Mrs. Chellaston drew her hand away. 

" You must not forget that we have been a very 
long time together," she murmured. 

" I am sure no one could have taken more care 
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of her," broke in Jingles, who had just come up and 
who had a vague idea that the situation needed 
saving somehow. " Her mother will be glad of her 
now, but that is not to put you on the shelf. There 
is plenty of room for you too. Neither Anita nor 
I are as young as we once were, and " 

" I am not old yet," snapped his wife. 

" No," said the poor man, looking down at her 
with fond eyes, " but you can't deny you have a 
daughter of seventeen." 

" Where have you been ?" asked Mrs. Chellas- 
ton rather abruptly, and she addressed her niece. 

" Exploring with father." 

Mrs. Fforde turned her head over her shoulder. 
The curve of her neck was good, and she knew it. 

" Jingles! how does it feel to be spoken of with 
such respect? " she inquired. " Father! and all 
that! Don't you feel a bit like a fish out of water? " 

"Eh?" asked the Major, and he mopped his 
moist brow. ** Why should I? I am her father. I 
think I'll go and see if they can raise me a brandy 
and soda." 

" That is more in your line," rejoined his wife, 
" but how fat you will get." 

Mirabelle stole a glance at Babette. The girl 
was sitting upright, looking from one parent to the 
other with questioning eyes. Then she slowly 
turned her gaze to her aunt. Her eyes dropped, 
and the color rose to her face. 
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" Not that! Not that! " was the thought in Mint- 
belle's heart. 

The waving pines, the far stretching plain, the 
mountains beyond, the French woman's shrill tone, 
Jingles' exasperated voice demanding his favorite 
beverage in bad French, everything connected 
with Eulenville faded from her thoughts. She re- 
membered only her own groping in the dark, and 
what the coming of the light had cost her. 

" Mother," said Babette, breaking the oppress- 
ive stillness, " father has forgotten to tell you. He 
said I was to remind him that a new young man 
had come. He said an extra splendid fellow who 
looked like being just your sort." 

" Where is he? " inquired Anita with exceeding 
animation. 

" We passed him and his luggage coming up 
from the station." 

" Did he look like the service? " questioned Mrs. 
Fforde. " I don't much care for any other kind." 

Babette seemed at a loss. 

" Of course you don't know the signs of the 
times," resumed her mother. " How funny it is! 
I never remember the day when I could not fix a 
man from his portmanteau. You will learn soon 
enough though. Half the art of getting on is using 
your eyes, and remembering what you have seen. 
Then they think you so clever. Jingles," raising 
her voice, " Jingles! " 
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There was no reply. 

Mrs. Fforde threw back her head and whistled. 

" Here! " she called, when that brought her 
husband on to the veranda, " Here! come here! 
Babette says you have seen a vision of a new young 



man." 



Under cover of Anita's excited questions and 
Jingles' vague answers, Babette whispered a word 
in her aunt's ear. 

" Mother cares more for people than you do," 
she said. # 

" She has been so much in India," Mirabelle tem- 
porized. 

The girl looked before her with a perplexed air. 

" I am glad you have come," she said. 

Mirabelle did not answer. She was asking her- 
self miserably how this was to end. Anita had not 
altered. Time* had neither softened nor toned her 
down. " Does the leopard change his spots? " 
. She heard Fred Heriot put the question; she 
was obliged to. confess, that, as usual, Fred was 
right. 

Indeed the only difference seemed to be that the 
spots were more noticeable. Slim foolishness is 
bad enough, but stout foolishness is appalling. The 
woman, who, in her youth, had been pretty in a 
rather coarse way, was a painted, rouged, pow- 
dered, exaggeration of her old self. She was am- 
bitious to be " in the fashion," as she called it, with 
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regard to the color of her hair, and she did her best, 
under difficulties, to preserve her waist. 

Then there was Jingles. Even Mirabelle recog- 
nized that the name was appropriate. Jingles was 
merely Anita's husband, grown bald on the crown, 
blurred about the eyes, and with a line round his 
waistcoat. In the nursery days, a shrewd family 
servant had declared that Mirabelle would have 
made the better man; but no one dreamed that 
Laurence would come to this. 

" Does a wife so make or mar a man? " Mrs. 
Chellaston asked herself, and then truth compelled 
her to recognize that the clay must be at hand be- 
fore the potter can mould it into shape. 

" Anita and I are most obliged to you," said 
Jingles again, as he came over and stood before his 
sister, glass in hand. " We don't either of us know 
that we could have turned her out so well our- 
selves," and he nodded his head towards his 
daughter. 

It has been all pleasure," said Mirabelle. 
Now, I'm not much of a man myself," resumed 
Jingles, " but I know a man when I see him, and 
I know there are women and women. Anita 
now " 

" Jingles," broke in his wife, with a sharp ring in 
her voice, " if you don't take that glass back to the 
bar, you'll break it and then it will be to pay for." 

The Major looked up in that perplexed manner 
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of a child who knows it is being reproved, but can- 
not make out wherein it has given cause for 
offence. 

" Eh? " he asked. " Have I been saying some- 
thing wrong? We are obliged, you know. You 
said so yourself upstairs to me only this morning." 

" Do take that glass in," retorted Mrs. Fforde. 

Babette rose. 
. " Can't I, father? " she said. 

"You!" ejaculated Jingles, looking hopelessly 
at her. His daughter had put him out of his depth 
so often during the last few weeks that the sensa- 
tion was beginning to fatigue. He shook his head, 
and waddled towards the house. 

" Some women marry for love," muttered Anita. 

This was more than Mirabelle could bear. 
Was that subject to be touched upon before his 
daughter? 

" Let us go for a little walk? " she suggested to 
Babette, as she sprang to her feet. 

The girl rose, and Mrs. Chellaston recollected 
that Babette was no longer under her charge. 

" Do you mind if we go a little way? " she asked, 
as she threw aside what she knew to be an unrea- 
sonable feeling of resentment. It is hard to yield 
the helm at all times; how much harder when one 
disapproves of the other's steering. 

" Will you come, too? " she asked unwillingly. 

Mrs. Fforde thrust out a small Louis XV. shoe, 
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with heels somewhat the worse for wear, and lack- 
ing most of the beads on the toe. She had nice 
feet, so she generally sat in a rocking chair. 

" In these? " she asked. 

" They are rather thin," rejoined Mirabelle, and 
she did not press the point. 

" Don't be late, and don't forget that there will 
be a real live man at dinner," Anita called after 
them in a shrill voice, which must have reached the 
Nondescript on the terrace, the French girl in her 
reclining chair, the Germans drinking beer, and 
some fifty or so odd people scattered about. It 
doubtless provided them with laughter, and some 
of them with a remark on the extreme propriety of 
the insular manners. The Nondescript heard any- 
how. For he raised his melancholy face and the 
ghost of a derisive smile flitted over it. 

Mirabelle hurried along. She was ashamed as 
she had never been before. She was as hopeless 
too. For there is nothing so entirely past mending 
as a degradation that is unconscious of its owij 
downfall. 

She and Babette went through the pine woods 
with the flood of golden evening light shooting 
g^eat bars of brightness between the trees, and 
where there was a little opening, banks of ferns 
caught a more vivid green before they bent their 
long slender fronds beneath the sweep of the way- 
farers' dresses. 
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They did not talk much. Mirabelle was already 
sure that this must be so during most of the few 
times when she and Babette would be alone to- 
gether. Presently, after climbing upwards, along 
the rough path, they came to the open again. They 
were on the crest of the hill, around stretched the 
plain, spreading on three sides, then, immediately 
facing the fourth, backed by the dark green of the 
pine wood, and in the further distance by the great 
mountains, rose a large wooden cross. It stretched 
its arms far out, and stood up high, dominating the 
landscape. 

Mirabelle went towards it, and as she did so, a 
man, who was lying on the ground, rose hastily and 
gathered up his belongings as though for flight. 

Mrs. Chellaston turned quickly away. She won- 
dered why this man made it so plain that he wanted 
none of her. She had not thought that she looked 
the kind of person likely to intrude. 

" I think," she said, when she reached Babette, 
" that we had better be going down the hill." 

When they had gone some little way, the girl 
volunteered a piece of information. 

" That is what mother calls the young man," 
she said. " She says she has never met anyone so 
unsociable." 

For an instant, Mirabelle looked at her niece 
with an expression of dismay. That the child 
should be mixed up in this! Had that man showed 
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signs of flight because Anita had persecuted him 
with overtures? 

" Mother spoke to him one day," Babette went 
on, " because she said he looked lonely and he 
wouldn't talk. Mother said he was a perfect bear." 

" Babette," reproved Mirabelle. 

Nay! What could she say? It was the child's 
own mother. Again a word of Fred Heriot's came 
back to her memory. 

" Marry her before she has time to think." 

Was he not almost right, when this was the 
alternative? 



V 



CHAPTER XI 

As the dinner bell clanged from the square, 
pointed-roofed, low tower over the entrance to 
the hotel, Mirabelle found Jingles waiting for her 
on the veranda outside the dining-room. 

" Anita will be here in a minute," he said. 
" Punctuality is not her strong point, but I think 
she will be in time to-night," and he concluded his 
sentence with a knowing smile. 

Almost as he finished, Anita appeared; Anita 
with a fresh sheen of copper on her hair, and with 
rather more paint than usual on her cheeks. 

" Are we not fine? " said her husband with blun- 
dering approval. " I was just saying you would be 
in time to-night." 

"^Were you? " his wife answered, and she eyed 
him uneasily. 

At that moment Babette rose from her chair in 
the comer, and the party was complete. 

" Let us go in, do? " fidgeted Jingles, who saw 
the prospect of hot soup for once. He disliked 
cold food and often had to put up with it. 

Close by the door, with a striped silk rug spread 
over the back of his chair, they passed the Nonde- 
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script. Mrs. Fforde, of course, had a word for him. 

" Not coming in? " she asked. 

He raised his light eyes and stroked his beard 
with unusually long, white fingers. His enemies 
called that beard " sandy," he spoke of it as 
" chestnut," and was under the impression that it 
considerably assisted to strengthen his resemblance 
to a bust of *' one of the Roman emperors " in the 
Louvre. 

" It is so hot," he said, looking reproachfully 
towards the sky, as though calling the attention of 
the Deity to the height of the thermometer, and to 
the inconveniences thereof. " Besides food is so 
material." 

^' Wait until to-morrow morning," suggested 
Anita practically, *' you will find you can get over 
that." 

" Ah! " murmured the poor man, and he picked 
up his book with a suflFering sigh, " so it appears to 
you. Utility is the curse of the age." 

" Well, I like my dinner," laughed Anita, as she 
pushed open the glass door and led the way towards 
a little table in the corner of the dining-room. 

" Oh ! " she said, as she seated herself and pulled 
her serviette out of its ring, " so that is for the new- 
comer? " and she looked towards the next table. 
" He must be a friend of Mr. Thisselton's. Well, if 
he is at all like him, he might as well have stayed 
away for all the use he will be to us." 
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She patted her hair and looked down at her 
smart blouse with an aggrieved face. 

" That girl in the corner is dying of consump- 
tion/' she began, with the idea of entertaining her 
guest. " She is French; the man at the next table 
is Italian. He is in the same condition, but it does 
not prevent their making eyes at each other. I 
wonder what it feels like to flirt over a clinical 
thermometer. At the middle table is a Russian- 
Jew woman, who maintains, with that nose, mind, 
that she has nothing to do with the House of Israel. 
Look at her children ! They are the squarest little 
Rebekahs. Someone must have cut them out of 
a block of wood and forgotten to round off the 
corners. The rest are mostly Germans, and they 
drink beer. By the stove, though, is an English- 
woman. The way she curls her lengthy neck always 
puts me in mind of a swan who is in a hurry for its 
dinner. She gives out that her husband will shortly 
be home. He is in Australia or Patagonia, or 
somewhere divided by much sea; but if you ask 
my humble opinion, I should say that he will find 
that voyage so long that he will always stay where 
he is." 

Mrs. Fforde rattled on. She liked to talk. It 

reminded her of her golden Indian days, when men 

were in the majority and women in the minority 

^and her drawing-room had always been full. She 

had oftentimes counted masculine heads with much 
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the same satisfaction that a Red Indian counts his 
scalps. 

" Ah! " murmured Mirabelle, as she looked 
round the room with its large windows and white 
walls, with the waitresses in black dresses of various 
degrees of shabbiness, mostly cut square at the 
neck to show an inch or two of ample throat. She 
remarked the thick white table-ware, ' the opaque 
glass, the coarse, not over clean cloth, the serv- 
iettes which honored the Sabbath by being changed 
only on that day. She heard the clatter of the 
knives and forks; she was assailed by the smell of 
food inseparable from a hotel of this class, which 
has an odor apart. She looked at the hundred or 
so individuals of various nationalities, all of them 
with traits so marked and so pronounced, and she 
knew that that in itself was enough to betray the 
grade of the establishment; for, above a certain 
social standing, English, French, German counts 
for very little, and the man of breeding for every- 
thing. 

Presently the door opened and Mrs. Fforde's 
voice ceased. A tall Englishman, with a peculiar 
grace of movement, walked down the room, look- 
ing neither to the right nor to the left, and behind 
him followed the new-comer. 

" Brothers," commented Anita, and she added, 
elegantly, " then it is all up a tree.*' 

The men took their places, and the elder pushed 
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up the window by his table. A protesting murmur, 
the clatter of a sudden laying down of knives and 
forks, followed the movement. The nearest Ger- 
man thrust the corner of his serviette farther down 
his collar and grunted, the French girl in the oppo- 
site corner, wrapped a faded Oriental shawl tighter 
round her shoulders. " Mon Dieu! these English," 
she said to her neighbor, and the Italian coughed 
sympathetically. 

" He is better looking than his brother and a lot 
younger," said Anita. " Now isn't he? " appealing 
to Jingles, who was always available for the useful 
role of chorus. 

" Just so," grunted her husband, as he struggled 
with the spine of a bony fresh-water fish. " I wish 
they would give us fish-knives, Anita," he com- 
plained. 

" I don't fancy he'll play the hermit," continued 
Mrs. Fforde, calmly pursuing her own train of 
thought. " If I know you, my young man, the 
solitary snipe isn't in your line at all." 

Meantime, the object of her speculations was 
frankly taking stock of the room. 

" If this isn't a queer place, John," Armand ob- 
served. 

John waited to motion away the layers of stringy 
beef. 

" I did not ask you to come here," he said; but 
his tone did not match the inhospitable words. 
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Armand turned his head on one side and smiled. 
The gesture was freer than would have been pos- 
sible with the average Englishman. For the rest, 
it was none of his contriving that the light caught 
his hair and showed up the beautiful color of it. 
Nature was always paying Armand compliments in 
this fashion. 

" Tiens," whispered the French girl, in that tone- 
less voice which betrayed her condition, and she 
actually forgot the draught, " if he is not hand- 
some, that one! " 

" No," rejoined Armand, leaning a little over the 
table, " you did not ask me, but I have come. I 
need not stay if it bores me to distraction, and you 
won't mind if now and again I take a day's journey 
to get a decent dinner." The last clause with a 
comical glance at the haricot vert served below a 
slimy sauce. " But," he added, as the waitress 
passed on, " the head and front of the whole matter 
is, I have the extraordinarily bad taste to want to 
see you." 

I am better," rejoined John, briefly. 
Then is it permitted to inquire why you came 
here? " 

"That beastly malarial fever made a wreck of me. 
I must pull myself together before the autumn. 
Eulenville is cheap " (" and nasty," interpolated 
Armand, below his breath). " It is said to work 
wonders in the way of setting one up; besides, 
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if I am to join Eastman's expedition, I must 
economize now to stand my share of the expense 
later." 

Arniand opened the hand lying on the table, a 
true Thisselton hand, small and well shaped; he 
raised it with a deprecating gesture. " I am so 
beastly rich,'* he murmured, " and I have not the 
least inclination to spend either my time or my 
money hungering and thirsting in African deserts." 

" Every man to his taste," quoted John, curtly. 

Armand was silent. Such a retort reminded him 
that he was forgiven and beloved, not because John 
wished to do either, but because nature was too 
strong for John. Ever since Armand had been 
under his brother's care, and the boy's lighter na- 
ture had been captivated by the other's sterner 
fibre, there had been moments such as this. And, 
strange to say, they perhaps did more than any- 
thing to weld the two together. As a boy, as a 
young man, Armand knew that there was a respect, 
which he valued exceedingly, waiting to be for- 
feited at any moment, while John saw that his ward 
answered to the spur, and was pleased with the 
spirit it betrayed. Further, there was a charming 
quickness about Armand. No one ever caught 
him at precisely the same disadvantage twice. 

" They talk quite a lot to each other," com- 
mented Anita in audible tones. " I always wonder 
what family conversation must be like. Stern 
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sense, I suppose, with a platitude thrown in by way 
of seasoning. Thank goodness, Jingles, you are al- 
ways too busy with your dinner or your last night's 
head to talk amiably in the domestic circle." 

The young man at the next table heard the 
words and looked up. Mrs. Fforde caught his eye 
and made the most of the circumstance. 

" Who are those people? " asked Armand, indi- 
cating the Fforde's table. 

John raised his head indifferently. 

" That woman! " he muttered. 

" I asked for their names," observed Armand 
with an amused smile. 

" I have forgotten what you call them," returned 
John, and he did not as much as notice that there 
were four, where previously there had only been 
three. 

'^ It strikes me," said Armand, with a gleam in 
his blue eyes, " that one need not exactly be dull 
even here unless one wants." 

" Oh ! " retorted John with a contemptuous air, 
which did more to check Armand's follies than the 
longest remonstrance would have done, and which 
still seemed to thrust him into the outer court — he 
had the sensitiveness of his mother's race to the 
opinion of his surroundings — " if you care for that 
kind of thing! " 

The young man was silent an instant, then Cam- 
bridge and the world triumphed over the Jew. 
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" You old Puritan," he laughed. " Don't you 
know that women like her go with the hotel bill. 
They are part of the amusement." 

John looked up sternly. 

** I never discuss women," he said. 

His brother bent towards him. John saw his 
father as he recollected him when he was a little 
child. 

" Nor I, old boy," said Armand, " when it comes 
to particularizing." 

John's dark eyes gleamed. But he bent his head 
lower, and paid increased attention to his plate. 

The dinner was drawing to a dose, the nearest 
Teuton had wiped his knife for the last time on the 
square of bread reserved for that excellent purpose, 
the French girl had gathered up her sketch-book 
and a dirty bag into which was stuffed a soiled 
handkerchief, a crumpled bit of needlework and 
other miscellaneous items. 

" Et vous atissi? " she inquired of the Italian, as 
she went languidly on to the terrace to her chaise 
longue, where the greater part of her days were 
spent. She covered herself with her faded rugs 
(everything about her had an air of having seen 
much service), and though it was July she thrust 
her feet into a fur bag. She lay back with closed 
eyes, and a weary white face. 

Suddenly, she pulled herself into a sitting posi- 
tion; she propped her back impatiently with her 
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cushions, and taking up her bag, tossed its contents 
on to the gravel. She picked up the sketch-book. 
She settled it on her knee, and bent over it. The 
spot of color in either cheek glowed a brighter 
crimson, her eyes were alert, eager, the hacking 
cough disturbed her, and she muttered angrily as 
she was forced to pause for a paroxysm. 

She put in a head with a few dexterous touches. 
There was nothing uncertain about her work. She 
estimated the value of each line, the sweep of each 
curve. It was evident that she had the making of 
an artist within her, that she had profited by these 
makings, while the boldness, the impatience of de- 
tail showed that she had chosen her school. 

Feverishly, she worked. She was carried out of 
herself. 

The Italian came twirling his upturned black 
moustache; but she motioned him imperiously 
away. 

" Si, si" murmured the poor man, bowing and 
retiring before that which he did not understand. 

The Nondescript lounged over to Mademoi- 
selle's corner of the veranda. He paused, coming 
between her and the light. 

De grace! " she cried, waving her chalk at him. 
Ah," murmured the good man, as he pulled up 
a chair, after a deliberate look over the girl's shoul- 
der, " Life is short but Art is long." 

The words caught Mademoiselle Louguet's ear. 
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She threw herself back, panting. She pressed her 
hand against her side. Already the fierce, feverish 
energy of excitement was failing her. 

Mr. Fledgelinge took the occasion to repeat his 
axiom. 

" Why say you that? " she cried. 

A fit of coughing followed. She put her hand- 
kerchief to her lips, and when she removed it there 
was a stain of blood upon it. 

" Mon Dieul " she wailed, as though she had sud- 
denly been pulled up short. She snatched up her 
sketch and examined it with wild eyes, as a mother 
might gaze at the child from whom she is about 
to be parted forever. 

"You say the truth," she went on; " et moil 
moi! je rCarriverai jamais! " 

She rocked herself gently on her chair. She 
turned the wasted pale face towards the sunset. 

" Jamais! jamais! " she reiterated. 

The Nondescript looked on, without compre- 
hending the storm he had raised. 

He put out his long fingers. 

" I will give you my opinion," he said, as though 
the priceless pearl of the Indies could hardly com- 
pare with such a gift. 

She lay back, gazing at the sketch. She did not 
add a stroke. Her work was not of the kind that 
cried aloud for touching up. " And le maitre called 
me his little one," she mused. " He had always a 
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moment for me, he who was not very patient, above 
all with a woman." 

She dropped the book, and buried her face in her 
hands. 

The Nondescript took the sketch from her lap. 
Where did you find this Adonis? " he asked. 

I suppose that is the kind of fine animal which 

does appeal to a woman. Whereas " he 

stroked his beard reflectively. It was evident that 
had there been a mirror about he would have gazed 
into it. 

The girl pulled the book impatiently away. She 
shut it with a snap. 

" Ces miserables" she ground out between small, 
white, clenched teeth, " when a work is presented 
to them, they have appreciation only of the ' why.' 
If it had been real ugly, and the spirit had been in 
it; quHtnportef" 

Mr. Fledgelinge watched her agitation with 
placid indifference. 

" See, Mademoiselle/* he began, finding it an 
excellent opening for airing a little philosophy of 
his own diluting, " the greater beauty, the supreme 
beauty is repose. You agitate yourself too much. 
As contrasts of violent color hurt the eyes, quickly 
succeeding mental conditions spoil the balance of 
temperament. Tout lasse, tout passe, tout casse. 
The saying is trite ; but it contains a truth. Where- 
fore strive? You imagine that the greatest of all 
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things to you is to create. It is incontrovertible to 
me that the highest good in life is to wait. When 
one recollects that the end is inevitable, that Death 
sums up life as surely as night sums up day, where 
is the use of endeavor? It is as illusive as gfaiety. 
The refuge of minds that have not breadth to grasp 
the infinite. * At the end of everything is sadness,' 
said a man who had gleams of insight, ' just as at 
the end of every river is the ocean.' I correct him, 
or rather I go a step farther, I say that Death 
claims the palm of finality. Death the vanquisher! 
Death the omnipotent! Death " 

The girl raised herself with a sharp movement; 
she pushed back the wisps of black hair from her 
forehead, and looked wildly round. 

She caught sight of the Italian. 

"Monsieur!** she appealed, stretching out her 
hand. 

The little man, with his tightly-buttoned black 
coat and his exaggerated military strut, his cigar- 
ette between his lips, sprang up, and glowering at 
the Nondescript, inquired of Mademoiselle what 
he might have the honor of doing for her. 

She laughed shrilly, unmusically. 

" Let us divert ourselves," she exclaimed breath- 
lessly. " Be gay. Laugh ! This ennui is unsup- 
portable." 

She bade him fetch his guitar, send upstairs for 
hers. 
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" It is forbidden you to excite yourself," he re- 
monstrated. 

The girl threw herself back. She swept her 
hands outwards, twice, rapidly, as though pushing 
back a wall which threatened to enclose her. She 
tossed her sketch-book on to the ground. 

" That I may never see it again! " she hissed. 

The Italian stood by. His impulsive tempera- 
ment enabled him to understand that the girl was 
battling vehemently with the other side of her na- 
ture. There was nothing extraordinary about it to 
him. His women-kind had beat their wings as 
fiercely, and perhaps as fruitlessly, through many 
generations. 

" Ah ! " shuddered Mademoiselle Lougnet, her 
eyes staring fixedly before her, as though they were 
held by a horrible sight, " and I have but twenty- 
four years." 

She rocked backwards and forwards. 

At length, she raised a white, streaked face. 

" Let us amuse ourselves! " she cried. 

The Nondescript pulled himself on to his feet. 
He went mournfully towards the striped rug on the 
veranda. 

By his chair, he met Mrs. Piper, of the swan neck. 

" I came out early, the dining-room was so in- 
sufferably hot," she said with an air of deference. 
She always took people at their own valuation pro- 
vided they put the price high enough. 
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" Impossible! " he replied with a shudder as he 
glanced through the glass doors at the feeding 
humanity within. 

" You have had no dinner? " she purred. 

He smiled with a fine, melancholy lighting of his 
pale eyes. 

" Monsieur Sherer will arrange for me later," he 
said. " A glass of Heidseik one plaV 

The lady shrugged her shoulders. She was en 
pension, and even then she found the weekly bill an 
unpleasant consideration. 

" It is well to be some people," she could not re- 
sist saying. 

" Ah ! " he returned, as he leaned his head against 
the pillar of the veranda. " I am not really to be 
envied. He who lives on the heights must neces- 
sarily shudder at the depths below. Look at those 
two," and he pointed to Mademoiselle Louguet, 
who was laughing with the Italian over some 
childish game. " Both of them have especial op- 
portunities, grand opportunities. Such a scene as 
that saddens me. There is no appreciation there 
of the subtilties, of the half tones, and delicate 
shades of life. They make me suffer." 

" You are so sensitive," remarked the good lady. 
" Besides," as though one could not expect rever- 
ence, much less nobility, from anyone who did not 
speak the Anglo-Saxon tongue, " they are for- 
eigners." , . .. 
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"True," mused Mr. Fledgelinge, viewing the 
sentences in a characteristic light. " I am so sen- 
sitive. It is my misfortune.'* 

" It is awful," said Mrs. Piper, mistaking her cue, 
" is there no hope for either of them? " 

The Nondescript took time to smile his measure- 
lessly superior smile. 

" My dear lady," he corrected, " death, to me, is 
the-supreme manifestation of beauty." 



CHAPTER XII 

Almost directly after Mademoiselle Louguet left 
the dining-room, the waitresses began to heap up 
the knives and forks from the emptying tables/and 
Monsieur Sherer, the proprietor, appeared in the 
doorway, prepared to stand by the side of any 
guest who might feel inclined for a gossip, or to 
fetch a bottle of wine from a special cellar for those 
wise enough to disdain the Carte des inns. Mean- 
time, he kept an eye on the half dozen women hur- 
rying to and fro. He had a misgiving that they 
would eat the little biscuits provided with the fruit 
if he did not look after them. 

The last German had finished his manipulation of 
the toothpick, an excellent middle-aged French- 
man had poured the last drop from his bottle of vin 
ordinaire, two Swiss cycling tourists, with sandy 
hair, cropped brush fashion, and fair sun-burnt, 
heavy faces, had hurried out to their machines, 
intent on accomplishing a given number of kilo- 
metres, the biscuits were duly coming back, plate 
by plate, to where Madame, under Monsieur's 
watchful eye, was sliding them into a tin, and still 

Anita lingered. She played with her glass, until 
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Babette declared that it was far nicer out of doors, 
and asked when they were going. 

Mrs. Fforde looked at her daughter curiously, 
made a grimace, and rose. 

Only the Englishmen remained seated. 

" Now," said John, when he saw that the room 
was about empty, " let us have some fresh air." 

He threw open the window, and pushed the bot- 
tle, which had just been brought by Monsieur him- 
self, across to his brother. 

" Are they going to stay there all night? " asked 
Mrs. Fforde, in a disgusted voice. 

She addressed the question to Mirabelle. Ba- 
bette was hurrying on to catch her father, and 
Jingles was impatient for his cigar. 

Suddenly there was a sharp exclamation. Ba- 
bette caught at her father's coat, and Jingles, with 
what he termed his usual "bad luck," perceived 
the situation too late to be of any use. 

Babette slipped and fell heavily to the ground. 

" It must have been newly polished," she gasped, 
as Mirabelle hastened to her. 

She tried twice to rise, then leaned back white 
^o the lips. 

For one moment Mrs. Fforde's face betrayed an 
utter incredulity, then, with a queer, hard smile on 
her reddened lips, she bent over her daughter. 

"What! have you hurt yourself?" she cried, 
with loud-voiced consternation. " Someone," she 
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continued, "must help to lift her up," and the 
movement of her head left no doubt as to whom 
" someone " stood for. 

" Her father or I will do it," interposed Mira- 
belle, sternly. 

" Oh," said Anita blankly, " yes, of course," as 
though she were beginning to understand. " But 
she is too heavy for you, and Jingles never can lift 
anything. It does not suit him." 

" Eh! " began the Major. 

"It does not suit you," repeated Anita, with 
calm exasperation. 

The proprietor fussed up, but Anita promptly 
sent him for a glass of water. 

Babette tried to rise. 

" I cannot walk, I am afraid," she said. 

" She cannot walk a step by herself," amended 
Mrs. Fforde in that unnaturally loud tone. 

The two men at the little table rose. They could 
not do less than offer their services. 

"Thank you," began Mirabelle, with a distant 
air as she took command of the situation, " my 
niece has slipped. She must have hurt her foot 
rather severely. But there is no need to trouble 
you. I am sure Monsieur Sherer will help my 
brother as soon as he returns." 

As John listened to the quiet dignified voice, he 
wondered where he had heard it before; the next 
moment, when he looked at the girl's face with the 
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traces of pain on the drawn brow and white lips, he 
forgot about Mrs. Chellaston. 

His wandering over the earth had brought him 
into contact with many women, but rarely into 
companionship with those of the better sort. . It 
is doubtful, you know, if Ishmael had so much as 
a bowing acquaintance with Rachel. 

During John Thisselton's occasional visits home, 
he avoided the society of his equals. People said 
that he disliked women, that he was morose, a 
disappointed man. They invented sundry little 
stories about him, and as his fame as a hunter grew, 
so did the tale of his love affairs, until it waxed 
from a commonplace, unretumed attachment, to 
a grand passion for the wife of a foreign duke, to 
an undying affection for the spouse of a man high 
up in the service at Cairo, to an entanglement 
Qohn in such company! but then gossip has no 
sense of humor) with a pretty little half-caste at 
Mandalay. 

The truth was that there was always a barrier 
between him and the people of ordinary ways. In 
the desert where each man carried his life in his 
hand; in the mountains, among alternate extremes 
of heat and cold, where endurance made all the 
difference, anywhere where the conditions of life 
were primitive, his secret was not ever before him. 
There was no need to remember it every hour as 
part of a duty; but in country houses, in London 
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drawing-rooms, amid such women, whom under 
happier circumstances, he might have hoped to 
marry, it mattered a great deal. 

The passing of time had in a measure ac- 
customed him to his burden. It did not blanch his 
face with fear, or spring on him unawares; it was 
not as a nightmare making life hideous; but it was 
there. He saw that it did not crush him; but he 
never forgot its existence, and because of it, he 
fled from temptation. 

Now, as he bent over the girl and saw the deli- 
cacy of her skin, the fine beautiful hair, he was 
struck by the distance that there was, even physi- 
cally, between women and women. He had often- 
times pitied those others, toilers and drudges, had 
paid them above their due, interfered on their 
behalf, but none of them had ever come suddenly 
near him, with a sense of what a woman might be, 
as did this child. 

" I think I shall be better than Monsieur Sherer, 
if you will allow me," he said with a dignity quite 

equal to Mirabelle's. 

Mrs. Chellaston looked towards the white-waist- 
coated, rotund proprietor, who was hovering in the 
background. One fat hand clasped a water-bottle, 
while the other see-sawed to and fro, as he assured 
anybody whom it might or might not concern, that 
his floors had never previously permitted them- 
selves to allow such a misfortune to arrive, and 
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that he always took the precaution to use wax 
from his own hive solely on account of his guests. 
One glance towards the excited man was enough. 
Mirabelle's face lighted with its beautiful smile; 
" thanks," she said, " if you will be so kind." 

John bowed. He went through the door on to 
the veranda, and carried in one of the cane chairs. 

"Armand!" he began, giving his instructions 
with the air of one accustomed to be obeyed, " you 
come here, and you," to Jingles, who asked noth- 
ing better than to have the responsibility taken off 
his shoulders, " you had better go for the doctor. 
One is supposed to live close to the hotel. Will 
you show us the room? " he added, and this time 
he turned to Mrs. Chellaston. 

" On the second floor," she answered. 

" Go first, please," was the businesslike response. 

As she was lifted gently but firmly on to the long 
chair, Babette ventured a remonstrance. 

" Lie still," said Mr. Thisselton. 

The girl closed her eyes. The inevitable shaking 
increased the pain in her ankle. Twice John looked 
anxiously into her face. He knew the symptoms 
of physical suffering. 

" We will be as quick as we can," he said encour- 
agingly. " But if we went faster we should shake, 
and that would hurt more." 

Babette opened her blue eyes. She smiled 
though her lip was drawn. John had again a vague 
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idea that that he had once seen someone like her; 
but it was Armand, who glancing over his shoul- 
der, was struck with the beauty of those eyes. 

Presently, Babette was in her room, lying on her 
bed, the door had closed behind the two men, and 
Mirabelle gently sponged the invalid's forehead 
with eau-de-cologne, 

" Will Jingles have sense enough to ask them to 
have a drink? " Anita wondered anxiously. 

No one answered her. She came close to the bed 
and looked past her daughter to her sister-in-law. 

" You have been clever in your bringing up," 
she coinmented with an enigmatical snule. 

Again she went tmanswered. Mirabelle had not 
time for a discussion on the management of chil- 
dren. 

Mrs. Fforde waited a moment. 

" I don't know," she resumed, in a hard, hurt 
tone, " that I don't wish you hadn't been so clever." 
After that involved remark, she walked to the 
dressing-table; she lifted one after the other of 
Babette's brushes with compressed lips. She took 
up first one trifle and then another. She might 
have been injured. 

" I think if you would get me a glass of cold 
water Babette might like it," suggested Mrs. Chel- 
laston in a severe tone. She considered that 
Anita's bearing was wanting in the very rudiments 
of maternal solicitude. 
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Mrs. Fforde wheeled sharply round. 
Lor! " she exclaimed, " it isn't real, is it? " 
What is not real?" questioned Mirabelle im- 
patiently. 

*' It is," continued Anita, in a low, rapid tone, 
flying at conclusions as usual. '' It is, and I was 
thinking all the time I couldn't have managed it 
better myself." 

In the twinkling of an eye her manner changed. 
She bent over the bed. She moved lightly, deftly. 
Babette's position grew more comfortable. She 
touched the pillows and they became softer. To 
Mirabelle's amazement, she realized that this piti- 
ful, over-dressed creature was a better nurse than 
herself. She stepped aside and received directions 
instead of giving them. 

" Yes," commented Anita, when the doctor had 
been and gone, and had pronounced the injury to 
be a bad sprain, " I am good at this. There isn't 
much that can be laid to the right side of my ac- 
count. I am what you might call mostly a bad 
debt. But I've made the end easier once or twice." 

She took the curb chain from the table and hung 
it round her plump wrist. 

" Harry UEstrange said I'd earned the right to 
this," she whispered, and there was no vanity this 
time. " Poor boy ! I suppose I should have spoiled 
him if it had gone on. He was so young and re- 
freshing, and he thought all ladies were angels, and 
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all married women like his mother. He was walk- 
ing nicely down the hill, and he hadn't the ghost of 
an idea where he was going, poor innocent! But, 
he did say ' God bless you,' just at the end. And 
men, as a rule, have not said that kind thing to me. 
You," looking hungrily towards her sister-in- 
law, " are what they would call a good woman, but 
has any one of them said that to you? " 

** No," answered Mirabelle in a low tone. She 
was face to face with that which she could not 
grasp. She could not understand why she should 
be moved as well as shocked. Surely! Anita's 
words were a disgrace to come out of any woman's 
mouth. She fell back on her lack of comprehen- 
sion. She did not understand and therefore she 
could not estimate. 

Mrs. Fforde stepped out on to the balcony, and 
presently, as Babette lay still, Mirabelle followed. 

" It is something to have saved some one pain," 
Anita went on, as though urging the points for her 
own defence. 

For the first time since Laurence Fforde dis- 
appointed his family by marrying a girl all too well 
known by the garrison, Mirabelle felt drawn tow- 
ards Anita. 

" It is a great deal," she said softly. She felt that 
she could hardly say as much, for all that her life 
was so well regulated. 

Mrs. Fforde leaned her arms 6n the wooden rail 
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" I suppose it is better for her," and a turn of her 
head showed that she referred to Babette, " that it 
should be real; but how dull she will be! " 

She waited a moment. 

" Do you know, I think I'm glad for myself. I 
believe I really am," she added, as though this were 
a particular and new amazement. 

Mirabelle was silent. The whole point of view 
was beyond her. 

Anita looked down on the path bdow. More 
Germans were drinking the usual beer, two indi- 
viduals, coatless and yet not ashamed, with pud- 
ding-basin shaped, green felt hats, garnished by a 
cock's feather sticking out behind were climbing 
up the garden steps. A couple of middle-aged 
men were plajring draughts. The murmur of voices 
came from under the veranda, two light wreaths of 
smoke curled upwards from the lower path near 
the trees. 

" They will be obliged to know us now," com- 
mented Anita. "Mind, Mirabelle, you don't let 
them see you first. Let them ask me how Babette 
is. I shall make more out of it than you." 



CHAPTER XIII 

There is no doubt that men, even the best of 
them, besides allowing themselves considerable 
latitude in the matter of idle love-making, allow 
themselves even more, in participating in that 
amazing and edifying performance known as 
" helping a woman to make a fool of herself." 
The farther she goes the more entirely are they 
exculpated^ and should the question of responsi- 
bility be raised — ^that rarely occurs, centuries of 
precedent have settled it — ^the.oft repeated excuse 
serves as well as ever it did. The woman tempted 
me and I did eat! 

During the first few days after Babette's ac- 
cident, while Mirabelle sat by her niece's bed 
reading books which bored Anita to distraction 
(she hated all books she frankly owned, but she 
positively loathed those with lines of even print 
from the head to the foot of the page), Mrs. Fforde 
made hay to the shining of her warmest sun. Her 
acquaintance with the Thisseltons, or rather, to 
be accurate, her acquaintance with Armand pro- 
gressed daily. John showed no disposition to come 

out of his shell ; but his younger brother made up 
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for him, and while Armand was as amusing as the 
dearest of her " Indian boys," he possessed what 
many of them lacked, a large and wonderfully 
varied, taking into consideration the number of his 
years, acquaintance with all sorts and conditions 
of men. 

" You must have been born knowing," Anita put 
it, one afternoon, when gratification had rendered 
her unusually slangy. " I should like to know what 
there is to teach you." He was lying at her feet, so 
she tipped the rocking chair, that he might have a 
good view of her shoes. New ones this time, of 
course. 

" You see I have made the most of my advan- 
tages," he answered. 

When did you begin? " she continued. 

In my cradle! " 

Well!" rejoined Mrs. Fforde, pointing the 
remark, by a glance out of her carefully improved 
eyes, " You are the first thing a bit like my idea of 
a man that I have met since I came home." 

" Thanks," he answered. Had he been a woman 
he would surely have paused before the doubtful- 
ness of such a compliment, being a man he went on 
all the more, just because he so clearly perceived 
its two-sidedness. 

" You will find plenty of us I assure you," he 
resumed, with an air which had come naturally to 
him since his Eton days. " Now, take my advice, 
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cultivate foreigners. Particularly, perhaps, the 
French. There is something, the absence of a joint 
in his backbone possibly, which prevents the aver- 
age Englishman being at his best in that line. I 
am half French myself; my brother, now, is wholly 
English. John Bull is not a ladies' man. He is 
usually empire making, or some little business of 
a sanguinary kind takes up his time, so the ladies 
only come second. And you, mesdames," with a 
little bow which always made Anita feel that she 
had so much to learn, " you resent the arrange- 
ment." 

" I don't know any real foreigners," admitted 
Anita, " and Fm not sure that I should know how 
to take them," 

" Madame's method would be perfection any- 
where," the young man did not blush to declare. 

Mrs. Fforde rocked herself gently to and fro. 
She had some knitting in her hands which pro- 
gressed slowly to the accompaniment of much play 
with the little finger. 

" You know," she continued, as the young man 
picked up the ball and deposited it on her lap, 
" Jingles is a fool, but he is not a jealous fool. H< 
knows I can keep the men dancing for over fifty 
miles round, and they would not go across the road 
for him. Some men come to men, but not to 
Jingles. It requires brains of some sort, if its only 
pig-sticking brains. Now, if there are any brains 
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in our household, they are mine. Whoever would 
call a husband Jingles if he had an ounce of sense? " 

Armand was put in mind of a saying relative to 
the mental condition of those who walked without 
a superfluity of garments. 

Ah! " he said, and he let his eyes do the rest. 
I don't mean that a man has a lot to know 
from books," resumed Mrs. Fforde, " but he must 
do something well. Talk about a woman worship- 
ping success, she isn't in it with you men. Now the 
only thing Jingles does at all except to let things 
slide, is to drink brandy and soda. No! I beg his 
pardon, from time to time he skins a flint for a sou. 
It is wonderful the pegs Jingles can stand in a day ; 
yet," ran on the good lady with a little sigh, " we 
jog on very well together. I make him socks like 
these when he behaves prettily, and he — ^why! he 
is fond of me yet ! " 

She put down her knitting and leaned forward. 

" Doesn't that show how unenterprising he is? " 
she questioned, " I don't believe he has the energy 
to get tired of me." 

" Or it may be a tribute to the permanence of 
your charms," hazarded the young man, and then 
he threw a pebble over the border and turned to 
watch it as it rolled down. 

" Well ! " retorted Anita, with one of those 
flashes of shrewdness, which illuminated but did 
not enlighten, '* I'm never dull. You can do any- 
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thing with a man as long as you don't bore him. 
That's why goodness doesn't pay. Men like it in 
their own sisters, because they never hope for an 
hour to go like five minutes in the family circle. 
There would not be time for them to get through 
their grumble if it did." 

" I have no sisters, so I can't say," temporized 
Armand. 

Anita knitted one more round of the crimson 
sock. 

" Jingles loves red on his feet," she rattled on, 
'' I suppose he thinks something about him ought 
to be striking and it's his only chance. He is 
bothering to know if this pair is for him." 

" Then why keep him on the rack of suspense? " 

Anita smiled. Some women betray more by that 
movement of the lips than by a hundred reckless 
speeches. They may say more than they mean and 
stand acquitted of anything worse than folly; but 
the smile goes deep to the heart of the nature. It 
is a deliberate testimony to a given fact. 

" I'm waiting until I especially want him to do 
something," she explained. "Then I'll drive a 
bargain. But," she broke off, " Your brother is 
one of the good people and he doesn't have half the 
time of it you have." 

" I don't know," rejoined Armand slowly. 

He was pulled up. The light words forced him 
to think. Was his the better part? He looked 
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away towards the pines. He thought of John's life 
in the bush, in the desert; he thought of the 
strength and endurance that it represented. He 
contrasted it with his daily round. He was most at 
home in London, in Paris. If he conquered at all, 
it was in a ball-room, and he was never sure that it 
was not his rent-roll which won him the battle 
there. He watched the procession of light clouds 
drifting slowly over the horizon. A dissatisfaction 
disturbed him. What was he? What would he 
become? 

There was an introspective vein about him which 
had no parallel in John. He was always question- 
ing. Where John acted he debated. Moreover, 
there was already a cynicism in his composition 
which if it grew with his years, might paralyze him. 
It was as though the doubtful experiences of his 
money-lending grandfather exercised an influence 
over him. He was inclined to think that all men — 
John perhaps excepted — ^were slaves of self-inter- 
est, he was inclined to regard all women as belong- 
ing to two categories, one whom you might buy if 
you wished, the other for whom it was not worth 
while to pay the price. And perhaps after all, this 
attitude is not greatly to be wondered at, when 
one's earliest recollections are of a mother who 
maintained a perpetual duel with some doubtful 
marquis or comte who had not perceived that Ma- 
dame, though she dearly loved flattery, was not 
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prepared to part with as much as one of her ecus for 
the prettiest speech ever invented. 

He rose now and shook himself. 

*' Au revovr^^ he said abruptly, and he walked 
away as though he were minded to set about put- 
ting the world right at once. He moved towards 
the path in front of the house. At one comer, 
shaded by the towering pines, lay Mademoiselle 
Louguet on her couch. A chair by her side was 
empty. The necessity of writing a letter had 
forced the Italian into the writing-room. But he 
had installed himself by the window, where he 
could keep a good look out, and a fiery one, on the 
figure left behind. 

Armand slipped into the chair. His mood was 
softened and Mademoiselle was ill. He had a man's 
great pity for suflfering; otherwise he would have 
passed by. He was fastidious about outward 
things, and one glance at the girl's cotton blouse 
convinced him that it had not seen water for 
months. 

He asked her in that fluent French which no 
thorough-bred Englishman ever acquires, unless 
he has spent the years of his youth across the Chan- 
nel, how she found herself that day. 

The girl looked up at him. 

" You are never ill ! " she exclaimed fiercely. 
And then she shrugged her s^houlders, and added 
that it was always the same with her. 
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And because Armand guessed that it would 
always be the same with her until she became 
hopelessly worse, he bent forward. He picked up 
the book on her lap. 

That! " he said disapprovingly. 
And why you read it then? " she retorted 
promptly. She took it impatiently away. " Do 
you want to read me a sermon? " she asked angrily. 
" It will make me angry, they have always made 
me angry, always, always. Or is it that you want 
to make me angry? " 

She swept back her hair with impatient fingers. 

"Which? "she challenged. 

" Neither," he answered. " Your speech is the 
speech of Paris, and that always puts me in charity 
with all men, though it hardly disposes one to 



sermonize." 



She leaned back gasping, livid. 

" Oii sont les neiges d'antanf " she murmured, a 
passion of fruitless longing in her dark eyes. 

They discussed music, the opera, the salon, the 
studios. Mademoiselle discovered that her com- 
panion had seen a hundred sights she longed to 
behold. Her cheeks grew pink, her air animated. 

"Ah!" she cried, "that is life! But why 
should you go so easily, while I must climb so 
slowly?" 

She broke off abruptly. With a petulant move- 
ment, she thrust away the needlework on her lap. 
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" You do nothing/' she added, as though taking 
to task the whole scheme of existence. 

Armand understood. The disjointed sentences 
were no mystery to him. It was so always. Those 
who would might not; those who might, would 
not. Human life, he thought impatiently, was all 
contradiction. The Hebrew melancholy touched 
the very marrow of his bones. Wherefore? 
Wherefore? had superseded the tabernacle cry of 
" How long " — ^that was all the difference. 

With an impatient shake of his shoulders he 
pulled himself together. He drew his com- 
panion's attention to the cloud effects arching the 
plain. 

Mademoiselle followed his glance indifferently. 
The trees, the space, inanimate nature had no mes- 
sage for her. She was an artist limited to the 
human species. 

She would have found material and rejoiced in it, 
in the London slum, in a Paris court. The ab- 
sinthe-drinker, the Whitechapel slut, would have 
been of vital interest to her. She wpuld have 
probed them until she conveyed the very nature of 
them on to canvas. Beauty and peace might have 
been among the most artificial of conditions to her 
mind. And therefore she looked with unseeing 
eyes to the play of light and shade indicated by 
Armand. 

At that minute, Signor Vasco strutted from the 
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writing-room on to the veranda. He twirled his 
up-turned mustache and glanced fiercely at Ar- 
mand, who rose with a laugh. 

" I have heard that nothing can take from a rul- 
ing passion/' he said lightly. '^ Monsieur looks as 
though he would be jealous even as he was laid in 
the grave." 

The girl shuddered. 

" The grave! Death! Everyone speaks to me of 
that," she returned angrily. "What is that to 
them? It is sad enough here. Mon Dieu! Why 
make it worse? " 

" I mentioned also that Monsieur was jealous," 
the young man reminded her. ' 

" Ah! him! " said the girl, with a subtle indica- 
tion that there were men and men. " He is a good 
creature." 

" Pour passer le temps'' said Armand dryly. 



CHAPTER XIV 

It was about a week later that Babette came 
downstairs for the first time. Her long chair had 
been carried a little way up the path, into the 
shadow of the trees, and Mrs. Chellaston had been 
sitting by her side. 

At that moment she was alone. Her aunt had 
gone to see if any letters had been delivered during 
the afternoon. The post arrived at Eulenville when 
it pleased. The only fixed rule was that it should 
never come two days running at the same hour. 

Babette was lying back, happy to be out again, 
with the fresh air bringing the color to her cheeks, 
and the light breeze, which from time to time 
filtered through the pines, stirring the soft yellow 
hair about her face. 

Now and then she put little daubs of color, after 
the manner of the dissatisfied amateur, into a 
sketch of the plain below, quite oblivious of the 
fact that she had set herself a task from which even 
Corot might have shrunk. 

She had just. emphasized the distant mist effect 

with a washing of cobalt, when footsteps sounded 

in the wood, and John Thisselton came behind the 

z7'a 
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chair. His first impulse was to retreat. But the 
girl had heard him. She looked over her shoulder 
and smiled doubtfully. ' 

He pulled his pipe out of his mouth, and came 
up to her. 

" I hope you are better," he said. 

An older woman would have heard the con- 
straint; Babette remembered that Mr. Thisselton 
had carried her upstairs a week ago, and that it was 
good of him to ask about her now. 

" Yes, thank you," she answered. " The doctor 
says I shall soon be able to walk again." 

" You must be tired of lying still," he continued, 
as he stood and looked down at her. 

" Very," she answered. 

He was interested. He was observing that which 
he had hitherto studiously refrained from studying, 
and he found something pleasurable in the process. 

She put the brush into the little tin of water and 
took it out. It was evident that she wanted to say 
something which she found difficult. He supposed 
she was — that rare thing nowadays — shy. What 
an ifnlikely attribute for Mrs. Fforde's daughter, 
he thought grimly. 

" I hope I was not very heavy," came out at 
length. 

John did not know anything about women, but 
the simplicity of the remark pleased him. His keen 
eye grew softer. 
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" I have carried heavier weights," was all he 
said. He moved irresolutely. It struck him as so 
very strange that he should be lingering in this 
fashion; then he settled himself against the stump 
of a tree. 

Babette's face openly expressed her surprise; and 
if she had sought up and down that long list of 
omissions, commissions, inflections, and reserva- 
tions, which are lumped together in the social cata- 
logue, as doing " the right thing," she could not 
have been more successful. 

He immediately concluded that she was a nice 
little girl ; that she did not want to entrap men, or 
make herself cheap for them. He rather rushed at 
his conclusions, and he certainly made much out of 
little, so being a man, with masculine weaknesses 
for all that he was so stem, he assured himself that 
she was nothing but a child, and that that made 
what he was pleased to call, "all the differ- 
ence." 



He avoided woman on principle because- 



The cold burden of his secret weighed on him for 
a moment, then with an impatient mental twist, he 
refused to give place to it. It was absurd in this 
connection. It was almost as though he could not 
see a child, without, in thought, taking the bloom 
off her innocence. The child was a child in spite 
of her long frocks. He kept reiterating that. 

" You must have been very dull put away up- 
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Stairs/' he remarked for the sake of something to 
say. 

" I had my aunt," she replied. 
John noticed that one was mentioned and one 
left. He thought at once that he would like to have 
a nearer view of this aunt. 

He drew the child on to speak of herself; he dis- 
covered that she had been separated from her par- 
ents ever since she could remember, and when he 
heard that, he mentally returned thanks, as though 
the mercy were done to him. 

" Are you going to stay here long? '' he asked. 
" All the summer." 

Again John knew that he was glad. He was 
aware of the feeling, but he did not speculate upon 
it or pull it to pieces, as Armand would imme- 
diately have done. It produced a sensation of 
physical well-being; and he leaned against his 
trunk with a contented sigh. 

Two minutes later, he sprang to his feet. 
'' I am afraid I must go— -back to where I was 
reading," he said hastily, as the sound of voices 
and laughter came through the trees. " I hope you 
will soon be better," he added, in a jerky, awkward 
manner. 

As he disappeared, Mrs. Fforde came in sight. 
She carried her red sunshade by way of head cov- 
ering, and was laughing loudly. By her side was 
Armand, burdened with a tea-kettle. Anita, her- 
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self, had a basket on her arm. She hoped she was 
carrying it picturesquely. " That kind of thing 
done properly/' as she put it, had quite a rural air, 
and she, again to quote her own words, " always 
liked to play up to her surroundings." Jingles 
labored with the heavier tea things, and the girl 
from the hotel was carrying the milk-jug. 

" We are coming to have a picnic tea by your 
chair in honor of your restoration to our midst," 
Anita announced as she nodded to her daughter. 

" Thanks, Mother," answered the girl. 

Mrs. Fforde's face expressed a mixture of amuse- 
ment and wonder. 

" I never can get over the fact that I have a 
daughter that age," she informed Armand, " or 
that that particular daughter is my daughter. In 
spite of reams of correspondence and photo- 
graphs in every stage, she has sprung on me 



unawares." 



The girl moved uneasily on her couch. Why 
should not her mother tell this to Mr. Thisselton? 
Yet she felt uncomfortable. It was a new and dis- 
agreeable sensation that appeared to follow the 
sound of her mother's voice. 

" You can't help in the fun," ran on Anita as she 
set the basket down. " But the nicest young man 
must wait on you." 

" Meaning me," put in Armand. 

" Perhaps since you are the only one present you 
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might take the flattering description to yourself/' 
laughed Mrs. Fforde. 

He chanced to look towards Babette. Their 
glance met, and the ingenuous eyes told him of his 
mistake. The color was changing too under the 
fair skin. 

He responded immediately. 

" Will you introduce me to your daughter," he 
asked with a change in his tone. 

" If we stand on such ceremony," mocked Anita. 
" I don't recollect that you found it necessary to 
wait for that in my case." 

He was about to answer when the child's face 
silenced him. 

" Poor little thing! " he thought instead, and he 
walked towards the tea-basket. '' I am good at 
unpacking," he announced, as he made a vigorous 
beginning among the tea-cups. 

" Where is your aunt? " inquired Mrs. Fforde, 
as she rested beside the long chair somewhat out of 
breath. For, when one is no longer in one's first 
slimness, and clings to the waist of other days, 
there are occasions on which one must pay for the 
enviable possession. 

" She went to see if there were any letters." 

"Then to whom were you talking as we came 
along? " 

" To Mr. Thisselton, the other Mr. Thisselton." 

"Oh!" retorted Anita. 
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She went over to the tea-basket. 

" Look here," she began, " if you want to respect 
the wisdom of babes and sucklings just try having 
a daughter of your own, who knows not good 
from evil." 

" In what way has the wisdom of the wise been 
confounded? " inquired the young man. 

She told him. 

" I thought," she concluded with that terrible 
candor of hers, '' that it was all a piece of acting 
for your benefit the night Babette wrenched her 
foot. She had been with me two months and but- 
ter would not once have melted in her mouth. But 
then you never know, and there hadn't been any 
men about; besides how was she to tell that I 
wouldn't spoil her game if she played with her 
cards on the table." 

"Of course it was real," exclaimed Armand hotly. 

He strode back to the girl's chair. 

" Jingles," said his wife, in a decidedly aggrieved 
voice, " go and find out what Mirabelle is doing. 
And you might try the highways and hedges and 
see whom you can find to come to tea. Why are 
women born in a place like this where there are no 
men? " 

"Who am I to ask?" questioned Jingles, who 
liked his directions to be explicit. 

" Oh I " she retorted with unusual asperity, " find 
Mirabelle, do!" 
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She sat a little apart, watching Armand, as he 
bent over the girl's chair. Suddenly she rustled 
across to them. 

Where did Mr. Thisselton go? " she demanded. 

Not you," waving Armand aside, " I mean your 
brother." 

Back to the wood, I think," Babette answered. 
Fetch him," decreed Mrs. Fforde, with the air 
that she had found so useful in former days, and 
she sauntered back to her place. 

" Fetch him," she continued imperiously, when 
she saw that Armand was in no hurry to obey. 
Whenever she thought that she was advancing 
with a young man Anita always lapsed into the 
imperative. 

" I don't think he drinks tea," Armand de- 
murred. 

" I should prefer that he had the chance of re- 
fusing," she retorted. 

Armand rose and went down the path, and as 
Anita stood watching him there was a smile on her 
lips. 

" Jealous, my young man," she murmured with 
unction. 

She went up to her daughter's side, and looked 
the girl up and down. 

" What is it, mother? " 

" Nothing," returned Mrs. Fforde shortly. 

She turned her attention to the tea-kettle, waited 
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until it was exactly on the boil — she understood the 
value of such details — ^and poured the water over 
the tea. 

" Yet she will never be as good looking as I 
was," she said below her breath. 

At that moment Jingles appeared, hot, but 
radiant. 

" I have found Mirabelle," he announced, with 
the air of a dog who has successfully performed its 
trick and looks for the rewarding biscuit, " and I 
met that Fledgelinge fellow. I told him you said 
anyone was better than no one, so he had better 
come to tea." 

And he accepted? " asked Anita. 
Now," cried Jingles aggrieved, as he mopped 
his bald head, " have I not done right? I asked 
you who you wanted, and you said I was to ask 
anyone." 

You acted up to your lights," returned his wife, 

no one could have expected more," and she 
brought a case out of her pocket, a silver offering 
stamped with other initials than hers, and handed it 
across. 

" Have one? " she said. ^ 

Major Fforde, who ought to have performed the 
small offices of life superfluously well, since he 
strictly adhered to the principle of never doing 
more than one thing at once, forgot his grievance 
in the engrossing business of lighting his cigarette 
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at the spirit lamp. He had a turn for small 
economies. He never would strike a match so long 
as there was any sort of flame in the vicinity. 

** Now I call this comfortable," he said, as he sat 
down heavily on the edge of his daughter's chair, 
quite oblivious that he had touched the injured 
foot. 

" Yes," said Babette uncertainly. 

" Jingles," called his wife sharply, " come off that 
chair." 

The Major rose stiffly. 

" I am never right anywhere," he muttered. 

For one moment, Anita turned her back on the 
group, the tea things, on the spirit lamp. 

" Oh! Lord! what a fool he is! " she groaned, 
and she addressed the pines; but the pines had no 
answer to make. 

" Mrs. Fforde," broke in a drawling voice, " I 
think you meant to ask me to tea." 

Anita gave herself a mental shake. She looked 
at Mr. Fledgelinge's picturesque head gear, at the 
shirt loose at the throat, at the bright knotted tie. 
The Nondescript wore a Zingari blazer, not be- 
cause he belonged to anything so virile as a cricket 
club, but because he fancied its combination of 
color and was under the impression that it became 
him. 

" Tea is just ready," his hostess said. " Find a 
seat." 
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He threw himself into what he conceived to be a 
statuesque pose beside the burning lamp. 

" I love to watch a flame," he said, speaking as 
though he had a secret to impart. " To me fire is 
a perfect symbol." 

" Put it out," commanded Anita, ruthlessly, 
" there is hardly any spirit left in my bottle, and 
someone is sure to want a second brew of 
tea." 

The long fingers took up the metal cap, and 
slipped it into its place with the air of performing a 
religious ceremony. 

" Another symbol," he murmured. " The beau- 
tiful extinguished as ever, in this iron age of ours, 
before the merely useful." 

" You remind me of the man who preached a 
sermon on ' Mother Hubbard went to the cup- 
board,' " scoffed Mrs. Fforde. 

Mr. Fledgelinge languidly pulled himself on to 
his feet. 

" Your mother has small patience with poetical 
fancies," he lamented as he addressed himself to 
Babette. 

" No," said the girl vaguely. She always shrank 
from Mr. Fledgelinge. 

She heard footsteps behind, and a little more 
animation came into her face. It was only the dif- 
ference between being bored and, perhaps, a little 
pleased. But the Nondescript marked it. And his 
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philosophy had not raised him above either spite- 
fulness or jealousy. 

"" " It is astounding what a fascination a sunburnt 
skin has," he murmured in his best musing man- 
ner. " To me it is like exuberant beauty, aggres- 
sive and fatiguing. Both strike the eye, both please 
the gallery; but when one seeks, inquiring for a 
soul beneath, one is turned away with the answer, 
' not there.' " 

But Babette possessed a touch of her mother's 
spirit. No man had ever made Anita quail. She 
did not exact respect; but she would not submit 
to an impertinence which displeased her. It was 
her taste that Was at fault, not her will. 

Now, her daughter's blue eyes answered Mr. 
Fledgelinge with a look full in the face, and from 
that moment, though she did not appreciate the 
depth of the malice, a girl's vague dislike was 
turned into a conscious detestation. And, when 
one is seventeen, if ever one advances as far as mak- 
ing up one's mind, in the matter of like and dis- 
like, how thoroughly one knows it. 

John Thisselton came slowly into the cir- 
cle. 

" I am glad you would come. Your brother was 
afraid you did not drink tea," Anita greeted him, 
and for once her manner was quiet. 

John made some reply. He stepped well back, 
with an erect head, his neck muscles stiffened. 
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" Qu'allait-il faire en cette galeref " thought Ar- 
mand with much amusement. 

'* You will help me with the tea things," Mrs. 
Fforde went on turning to Armand. People al- 
ways expected such service of him. He assented 
with an easy word. His worldly wisdom assured 
him that all women liked lightness from him. The 
only thing was to know how to vary the form. 

John drew near the long chair. He sat down 
and looked at the girl. It was the gravest, 
heaviest kind of scrutiny, much the same sort in 
fact as he might have bestowed on a piece of camp 
equipment. She smiled but she did not speak. The 
tall gaunt-faced man seemed to carry an atmos- 
phere of silence about with him. 

" There ! " exclaimed Armand, when he had 
arranged the tea things on the grass to his own 
satisfaction, " I don't think you could have done 
it better, Mrs. Fforde." 

He met Babette's eyes. It struck him that they 
were particularly and beautifully blue, and he car- 
ried a cup across. 

" Adonis waits on a daughter of the gods divinely 
fair," drawled Mr. Fledgelinge. 

Both the brothers turned with a sharp move- 
ment, and as quickly restrained themselves. 

Anita took up the conversation. It unfortu- 
nately occurred to her to let these men see what 
she could do when she chose to be amusing. 
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Things were so horribly slow. Fancy her enter- 
taining three men who drank their tea with the 
gravity of Sunday-school children. She must make 
them laugh somehow, and she only knew one way 
in which to do it. She had alwa3rs been able to 
keep her room in a roar of laughter; she meas- 
ured the success of her gatherings by the amount 
of noise they produced. 

For a little the remembrance of Babette checked 
her. But she could not go on for ever " bottling 
herself up," as she had done the last two months. 
The child must get used to it. Everyone who 
wanted to make anything of a " splash/' sailed as 
near the wind as they could nowadays, and girls 
were no more kept in a glass case than they were 
adorned with ringlets. She set her bangles in order 
on her wrist and began. 

Mr. Fleclgelinge, in spite of his proclaimed ad- 
herence to the aesthetic was frankly amused. The 
flesh and inspiration dovetailed very conveniently 
with him. 

All at once John grew loquacious. He told a 
long tale about Africa and elephants. Mrs. Fforde 
listened quite demurely. To make a reserved man 
talk of what principally interested him, was gen- 
erally the beginning of conversation about what 
interested her. 

The Nondescript nursed his shin until he 
thought he saw his opportunity. 
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*' It is all so sanguinary," he observed in a weary 
tone. " To Nimrod be the scent of the fields and 
the red of gore." 

John looked straight past him and never paused 
in a laborious description. 

"Ah I" rejoined Armand, "Nimrod! a person 
doubtless of nerve and physique." 

" Oh! leave him alone," cried Anita, " the poor 
man has been in his grave for years. Let him sleep 
in peace, no doubt he's earned it. Most of those 
old fellows did I should say from the carefully 
edited versions of their goings on that have come 
down to us." 

Mrs. Fforde's phraseology was rarely elegant, 
often incorrect. Men, she had been known to aver, 

hated a woman who talked grammar." 

" Who wants some more tea? " she ran on. 

Jingles," looking to the Major. 

" I do," declared Armand. 

She took his cup. Along the path appeared 
Mirabelle. 

" Aunt! " called Babette, " there is room for you 
here," and she moved to one side of her chair and 
left a comer for Mrs. Chellaston. 

Then the seven devils entered into Anita's heart. 
Why not shock this aggressive goodness? Why 
not make it plain that stiffness was not what men 
clung to? Why not show who understood the ways 
of the world and who did not 
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" That reminds me," she said, holding up the tea- 
pot. She told an outrageous story. It was not so 
much as limited to insinuation; it was vulgarity 
unveiled. 

Babette looked from her mother to her aunt, 
back again. Her cheeks crimsoned, her lip quiv- 
ered. Armand shot a glance in her direction and 
then he put out his foot and deliberately kicked 
over the tea-pot. 

That did no good. It only ^rved as a fresh peg 
for Anita. Mirabelle held her breath. Could this 
be possible? What was Jingles thinking about? 

At that moment he declared himself. 

" Never knew a woman with so many stories as 
my wife," he chuckled. " Can't think how she re- 
members them all. But, I say, you know, Anita," 
and he winked towards their daughter. 

" Oh! don't be a fool," came the answer, and 
Mrs. Fforde went on as before. 

Mrs. Chellaston rose. Her pale face was paler 
than usual, and she looked hunted, driven. As 
John Thisselton saw that, some small measure of 
comprehension came to him. She, at least, wanted 
to keep the child from contamination. The whole 
of his manhood responded in approval. 

He saw his way clear before him; his way, that 
is, for the next two yards. And to see so far clearly 
supposes better visual organs than most of us 
realize. 
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" It is growing chilly," he said. " My brother 
and I can quite well carry Miss Fforde's chair into 
the house." 

Unhesitatingly came the answer — 

" If you will be so kind," Mirabelle replied. 



CHAPTER XV 

" Do you know that happens to be my daughter, 
not Mrs. Chellaston's," murmured Anita, in an 
ominously quiet voice, as she watched the chair 
being borne down the path. 

"The aunt gives herself proprietary airs," an- 
swered the Nondescript. 

" Very proprietary airs," acquiesced Mrs. Fforde, 
with a tight line from the nostrils to the comer of 
her lips, marking the paint on her cheeks. 

Mr. Fledgelinge's countenance grew quite ani- 
mated. He was busy about what is vulgarly de- 
scribed as killing two birds with one stone. He 
was fanning a flame; for he liked to watch any dis- 
play of uncontrolled anger, " a manifestation of the 
primitive," he called it, and he saw that very little 
trouble on his part would help to gratify his dis- 
like of Mrs. Chellaston at the same time, for Mira- 
belle had a quiet way of ignoring him, which he 
especially resented. Those who were not for him, 
were emphatically against him in his estimation. 
Haman, from the height of his charger, you know, 

considered the beggar's omission to salute the 
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most pronounced circumstance of his triumphal 
progress. 

Anita glanced once more down the path. She 
had never been deserted en masse in this fashion 
before. She was too shrewd not to recognize that 
Mr. Thisselton had proposed the move, and she 
knew what that meant. 

She had oftentimes seen men slip out of her 
circle, there had always been one here, another 
there, "too slow to appreciate her," as she put 
it, but they had never gone away with another 
woman under her eye. 

Could Mirabelle be good-looking after all? She 
had read that still waters run deep, and she had 
been told that there were silent women, " mostly 
with unnaturally large eyes " who could captivate 
a man without as " much as holding out a little 
finger." 

"It is comfortable here," invited the Nonde- 
script, and he patted the trunk of the tree. 

"What about these things, Anita?" grumbled 
Jingles, as he peered into the milk jug, and tipped 
the cakes off the plate into the basket, " you are 
not going to let everything be wasted? " 

" Go into the house and tell someone to fetch 
them, then," she retorted, " and mind they deduct 
two sponge-cakes and three rolls from the bill." 

The Major rose obediently. 

" Ah ! " said the Nondescript, " it is well to have 
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a husband to whom one can say ' go! ' and he 
goeth." 

Mr. Fledgelinge rolled a cigarette to and fro be- 
tween his white fingers. His tobacco was not of 
the ordinary brand. It was perfumed with a scent 
which clung tenaciously. That he deemed an im- 
provement. 

" Which of you does your daughter take after? " 
he inquired artfully. 

" After neither of us," snapped Anita. " She is 
all and wholly aunt." 

" And how does it feel to have her taken out of 
your hands in that fashion? " he continued. 

Mrs. Fforde turned sharply on him. 

" Look here/* she cried, " do you want to make 
me jealous? Or do you want me to show that I am 
jealous? Very well, then, I am jealous. Are you 
satisfied? " 

The good man, out of his kind heart, laughed 
softly. 

" Oh! " declared Anita, throwing out her hands 
until all her bangles rattled, " I hate beating about 
the bush. I say what I mean. When I am more 
convinced than usual that Jingles is a fool I say so. 
When it strikes me that he is a superlative creation 
in that line, I don't keep the fact to myself. I am 
jealous now. I didn't think I had it in me to care 
so much about a child — ^and a girl, too. Lor! " 
running off in her usual manner, "but what a 
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hash I should have made of a boy. Fancy I Jingles 
and I bringing up my son! Merciful Heavensl 
But," returning to the original grievance, "wait 
until you have played second fiddle all the time 
your daughter has been laid up. Why! I'm twenty 
times the better nurse, and the child knows it, but 
she would rather be a bit less comfortable and have 
her aunt, than have things done as easily as pos- 
sible, and have me." 

"The contradictory impulses of human affections 
and human motives are among the most puzzling 
of phenomena," declared Mr. Fledgelinge, who, 
now that he had gratified a most matter of fact 
curiosity, could afford to resume his philosophy. 

" Oh! phenomena and all that bosh! " retorted 
Anita. " I know I was a fool to say anything to 
you. But one must talk sometimes." 

The Nondescript stroked his chestnut beard. 
The need for expression! " he commented. 

If you come to think it out the monkish im- 
position of perpetual silence was a particularly 
subtle " 

Mrs. Fforde rose. She was not in a mood to dis- 
cuss monastic institutions. 

" I am going in," she announced. " You don^'t 
interest me when you drop into that kind of non- 
sense. Perhaps if I knock humbly at my daughter's 
door I may be permitted to inform myself of her 
condition." 
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" Ah! " he mocked, " be sure you make the 
sound humble, and when the door is opened to you, 
ask prettily." 

Mrs. Fforde stood before him and surveyed him 
from head to foot. 

" I suppose you make mischief wherever you 
go," she said contemptuously, as she turned 
away. 

Unfortunately, for so does life hang on trifles, 
she met Armand at the comer where the path 
joined the hotel gardens. 

He was sauntering along, slightly amused, 
slightly bored, pre-eminently in the frame of mind 
which is held to be the best material for his Satanic 
Majesty to work upon. 

Anita stopped before him. She dropped her sun- 
shade, folded her hands, and hung her head. 

" Et tu, Brute f " she whispered, casting an up- 
ward glance. 

The young man threw away his cigarette and 
burst out laughing. 

" Come and have a walk?" he suggested, and if 
his manner could ever be careless to a woman, it 
w»s careless now. Why exalt those who took such 
pains to lower themselves? There are few men 
whose chivalry goes so entirely to the root of 
things that it will force a woman to respect herself 
whether she would or no. Certainly Armand's did 
not, but then there was a strain in his blood which 
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might predispose him to regard women as the 
weaker vessels. Such things influence one more 
than one realizes. 

" Are you afraid to be seen with me? " Mrs. 
Fforde demanded. 

" I am a brave man," he retorted. 

" Won't your big brother lecture you? " she de- 
manded. 

" Which way shall we go? " 

She moved before him, past the hotel, a flaunt 
of her skirts betraying her defiant mood, down to- 
wards the village, in the valley. 

" Now! " she commanded, " let us do something 
we ought not." 

" What shall it be? " he asked. 

" Can't you suggest? '! she cried, petulantly. 

" That," he said, making her one of his little 
French bows, which, as she expressed it, " always 
made her feel a fool," " has been the province of 
your sex ever since the world began." 

"Oh!" she exclaimed, "don't throw that old 
story at me. Who was the greatest benefactor to 
man? Mother Eve, because she provided him with 
a perpetual excuse. Can't you be more original? 
I must do something, anything! There isn't even 
a place where one can go and lose one's money. 
I have been as dull as a cathedral spinster working 
slippers for the curate. Let us do something, any- 
thing! " 
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Armand walked along. The abandonment 
amused him. And he did not fail to remind him- 
self thaft it came from a woman old enough, as he 
put it, to be his mother. Therefore, — this it may 
be with an unconscious thought of John, — surely 
old enough to take care of herself. 

" If you are shocked with me, you had better tell 
me at once," she continued vehemently. 

" Who looks at the spots on the sun? " he tem- 
porized. 

She^turned on him, her eyes flashing. 

"As I am not a fool, I consider myself an- 
swered," she declared. 

No! No! " he protested. 
You need not lie," she went on, calling her 
agricultural implement a spade with absolute frank- 
ness. " I understand. If you had a sister you 
would ' hem ' and ' haugh ' if I suggested meeting 
her. You have not a sister; and you are willing to 
be amused by me." 

" There are some people who can't leave a shred 
of illusion on things," he groaned mentally. 

" I wonder what we shall find in the village," was 
his next remark. 

" Houses and people probably, possibly cows, 
and certainly children and smells," she mocked. 

They went down the path together, and Anita 
laughed as she went along, while into his mind 
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came no misgiving. He was merely doing as nine- 
teen men out of twenty would have done. 
• • . • • ^ 

" It is mother and young Mr. Thisselton," said 
Babette, as she looked up from her couch, and 
peered between the bars of the iron railing round 
her balcony. 

" Yes," assented Mirabelle slowly. 

She went back into the room, and aimlessly 
arranged the things on the dressing-table. The 
silver ornaments, the standing mirror, bought 
especially with a recollection of the inconveniences 
of foreign toilet arrangements, were all her gifts. 

The child was hers, hers. Hers by nature, hers 
by training. Far more hers than her mother's. A 
passion of rebellion stirred in her heart. She had 
been warned that she was not bringing up the 
child to meet what was before her. Could anyone 
wish her to be prepared to meet this? Fred had 
foreseen things exactly. Fred! Fred again. It 
was always Fred. He was the woof in the pattern 
of her life. 

"They are going right down the hill," called 
Babette. " I can see mother's red sunshade." 

Mirabelle did not reply. The fingers which put 
back the mirror trembled. Was Anita still busily 
employed in lowering a man's conception of a 
woman? Oh! she had made a mistake! She would 
own it. She would write and ask if she might go 
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to Pakenfields now. True! Fred would know per- 
fectly what had happened ; but he would spare her. 
She could picture his tactfulness. The peaceful, 
well-regulated country house would be as the air 
of the open fields after stifling streets. 

But — 'her face grew even more troubled. She 
could not take Babette. She saw that it would be 
useless to ask for that. And could she leave her? 
Not yet ! Soon, she might be driven away. 

Meantime, Mr. Thisselton was walking to and 
fro on the lower path in company with a cigar. 
One hand rested on the small of his back, and once, 
twice, he looked towards the balcony and gravely 
smiled. There was something indefinably peaceful 
about him. He thought— or rather he would have 
thought, had he dwelt on the matter — ^that it was 
the feeling of protection for a child. 

Presently, he entered the house and spoke to the 
waiter. The man went upstairs, and John followed 
a pace or two behind. 

"£n/rejgr," called Mirabelle, and she was surprised 
to see the round-faced Swiss, who informed her 
that " de gentleman with her would speek.*' 

Not for worlds would Fritz have given his mes- 
sage in anything but English. He prided himself 
upon his fluency in it. 

Slightly puzzled Mrs. Chellaston went into the 
corridor to find John standing by the window a few 
paces away. 
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He came slowly forward. 

" I beg your pardon," he began, in that con- 
strained voice he usually reserved for a woman, and 
now that he was fairly in it, he realized that he had 
taken a very great deal upon himself. " But I hope 
you won't mind. I thought I had better come my- 
self. They make such a muddle of a message here. 
You might like us better than porters, that is, we 
might shake less. I mean," he went on, setting his 
jaw as he always did when he was in a difficulty, 
" that my brother and I would be very pleased to 
carry your niece down to dinner if you think we 
should do it better than the hotel people." 

Mirabelle looked into the tanned face. She met 
the grey eyes. Then her face relaxed, and broke 
into her smile. It was the first time Mr. Thisselton 
had seen it^ and it appeared to him like a sudden 
ray of sun entering a darkened room. 

" Thank you! How thoughtful of you," she an- 
swered. 

He bowed, the stiff bow of the British and 
turned away. As he went down the stairs, he al- 
most came to a stand, as though something had 
suddenly struck him. 

" I believe she is a nice woman ! " he muttered 
incredulously. 



CHAPTER XVI 

The Rector of Thisselton might rule his parish, 
but his wife ruled him, and hers was the gentlest, 
most loving sway, tempered with a delicious little 
touch of mischief — ^just as vanilla flavors a cake. 

The Rector's lady was early Victorian, grown 
white-haired. She glided about the rectory and 
into the village in full black skirts which seemed to 
sigh for a crinoline. In cold weather she wore 
what possibly — when it was in fashion — ^was called 
a dolman, of the same material lined with red flan- 
nel, and she liked at all times to fold a carefully 
washed lace handkerchief around her sloping 
shoulders. 

The Rector's lady — she was never called any- 
thing else in Thisselton — ^was bent with the weight 
of more than three score years; but the figure was 
graceful and slight as it had been when the Rector, 
then an undergraduate qualifying for the family 
living, had raised his eyes to the beauty in a neigh- 
boring squire's family of blooming daughters, and 
had been rewarded for his temerity. 

Sometimes the dear lady was indignant, chiefly 

with the inebriated and slovenly of the parish, and 
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then she scolded, as the culprit was the first to 
recognize, " like a lady; " sometimes she was 
shocked — most frequently at what that same stern 
censor, the village, called the " goin's on " at the 
Great House at Folston, and then she expressed 
her opinion bravely to Victoria Templeton, its 
mistress, and the girl sometimes laughed, some- 
times shrugged her shoulders, sometimes declared 
that her admonisher was a thousand years behind 
the times, and generally gave up the matter under 
dispute when a decent interval had demonstrated 
that she was accountable to no one. 

Often times " Our Lady " was sad, and the ob- 
servant knew that she made a detour to pass a cer- 
tain little grave in the churchyard when she was 
alone, but that she always went down the centre 
path when anyone was with her. And she never 
walked across the fields to Thisselton House with- 
out a grave tender pity in her loving eyes. • 

As the August sun was shining with the chas- 
tened splendor of the English summer, and the 
whirr of the reaper was heard in the fields, the 
Sector's lady paused a moment by the little gate, 
and took a long look at the white house. 

She had only been there a moment, when a bent 
old woman, with a face dented deep by wrinkles, 
came up to her. 

" 'E's none comin'? " she asked, raising her bony 
arm with toil-hardened hand in the same direction. 
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. Sarah had left domestic service. She was pleased 
to say that she had retired on her savings, which 
meant that she worked harder out of doors in her 
strip of garden to grow the " green stuflf " which 
saved the butcher's bill, than she had ever worked 
in doors for regular wages. 

" Mr. Fred, Dr. Heriot, I mean," said the old 
lady, careful to give honor where honor was due, 
"is coming this afternoon. Perhaps he may be 
able to tell us something about Mr. John." 

Sarah thrust her sun-bonnet off her face. 

" You and me 'as said that each time 'es com'd 
and its allers been t' same," she answered with a 
fierce despondency. 

She gazed at the house. 

" Ah goes as oft as Ah can to see 'ow things is 
done by," she muttered, as though reminding the 
wanderer that she was doing her best to aid his re- 
turn. 

Her listener looked at her with that sweet, ten- 
der smile. 

" 'Ell be reet whereiver 'e is," cried Sarah de- 
fiantly, and then she turned and went back to her 
weeding. 

There were those, the busybodies of the village, 
who knew more about other people's business than 
the individuals in question knew themselves, who 
declared that Sarah had settled herself in this cot- 
tage so that she might look out as she rose every 
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morning-, to make sure that nothing had befallen 
" The House " in the night, 

Mrs. Wardby followed her, and she lingered 
while Sarah worked. She never left the poor in 
haste. In her opinion it was not seemly to rush in 
and out of their presence, as though engaged on a 
time competition. 

" Ah should niver 'ave set eyes on 'im 'adn't Ah 
been goin' to market i' er general way," complained 
Sarah. 

" Mr. John never came to see me at all; I have 
never seen him since he was a child," answered the 
Rector's lady. 

Sarah leaned on her hoe. 

" That is 'ard on yer," she conceded. 

She thrust her implement doggedly into the 
ground. " It is main *ard on yer," she re- 
peated. 

Presently her visitor intimated that she must be 
going. It took time for her to walk to the station 
and " the boy " (so are we all children, Dieu merci, 
to those who love us best) would hardly believe he 
had reached Thisselton if he did not see her wide 
brimmed garden-hat as the train drew up. 

" Won't you leave your basket 'ere, mum? " 
asked Sarah. 

" No, thank you," came the answer, and the face 
lighted with a gleam of mischief. " Mr. Fred shall 
carry it. He likes things to tjjc quite different when 
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he comes down here, and he will hardly have car- 
ried a basket down a London street." 

" Mr. John 'e would have carried it fur yer an' 
proud," grumbled the old woman. 

" God bless you, Sarah," murmured the Rector's 
lady, and she laid her hand on the old woman's 
arm, and then went on her way down the hill to 
the station, wondering^ if she could not somehow 
manage that Sarah should see her nurseling again. 

" I must ask Fred not to forget to tell him about 
her when next he sees him," she concluded. 

She was only just in time. With the best will 
in the world she often found a difficulty in being 
punctual. There was always someone who wanted 
her or something of her. Neither the dear lady's 
sympathy nor her charity was ever postponed to a 
more convenient season. This time it was a child 
crying on the roadside who had to be consoled, so 
that, when she did step on to the platform, the train 
was just drawing up. 

Fred Heriot, as he leaned out of the window and 
caught a glimpse of the black hat, tied under the 
chin with a black ribbon, and with its crown sur- 
rounded by a ruching of black silk, felt a sensation 
of peace glide into his heart. 

In Henrietta Street, in a carping mood, he was 
wont to look back on these visits and to declare 
that there could be no better testimony to the radi- 
cal instability of human nature than the effect of 
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this Arcadian environment on a man of his tem- 
perament and calibre. But it did not hinder his 
looking for his yearly invitation, his accepting it as 
eagerly. ^ 

He stepped quickly on to the platform. 

" My dear! My dear! " fluttered the old lady, as 
she patted his arm. " Leave your luggage. You 
have not brought any dreadful instruments or 
magnifying glasses, or anything that John Stubbs' 
boy could break. I asked Stubbs to send his son 
with the cart to convey your things to the Rec- 
tory." 

" I am here for a holiday," returned Fred, and 
he tilted his straw hat to the back of his head, " not 
a single tool of my trade have I with me." 

" Except your wonderful brain, dear," murmured 
the Rector's lady. 

He took her basket, slung it on his arm, thrust 
the other through Mrs. Wardby's, and, accommo- 
dating his pace to hers, went up the village thus. 

There were many questions to ask of him. The 
old lady took a keen interest in the march of events 
in what she called " the world." She was an intel- 
lectual woman, learned, too, after the pattern of 
long ago, when women assimilated knowledge, did 
not parade it, but knew remarkably well how to 
put it to the best use when occasion arose. She 
had her limitations, of course, was just a little afraid 
that the world had increased its rate of revolution, 
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and was not quite sure whether '^ lightning " was 
intended to be put to the free and easy use of tele- 
graphs and telephones. 

" And our Queen? " she asked. 

She always made early inquiry after her Majesty. 
Her uncle had held a post in the Household at the 
beginning of the reign, so that she felt, apart from 
loyalty, which was a burning sentiment, that she 
had a family interest to satisfy. Then Fred, coming 
from London and knowing so much about great 
people, must have more reliable information than 
the daily papers. The dear lady always turned first 
to the personal column, and was never quite sure 
that she was obtaining information in a becoming 
manner. 

Very soon came an inquiry for John Thisselton. 
Fred could not tell her anything definite. He had 
not seen him for a year or more. And John never 
wasted his substance in postage. 

" It is strange he never comes home," the good 
lady ventured. 

She had her opinion about absentee landlords. 

" He can't live here, I suppose," returned Fred. 
" The place is too impoverished." 

" It was," corrected Mrs. Wardby, " but in ten 
years! And I hear that he is sinking — I think you 
call it — ^for coal, on the land near to Spilston. That 
must require money, must it not? " 

" I should think so," acquiesced Fred. " But 
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they get such things done by companies^ and that 
makes all the difference." 

" No," returned the old lady firmly; " he is do- 
ing it himself." 

The information surprised Fred, and he would 
probably have spent a little more time getting to 
the end of the matter had he been in his customary 
frame of mind. But he was on a holiday, and de- 
termined to belong to the order of creation who 
take no thought for the morrow. 

" John grows more solitary," he returned, " and 
you know he is a confirmed misogynist." 

It took " the Rector's lady " a moment to work 
out the precise meaning of the last term. It col- 
lided in her mind with one of two other long words, 
as she called them, and then, having determined 
that it had nothing to do with a plurality of wives, 
or with disrespect to religion, she turned to Fred 
with a little color in her cheeks, and, in spite of her 
sixty years, with a touch of shyness in her manner. 
Such things exacted a large measure of diffidence 
in her youth. 

" When are you going to be married yourself? " 
she asked. 

Fred did not answer immediately. If the dear 
lady had known the stab she gave him, she would 
have reproached herself for days. 

" Never," he said, when he could speak indiffer- 
ently. " They say a wife is as much a necessity in 
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my profession as a pair of horses and a brougham, 
but I have got on well enough without her. I am 
beginning to think I shall never marry." 

" That is a mistake, my dear," Mrs. Wardby ob- 
jected. 

Fred asked a question, and turned the conversa- 
tion on to parish matters. 

They were almost at the Rectory gates when a 
high dog-cart and pair dashed down the road. The 
horses were reined in sharply, and Victoria Tem- 
pleton leaned down towards them. She greeted 
Mrs. Wardby, and assured Dr. Heriot that she was 
surprised to see him. 

" I told you he was coming to-day. Had you 
forgotten, Victoria? " interposed the old lady. 

Victoria limited herself to " did you? " and, with 
a little heightening of her color, declared that they 
must come to lunch. It was no use, she knew, ask- 
ing Mrs. Wardby to dinner. Dr. Heriot must see 
several new things. It was a terrible infliction to 
be a collector; but, happily, Dr. Heriot was a fel- 
low sufferer and would understand. She wanted 
some advice. Tradespeople always cheated women 
shamefully when they set out to buy curiosities. 
And she ran on with information, questions, and 
complaints in a breathless manner, as though there 
never could be time to say half she wanted. 

Finally, she gathered up the reins, and assured 
her listeners that she would look them up on the 
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morrow. She would come in to tea, if she might. 
The horses wanted exercise terribly, she had neg- 
lected them horribly; but then one's hands were 
always so full, so frightfully full. She would come 
next day whatever happened. One could not help 
it sometimes if something did go to the wall. 

She dashed her horses off as she had dashed 
them up, and Mrs. Wardby went on to the porch 
of the Rectory before she spoke. 

Victoria is very busy," she began. 
She would put an express train to the blush," 
Fred declared. 

" Oh! my dear," remonstrated the old lady, with 
that far-seeing wisdom of the simple, " Victoria is 
a good woman at heart. That restlessness is on 
the surface. She has sensible ideas, I know it. It 
is not easy for a girl who is practically in uncon- 
trolled possession of a large property to avoid pit- 
falls and snares. He will be a fortunate man who 
marries Victoria." 

" He will have to be an energetic one," laughed 
Fred. 

The old lady did not quite like the tone. When 
she was young, men still made as if they would go 
down on their knees to a woman, even if they did 
not actually get there. 

" My dear," she remonstrated, " I have observed 
Victoria carefully. She does not do herself justice. 
When she marries, it will be to obey her heart. I 
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know that also/' and. the sweet voice was lowered, 
as though such a delicate matter might not be al- 
luded to in a higher key. 

Fred smiled, and never bestowed another 
thought on Victoria, but Mrs. Wardby did. 



CHAPTER XVII • 

" Don't let us go there again," said Fred Heriot, 
with curious gravity. " I feel that the world and 
the flesh are with us after all, and here one nearly 
forgets that there is anything but the spirit." 

** My dear! " interposed the old lady mildly, for 
she could never quite accustom herself to a speech 
garnished with allusions to Sacred Writ. 

He came beside her. It sometimes amused him 
— ^in Henrietta Street — to find that the simple old 
gentlewoman had more weight with him than all 
the learned, and fashionable, and cultured women 
who by turns tried their blandishments upon him. 

He touched the thin, blue-veined hand now. 
Mirabelle would grow old after this fashion. How 
beautiful her old age would be! His heart cried 
out, repeating the words of Tobias, the Israelite, 
" God grant that we may grow old together! " He 
bent over the wrinkled fingers touching his own 
so that the twitching of his lips was hidden. 

" It is a beautiful house, and Victoria bestows 
much attention upon the garden," resumed Mrs. 
Wardby. 

"Yes," he answered, not betraying particular 
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interest in either Victoria or her horticultural ex- 
periments. 

"Victoria is a clever woman," she went on, 
" You and she have known each other ever since 
you were children/* 

Fred looked away. His face was so expression- 
less that it appeared to have been rendered void of 
meaning on purpose. 

"You were good to us both," he answered. 
" You are good to everyone." 

"Many women," murmured Mrs. Wardby, "hide 
a fine character under a display of wilfulness." 

He knew. Perhaps he had not been blind all 
this week or all these years. He knew and had 
thought about his knowledge, since the kingdoms 
of this world are not to be dismissed lightly; he 
knew, and had decided against it, since to his mind 
there was a price at which the kingdoms of this 
world are purchased too dearly. 

" My dear," resumed the Rector's lady, with 
what she took for wonderful diplomacy, while Fred 
repressed a smile, " there was once a child sent 
into a garden of roses. He might gather one, the 
most beautiful if he pleased, but only one. A fra- 
grant pink blossom stood out by the path, just un- 
der his hand. The child looked at it — and passed 
it by. It was a variety that was often seen, it even 
grew in the neighbor's garden. His choice, he 
thought, should be a rare flower such as no one 
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possessed. All day he wandered amid white, blush, 
crimson and pink. There was a fault to find with 
each. One had no perfume, one had a torn petal, 
one concealed a worm in its heart, another, when 
he touched it, shed its leaves at his feet. Some yel- 
low roses, growing high up on a trellis, attracted 
his attention. He hastened thither. * Surely! ' he 
exclaimed, * I have found what I sought.' Alas! 
how high was the trellis. In vain he tried to reach 
the blossoms, in vain to pull down a spray. At 
last, a single bud bowed itself close to his hand; 
but, as he was about to rejoice over his prize, lo! it 
broke off short in his fingers. He turned away, 
and then as the evening fell, sorrowful, tired, weary, 
he thought, ' I will return to the pink rose, it is at 
least very fragrant ; ' but, in the meantime, a wind 
had blown it against a rough wall, and on one side 
the delicate pink petals were crushed and torn«" 

The old lady's voice dropped as she came to the 
last words. 

There was silence in the low room, while the 
ancient Cupid on the mantelpiece quivered an ar- 
row against a shaking bow, by way of intimating 
that it was five o'clock. 

The old lady's heart beat inconveniently fast. 
Had she done an unwomanly thing; had she been 
wanting in delicacy? She sat very still, reproach- 
ing herself for so behaving " at her time of life." 

Fred went and looked out of the window. His 
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back was to the roonL He was shaken by one oi 
those tempests of emotion which remind men that 
they are never sufficiently mature to cease crying 
for the moon. 

The two waited thus. Then he, as cool, as self- 
possessed, perhaps as cynical as any among the 
men of his day, turned. He went quickly towards 
the little figure sitting mouse-like in the low 
chair. He bent over it, and took up the two thin 
hands. 

" My boy," she whispered. 

" There is some one," he jerked out. " There 
will alwsiys be some one." 

The old lady gasped. She neither moved nor 
spoke, but the hands in his trembled. 

After a moment he put them back one by one on 
her lap. He felt as though the impossible had hap- 
pened. 

She looked up timidly. 

" God forgive me for a meddlesome old woman," 
she faltered. 

He bent lower. There was a look in his eyes 
when he raised them to her face which she did not 
understand. She had been married at eighteen and 
the world had always been far from her. Mira- 
belle, taught by experience, would have known. 

He went to the window again. He was still 
moving as one in a dream. It could not be reality, 
if he had spoken thus! When he turned he was 
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alone. He looked round the room, with its sprig- 
patterned chintz-covered furniture and the fragrant 
flowers in old-fashioned stands. He drew a long 
breath. Truly! as he reminded himself, nothing 
was certain but the unforeseen. Yet his simplicity 
surprised even his knowledge of the instability of 
temperament. He was sensible of the relief of con- 
fession, and while he owned to it, he sneered. " So 
I must needs weep my woes on a sympathetic 
shoulder as a schoolgirl might do," he mocked. 

His lip curled, his habitual mood rushed back 
with double force. His weakness interested him — 
only he wished he had been observing the lapse in 
some one else, and then he might have felt so 
superior. 

He left the room, and as he was passing through 
the hall the maid brought him a bundle of letters. 

" All these for me! " he said. 

" Yes, sir, all," she answered, deeply impressed 
by such a voluminous correspondence. 

He held them in his hand until he had passed the 
Rectory gates and was out on the lane. There 
would not be one among them all that really in* 
terested him. Half of them would be begging 
letters. He stopped abruptly. A foreign stamp 
caught his eye. He pulled the envelope out and 
thrust the others into his pocket. He had no regu- 
lar correspondence with Mirabelle, but he knew her 
writing. 
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" What was it? " he thought, as he tore open the 

flap. 

He read the words; he read more between the 
lines. 

" Ah," he breathed, when he came to the end. 

It was, of course, merely what he had foreseen; 
the inevitable. But because he loved her, pleasure 
at his own perspicacity gave place to sorrow for 
her pain. How she had taken the condition of 
things in the Fforde household to heart ! " Yet one 
cannot gather figs from thistles," he reminded him- 
self. 

He leaned over a gate, and gave himself up to 
the consideration of the subject. 

He was perfectly aware that Mirabelle had tried 
to shield her sister-in-law : he perceived at once 
that the connecting link was missing, and he im- 
mediately wondered what manner of man " he," 
who had captivated Anita's fancy, might be. He 
smiled as he read the carefully guarded phrases for 
the second time, and his smile was of the world, 
worldly. 

"Ahl" he murmured, dwelling on a mot that 
had once amused him, '' women rush into ink, as 
naturally as a man avoids it, and then the Devil 
smiles, and recollects how skilfully he managed 
their first mother." 

But to do Fred justice, his predominant feeling 
was regret for Mirabelle. And that is saying a 
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good deal, when one recollects that he r^^rded 
her difficulties as the surest advancement of his own 
cause. 

He took his resolutions quickly, characteristic- 
ally. 

He would go to Eulenville. He would give no 
notice of his coming. Worried, harassed, per- 
plexedy might not Mirabelle 

He clenched his hands on the bar of the gate. 

In a minute, he took them off. 

He opened a little book of engagements and con - 
suited it. 

To-day was the twenty-fifth. He was due to 
shoot partridges with the Duke on the first. That 
was an important matter — as much for him as for 
the partridges. His name would figure in the 
house^party, and the majority of his patients would 
rather be healed by a friend of his Grace, than by 
the possessor of the highest diploma ever granted 
by the medical faculty. 

But even the Duke could not weigh down that 
balance. 

He must wire an excuse in the morning. He 
would say he had been called out of England. It 
was true enough. The most important thing in the 
world called him. He would start on the morrow, 
be in Eulenville forty-eight hours later. What 
would Mirabelle say to him? How would she re- 
ceive him? She would not surrender all at once. 
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just as she would never have sent for him. He 
could not imagine her surrendered, his own. But, 
surely if she were so dear to him now; what would 
she be then? 

He examined her letter once more. He was sur- 
prised to find that it was nearly a fortnight old. To 
begin with there was a week's discrepancy between 
the date on the paper and the postmark. Someone 
must have forgotten to post it. He would have 
understood had he known that it had been intrusted 
to Jingles to catch the first post in the village. 
After that, it had followed him from place to place. 

What would she think? It was a long delay. 
" Perhaps," he consoled himself with a quick cal- 
culation, " it was as well." If she had been harbor- 
ing some resentment for his neglect, the tide of 
revulsion, when she found that she had been un- 
just, would sweep onwards all the more power- 
fully. 

Fate, and that marvellous luck of his, had a habit 
of playing into his hands in this fashion. Perhaps 
his wonderful good fortune was going to land him 
triumphant in one bound. 

He walked down the lane. He was elated. For- 
tune never knocks twice at any man's door, he 
knew. But had he ever allowed her lightest finger- 
fall to go unheeded? She must remember that, 
and reward him suitably. 

He went along between the green hedges, paus- 
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ing now and again to look at the com in sheaves, 
at the evening glow. After all, how fair was this 
earth! 

Presently, he retraced his steps! He was sorry to 
cut short his visit to the Rectory. Some day — ^per- 
haps some day he would not come unaccompanied. 
He rebuked himself for building castles in the air 
like a miss in her teens, and went on doing it all the 
same. 

As he entered the house, the maid brought him a 
telegram. There was a little flutter of excitement 
about her. The buff envelope had not yet come to 
be a matter of indifference in Thisselton. 

"Bother!" exclaimed Dr. Heriot. "I won't 
go," he thought. He attended to no patients when 
he was on his holiday. 

He tore it open. 

" Come at once. You are needed," it said. 

It was signed? 

Fred Heriot was not the man to feel his heart 
throb suddenly, violently — ^but this was — ^he looked 
again to make sure that he was not dreaming^ that 
his brain had not made a mistake, that he had not 
seen only with the eyes of imagination. " Yes, it 
was, it was, * Mirabelle.' " 

For a moment, the yellow walls, with the old 
prints in mahogany frames upon them, the glimpse 
of the garden and of the sky, through the open 
door, faded from his sight, and only that one word 
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on the pink sheet stood out obliterating every- 
thing else. 

Mechanically he looked at the heading. He saw 
that the message had been sent to London and 
repeated from there. 

He folded it, smoothing down the edges as 
though their perfect symmetry were of the first im- 
portance. 

" Will you bring me a Bradshaw? " he asked in 
his calmest voice, " I must start at once." 

With a little rustle of her black skirts, which 
showed that she was agitated, Mrs. Wardby came 
down the stairs. 

" Is some one very, ill? " she asked timidly. 

" It is a most urgent case, that is all I know," he 
replied. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

Nature's methods are her own. And there is 
nothing our great Mother loves so well as to be 
dramatic. Neither Shakespeare nor any other 
master in that art, can equal her. 

Look! A day comes no different apparently 
from other days. The dawn breaks as it has done 
since time began, the stars retire before the light, 
the moon puts out her lamp, the birds sing, the 
hours wax and wane, men and women eat, sleep, 
drink, are merry, are sad, fulfil their round. 

But dear Mother Nature is tired of monotony. 
She singles out one of her children, perhaps two, 
perhaps three, breaks into the routine that has 
grown with their growth, hurries them helpless to 
and fro, dances them up and down, throws them 
here and there, makes them puppets dangling by a 
string, forces them into situation after situation, 
until she rings the curtain down on a grander 
climax than ever invented by all the art of men put 
together. • . < 
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And then? The sunset, thie evening glow, the 
sigh of the soft, summer breeze, the stars coming 
out one by one, the purple night. And only for one 

it may be — remembrance. 

• ••••• 

The brilliant sun was shining out of a faultlessly 
blue sky. Away in the plains beyond Eulenville, 
the trees had lost the tinge of grey which tempered 
their green, and in front of the Hotel, the coarse 
grass, which grew with such difficulty upon the 
slopes of the terrace, was browned and trodden 
under foot. The pines hardly stirred, and in the 
comer of the veranda, where there was the most 
shade, Mademoiselle Louguet lay on her chair with 
the Italian in attendance. 

The heat had evidently aggravated her malady. 
Her dark eyes, with the blue circles in the skin 
beneath, looked larger than ever, in contrast to the 
white, hollowed cheeks. She fanned herself feebly, 
and every now and again, turned, restlessly on her 
faded cushions, while her dark hair, escaping from 
its comb, fell about her shoulders in lank whisps. 
The Italian still struggled to preserve his military 
figure, still sat, with tightly buttoned coat as nearly 
as he could in a stiff, drilled attitude. The beads 
were around his brow, the color had left his face, 
but the spirit of the man fought his disease ; while 
from time to time his dark eyes looked into the 
girl's with an expression of concern. 
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Mostly, she did not notice him; he was part of 
a daily round, and Mademoiselle had always been 
partial to variety. Once she smiled at him, and 
Signor Vasco responded, drawing up his hollow 
chest, and gave a yet fiercer curve to his black 
mustache with fingers which were almost trans- 
parent. 

It was nearing noonday. The thermometer was 
at an abnormal height. 

" Nevar! Nevar! " the fat landlord assured Mr. 
Thisselton, as John remarked that this would soon 
be as bad as Africa, had such an affair arrived to 
Eulenville, to Eulenville, renowned for its fresh 
" windses." 

There was a deserted air about the hotel. Jingles 
was helping himself over the time with an extra 
stiff morning peg, and the ladies were in their 
rooms striving for coolness behind the green 
shutters; even the Germans had ceased beer-drink- 
ing at the little round tables on the gravel, and 
the harsh rattle of billiard balls into the metal 
cups of the Eulenville table, was stilled for 
once. 

There was not a breath to stir a leaf, not a whis- 
per from the trees, only the blazing sun having it 
all its own way. 

Mr. Fledgelinge sauntered out of the pine trees. 
He was dressed with what he deemed entire suit- 
ability for the day. A striped silk shirt was open 
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at the neck, his waist was swathed in a red Nea- 
politan scarf, the many-colored ends hanging well 
down one side. Mr. Fledgelinge's dress was gen- 
erally the most remarkable thing about him: he 
always appeared to have been made for his clothes, 
not his clothes for him. 

He came within the veranda, and leaning against 
the pillar, where there was the most shade, looked 
attentively at the girl on the long chair, then 
turned towards the light and swept off his wide 
hat. 

" I salute thee, majestic Sol," he declared. 

He went forward and stood before Mademoiselle 
Louguet, while she fanned herself listlessly. 

" Is not the deification of a body so dazzlingly 
brilliant as the sun particularly comprehensible to 
your artistic mind? " he inquired. 

He had a religious phase on him just now. He 
took most things by turns. The world, the Spirit — 
and i>erhaps the devil — all came in his cycle. Just 
now it was the Spirit. Religion, with Huysman for 
his prophet, and " The Cathedral '* for his Gospel, 
occupied him. 

Mademoiselle looked up with a faint scorn in her 
eyes. ^ . 

" What heat! " she murmured. 

" Ah! ** he said, " to me the sun's radiance speaks 
of a perfect consummation. Its brilliance is parent 
to the brilliance of fire, which consumes, and yet 
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refines. Take the trite illustration of gold tried by 
fire. If one had but the reverential spirit to erect 
one's altar, to sacrifice '* 

" Monsieur! " cried the girl. " The day is too 
hot." 

The little Italian bristled. He put his hand 
quickly to his side, as though he wished his sword 
had been there. 

The Nondescript always ignored him. It was 
safe to ignore a man who was so ill that he could 
not make reprisals — and Signor Vasco always 
bridled thus. He rose now, drawing back his chair 
with a scraping sound, and pressing his heels to- 
gether, stood touching Mademoiselle's couch. The 
girl saw, and understood. Perhaps the fruitlessness 
of it all struck her. The irony, it may be, when one 
had but a portion of a lung left. 

" AsseyeS'Vous? " she cried sharply. 

The little man bowed. " Si, si,** he replied, and 
with a simplicity which spoke to so much, he did as 
he was bid. 

" So Mademoiselle," resumed the Nondescript, 
" the higher meaning of physical phenomena has 
no attraction for you. Yet you cannot escape from 
it. * // vous saute aux yeux * at every turn, and every 
indication leads to one goal. Take a flower for 
instance " — ^^he was borrowing as usual — " it has 
but one perfect moment. Before it was arriving, 
after it is departing, until in the end, it comes to 
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annihilation. But within it " — this in deference to 
Huysman, perhaps — " hidden under the ugliness of 
the earth, surviving outward decay, lies the germ 
of new life." 

" Mon Dieu, Mon Dieu! " almost screamed the 

girl, " You and your words are " a wave of her 

hand finished the sentence. " What I ask," she 
resumed, " from a rose is not to make me a moral 
but its color, its fragrance, that it may be beauti- 
ful in the bodice of my dress." 

" Where it dies before the evening is over," com- 
mented Mr. Fledgelinge. 

The girl raised her shoulders. She looked past 
him with large, wistful eyes. 

For one hour of the old days," she murmured. 
I would have given you two roses had I known 
you then," he went on, with all the munificence of 
a King Cophetua. 

The girl's eyes flashed. He, among her friends 
of that day ! 

" And I would have thrown them back at you," 
she hissed. 

The Nondescript laughed. Again the Italian 
bridled, again Mademoiselle commanded him to be 
still, and as one brings a faithful animal to heel, and 
the dog obeys, wondering why he should be treated 
thus, when all his zeal was for our service, the little 
man controlled himself. 

Mr. Fledgelinge looked on and wholly approved. 
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When he went bear-baiting he liked his victim to 

# 

be tethered by a very short chain. 

But Mademoiselle had no intention of providing 
a spectacle for his pleasure. She turned on him. 

" Go; " she commanded. 

Mr. Fledgelinge shook his head and arranged 
himself in a better attitude against that convenient 
pillar. He had done this many times under her 
eyes, and he always wondered why Mademoiselle 
was not seized with an overpowering desire to 
sketch him. 

" Go! " repeated the girl imperiously. 

Again he shook his head; he looked into her face 
with that infinite tolerance of the superior. 

"Do you really want me to leave you?" he 
asked as though intimating that her brusqueness 
had been carried far enough. 

At that moment the green sun-shutter of the 
smoking room was thrown open and John Thissel- 
ton leaped out. 

The Nondescript greeted him effusively. 

" Hot day," was the curt response. 

The two men eyed each other. The Italian, 
watching with the distrust of his nationality, aggra- 
vated by his malady, wished them both equally 
away; the girl, helped by her woman's intuition, 
sharpened by — Ah! mercifully most of us do not 
bring our wits to that grindstone — saw and under- 
stood. 
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A little color came into her cheeks, her eyes glit- 
tered. It was splendid, magnificent. How these 
two men hated each other! She watched them, as 
one bends forward, fixing all one's attention on a 
stage, when the players play so well, that, for the 
moment, one forgets that all that striving, daring, 
emotion is but a sham. She knew their points of 
view. The Englishman, he hated the least because 
he was the stronger, and filled up his measure with 
contempt. " Him ! " she told herself, apprising the 
situation with pitiful accuracy, and meaning the 
Nondescript, " he would use a knife were there 
none to see." 

It all passed in a moment, but when Nature gets 
the upper hand of conventionality, how she forces 
the pace! 

" You find the heat oppressive," said John, turn- 
ing courteously to Mademoiselle, and with the air 
of having settled something. 

She looked from one man to the other. She was 
overtaken by a sensation of flatness. It was as 
though the curtain had been dropped in the middle 
of the act. 

" 5** seulement U y avail etc une femme entre euxj* 
she told herself. 

Then the curtain would not have gone down 
until the last act had been played to its last line. 

She swept her hair impatiently over her shoulder. 
If it had been in the old days! 
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A gleam of coquetry animated her. She held up 
her hand and opened her fingers. It may be that 
she was thinking of a time when she could turn who 
she listed round the least of them. 

Ah! those studio days! A fit of coughing inter- 
rupted the reflection. She sank on to her pillow, 
piteous, weary, with a handkerchief to her lips. 

" Are you going down to the village this after- 
noon? " inquired Mr. Fledgelinge, and he addressed 
himself, in his suavest tones, to John. 

" Qu'H est mechant! " thought the girl. " What 
would he now? " 

She turned a little on her side and looked at him 
narrowly. 

" No," replied John curtly. He wondered if any 
thing particular was going on in the village. But 
he was not going to ask of the Nondescript. 

He had drifted into taking a greater inter^ in 
the small pleasures of the place during the last fort- 

* 

night. The capacity of the women for enjoyment 
often amazed him. Frivolity, he expected of Mrs. 
Fforde, and he could understand Babette's being 
satisfied with so little; but he was surprised that a 
woman like Mrs. Chellaston should be amply con- 
tent with the trifling diversions which brought them 
together. 

" Only," resumed Mr. Fledgelinge, " I am going 
to escort the ladies down to the fair." 

Mademoiselle's black eyes gleamed. 
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" Tkns! " she whispered. 

She looked keenly at John. After all the curtain 
had rung up again. Which was it? The child? 
Oh! of course with such a man as he, it must be 
the child. And it would be beautiful with him. All 
that she had read about. She had seen it, once, no! 
twice. There was an Englishman, clever! clever 
as — Mademoiselle did not stay to find a compari- 
son. And there was some one with him. It must 
have been a child, as she put it, it was " so all " with 
him. Not that he ever said it. He was not the 
kind to say. But she knew that he had no eyes to 
see, or seeing, turned his head. She remembered 
one evening when she had tried with every art and 
blandishment to improve his vision. 

Bah! impulsive even in thought, she turned from 
that. 

Then there was the big yellow-haired fellow. 
But why remeniber when remembrance brought 
the fiercest pain? 

Mademoiselle pushed her hair off her forehead 
and forced her mind back to the present. The sit- 
uation before her was likely to have complications 
and would therefore be amusing. The silent Eng- 
lishman became of more value in her eyes. She 
looked into his face and saw nothing there. 

''Grand Dieu!" she threw herself back in her 
impatience. They moved so slowly, did men of his 
kind. She wanted to see something, now, at once. 
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There might be a thousand years before them — 
and there were so few. Everything- dragged, or 
rather, and she pressed her hand to her side, only 
one thing went quickly. 

The cough stopped her. She became miserably 
aware again of the intense heat. She turned for her 
fan. The Italian picked it up and mutely presented 
it to her. 

John stepped forward. 

" I came to ask if you would not feel the sun less 
under the trees. I can easily move your chair 
there," he said. 

The girl's eyes met his. She looked so ill. Some- 
how, she put him in mind of the weary down- 
trodden women he had so often seen on his travels. 
His compassion for them had never failed. But a 
gulf, which even pity could not bridge, seemed to 
separate his thought of them and of this French 
girl from " the child," as he put it, and her aunt. 

" Let me," he urged gently, as Mademoiselle 
appeared to hesitate. 

She got up quietly. There was rebellion in her 
heart and yet she obeyed. It was not she who 
moved him, it was her malady. He would have 
done the same she told herself had she been fifty 
instead of twenty-five if only he heard her cough 
sufficiently often. 

The woman within her smiled at the Italian. 

He darted forward. He fought with a paroxysm 
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of breathlessness, and drew himself up, glancing 
from one of the men before him to the other. 

Mr. Fledgelinge shrugged his shoulders. 
Monsieur," said John, as he raised the chair, 

will you bring Mademoiselle's book and bag? " 

The Italian contemplated the thin, bronzed face 
a moment, then with his hand on his breast he 
bowed low. 

" Parfaitement, Monsieur/* he agreed, by which 
he meant that one gentleman understood another. 






CHAPTER XIX 

It was only a little past two o'clock when John 
Thisselton walked slowly out of the wood to the 
front of the hotel. The heat was as yet 'un- 
diminished. He had just been down the path to 
see if Mademoiselle Louguet's chair was still in the 
shade. An new pity, a new observation, a some- 
thing approaching tenderness had come to him 
lately. He did not know it, he merely acted on it, 
drifting slowly onwards with a peaceful uncon- 
sciousness. 

He took his cigarette from his mouth and lifted 
his straw hat as he entered the porch. The Non- 
descript was before him, his costume completed by 
. his favorite blazer. 

The two men exchanged a glance. It said pretty 
plainly that each of them could have dispensed with 
the other's company. In a moment, John heard a 
voice in the hall. He immediately rose and went 
within. 

" Won't you find it too hot to walk? " he asked, 
and though he addressed Mrs. Challaston, he in- 
cluded Babette in his glance. 

" I think I should like it," the child answered. 
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" Come then." 

Mirabelle looked on, a touch of sadness in her 
face. Something, she knew not what, hurt. She 
supposed, since men drift, and women manufacture 
excuses — that it was because the child was merg- 
ing into a woman. For feminine nature, with one 
supreme exception, always prefers that that which 
it loves with all its might, should be in the kitten- 
stage. 

They had seen a good deal of Mr. Thisselton 
during the last two or three weeks. He had fallen 
into the habit of escorting them on their walks, of 
arranging little excursions. He was kind to Ba- 
bette, interested apparently in her. He was very 
grave, a little fatherly. 

" Shall we set out at once? " he asked. 

** Ought we not to wait for Mrs. Fforde? " Mira- 
belle suggested. 

" No need for that," declared the lady as she 
came downstairs to answer for herself. She had no 
partiality for what she called " British family 
parties." If Babette and Mirabelle were content to 
share a man between them, well and good. It was 
not a thing she considered which admitted of par- 
ticipation. As it was, it was on the tip of her 
tongue twenty times a day to inquire whether the 
niece chaperoned the aunt or the aunt the niece; 
but so far her shrewdness had got the better of her 
wit. 
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" Mr. Fledgelinge will take care of me," she an- 
nounced. " Where is the dear man? " 

She paused a moment to fasten a button. 

" Have you heard when your brother is coming 
back? " she inquired. 

John's face assumed its most impenetrable air. 

" I hardly expect him," he answered. 

Anita leaned on her red sunshade and laughed. 

" Don't you? " she said. , She had long since rec- 
ognized that it was war with Mr. Thisselton, " then 
I do. I sent him a line a day or two ago to tell 
him so." 

" Then you may have later information than I," 
returned John in a slow, cold voice. 

Mirabelle walked through the porch into the 
open space in front of the hotel. Her face was 
scarlet. Her lips quivered. She had given up the 
process which Fred Heriot described as the en- 
deavor to gather figs from thistles; but Anita's 
want of dignity, or rather Mr. Thisselton's opinion 
about it, had not grown less disturbing. 

In.a moment, John came out followed by Jingles. 

" Look here, Mirabelle," said her brother, brim- 
ming over with a grievance, " Anita won't listen to 
me. But couldn't you get flannel stuff for shirts 
cheaper at a village fair than in a swell shop? " 

They discussed the matter gravely for a moment, 
and then Major Fforde returned to his nap in the 
smoke-room, more than ever convinced that 
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women, even the best of them, had no real notions 
of economy. But the flies tickled his bald head, so 
he aroused himself, called for a " peg," and cursed 
the place for a dull hole, where a fellow could not 
even find another fellow to take a hand at ecarte, 
much less make up a five for poker. 

" You had better have a stick going down the hill 
with that weak ankle," John had said, when they 
were free to go. 

"Oh!" began Babette, but Mr. Thisselton re- 
turned from the porch with a substantial ash- 
plant, which he held out to her, and which it 
seemed but natural that she should receive obedi- 
ently. 

" It is a little longer if we go by the woods, but 
we shall have shade the whole way," he said. 
And the others? " put in Mirabelle. 
They had not decided," said John, as though 
intimating that the movements' of Mrs. Fforde and 
her escort were no concern of his. 

" I suppose the fair is a thing to see," he re- 
marked after a while. 

Mrs. Chellaston was a little way in front. She 
did not answer. She told herself that, it was not 
her part to reply; and there was decidedly rebellion 
in her heart. She could not understand herself. 
She was aware that she was not the well-regulated 
woman who had left London, and she could not 
perceive wherein lay the change. She was afraid 
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that Anita had disordered her perceptions, or upset 
her imagination. 

Babette and Mr. Thisselton were laughing to- 
gether. He often told her stories of his travels, 
and of the ridiculous things he had witnessed. To- 
day the sound jarred on Mirabelle. She was about 
to give expression to her impatience. 

" What! " she asked checking herself, " what was 
it? To what was she coming? " 

She kept on her way silent, miserable. She had 
spent much time, picturing the cool shade, the un- 
broken repose of the outer courts of emotion, and 
now, when her feet appeared to be well set 
within them, she only found them dreary and 
draughty. 

Very soon they reached the village, where the 
whole place was busy and buzzing. For this fair 
was one of the purple days of life at Eulenville. It 
took place about twice a year, and the whole com- 
munity, dressed in its best, haggled and bargained, 
and examined wares which were strewn indiscrimi- 
nately over the greater part of the paved streets, or 
were spread on booths erected between the wide 
arches supporting the overhanging stories of the 
old white houses, or were displayed on high erec- 
tions of cross bars, capable of being lifted on a 
man's shoulder, from place to place. 

Boots of every size, shape and make — save 
Parisian — were strung from these arrangements; 
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tiers on tiers of ladies' hats, dangling from nails on 
another of these perambulating shops, each vying 
with its neighbor in the brightness of its ribbons 
and the crudeness of its blue roses and pink wheat- 
ears, tempted the coquettes of the village. All day 
long the children looked enviously at ginger-bread 
bears with blobs of pink sugar for eyes, or ex- 
pended centimes on highly colored sweetmeat 
lions. 

The housewives with the silver chains hanging 
from their bodices, with stiff white sleeves and long 
aprons of bright-hued silk confined to their ample 
waists by pointed belts of black velvet, bargained 
for rolls of red and white checked linen, or pre- 
pared for winter with lengths of flannel plaided into 
combinations which would have amazed the soul 
of a Highlander. The young men invested in 
pipes, pipes with china bowls, pipes with marvellous 
wood-carved heads, and the maidens looked at the 
hats, or cautiously expended their savings at the 
ribbon booth: while above the hum of human 
voices, above the sharp calls of dealers crying their 
wares, was the full sound of the cow-bells, ringing 
ceaselessly with their long-drawn mellow clang, as 
the animals moved restlessely with the heat in the 
marche aux vaches. 

The facilities for trade were numerous. This was 
pre-eminently a commercial affair. The facilities 
for pleasure were conspicuous by their absence. 
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There was not a shooting gallery, not even a merry- 
go-round. The population was intent on laying 
out its money to the best advantage. 

John roamed through the streets, stopping with 
a tolerant smile while Babette bought bits of rib- 
bon, until they came to a corner where an old 
country woman, with skin tanned almost to the 
condition of leather, had spread out a collection of 
pots and bowls, colored after the local taste with 
spots and daubs of rainbow variety. 

Some little animals caught Mr. Thisselton's eye. 
He picked up a white horse, with a square nose, 
blue rounds for eyes, and the straightest legs that 
ever disgraced the equine race. 

" Have this? " he said, with one of those gleams 
of gaiety which had visited him lately. He held the 
horse up to Babette. 

The girl laughed, a faint tinge of color in her 
cheeks. 

" Isn't it handsome. Auntie? " she asked. 

Mrs. Chellaston admired obediently. We all 
come to a time in our lives when obedience is our 
role. 

"Combienf inquired John, in that insular 
French which always impelled Armand tu take the 
conversation upon himself. 

The old woman solemnly asked two sous, or, ad- 
vancing a red cow piebald with green and white, 
two for fifteen centimes. 
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John as gravely put the money into her hand, 
and took up his purchases. 

He had an odd feeling. He had never done any- 
thing like this before. He seemed to be playing all 
the days of the week. 

" Now! this is for you," he said, and he put the 
horse into Babette's hands. 

He looked at the cow, turning it over in his thin, 
brown fingers. 

" And will you take this? " he asked, a little 
embarrassment in his voice, as he turned to Mrs. 
Chellaston. 

She received the gift with a dumb protest at its 
being offered to her by way of rounding off a situa- 
tion, a feeling which, the next instant, gave place 
to surprise at herself. 

What else did she want? Had she not been en- 
deavoring to convince Fred Heriot for years (why 
had not Fred answered her letter?) that such was 
the part she had ordained for herself? Was it not 
the fit, the becoming position? Above all, was it 
not the safest? As though safety entered largely 
into a woman's calculations when the addition sum 
is worked out on her heart I 

After a little more wandering through the 
streets, and occasional glimpses of Anita's parasol 
and Mr. Fledgelinge's blazer, the trio were just de- 
liberating whether they would walk up the hill or 
ride up in the hotel omnibus, an indescribable ve- 
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hide, with marvellous capacities for shaking, when 
it drew up in the market place, before a quaint old 
inn, with the names of bygone hosts, for the last 
three hundred years, emblazoned on blue and red 
scrolls along its front. 

With an immense cracking of the great whip, the 
omnibus shot under the arched entrance, and a 
figure jumped lightly down. 

An exclamation, not of pleasure, fell from John 
Thisselton's lips, and the next instant, Armand 
walked towards the group. He seemed as surprised 
as his brother. 

" I did not know you were coming back," said 
John slowly. 

Armand looked towards the two other figures 
before answering. 

" Me voUd" he returned lightly. 

Again his glance travelled from Mrs. Chellaston 
and Babette to John, from John back again. His 
manner veiled but did not conceal his amazement. 
He appeared to be searching for a cause, looking at 
the bearings of the situation with a certain amount 
of anxious uneasiness. 

" What brings you to this mighty town to-day of 
all days? " he questioned. 

" The desire to waste our substance," Mirabelle 
explained. 

She suddenly realized that the young man had 
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been absent a fortnight; and much can happen in 
fourteen days. 

" Mother is somewhere. We saw her in the next 
street not a moment ago," cried Babette. 

Then all at once, even as the words came out of 
her mouth, she was vaguely conscious that they 
would have been better left unsaid. 

" Ah! " returned Armand, and he examined the 
girl cautiously but narrowly. 

Her eyes dropped. She shot a glance from under 
her lids towards Mr. Thisselton.. Apparently he 
was speaking about the line curve of the red-tiled 
roof, for he and her aunt were both looking that 
way. The color came to the child's cheeks. Some- 
thing suddenly seemed to awake within her, some- 
thing to fall from her. 

If one looks back how much oftener does the 
actual transition from the impressions of childhood 
to the perceptions of womanhood come in a mo- 
ment of pain than of pleasure. Every harvest of a 
woman's nature is reaped by pain. 

For the first time, Babette was visited by that 
pre-eminently feminine instinct, the desire to save 
a situation. 

" We have been round all the stalls," she ran on, 
speaking quickly, and with a trace of effort. " We 
have looked at impossible hats and materials calcu- 
lated to put Joseph's coat into the shade. But the 
discovery of the afternoon belongs to your brother. 
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He found this treasure in the animal line and gave 
it to me." 

She thrust forward the square-nosed horse. 
My brother bought this! " he exclaimed. 
Looks like the Derby," put in John. 

Armand took the ridiculous earthenware figure 
and slowly turned it round. He might have been 
struck with Vonder at such a marvellous creation, 
so attentively did he examine it. 

Then he gave it bs^ck to its owner. 

There was a moment's pause. One of those 
breaks which are merely incidental, and which are 
yet the division between so mu"ch. 

" I congratulate him on his choice ; it is an ex- 
cellent one," resumed Armand in a curiously grave 
voice. 

Babette looked up wonderingly. He smiled at 
her with much meaning behind it. 

Then he lifted his hat, and disappeared into the 
crowd. 



CHAPTER XX 

After all John and the other two walked, but 
the whole way home a shadow seemed to follow 
them. 

Babette was a step or so in advance, and she 
hardly turned her head, the others made conver- 
sation with conventional volubility. The pleasant 
relations of the morning were disturbed, and no 
one appeared to know what had broken in upon so 
much harmony. 

It was a real, though unacknowledged relief to 
them all when they neared the hotel, and as the 
proprietor fussed out with the lemon envelope of 
the telegraph service in his hand, one woman at 
least thought first of the diversion it would make. 
Then Mirabelle quickened her steps. The message 
might be from Fred! Surely, he too could not have 
deserted her! 

" For Monsieur! " declared Monsieur Sherer, 
waving his arm. A telegram never failed to excite 
him. The hotel was especially served in this mat- 
ter, and the worthy man enjoyed nothing better 
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than delivering the messages in person, that he 
might emphasize the fact. 

"Dere! " he went on, tapping the thin paper with 
a stumpy forefinger, and puffing out an expanse of 
shirt. " Dere is what de telegrams does in mine 



He thrust his hands into the pockets of his din- 
ner coat, for he wore the items of his dress with a 
fine disregard to the generally received rules of 
their combination. The dinner coat, an evening 
waist-coat, a colored tie — ^scarlet for choice, wan- 
dering down a bulging expanse of pink shirt front 
was his idea of a costume for a warm day. Mr. 
Thisselton said something appropriate, while Mon- 
sieur assured Mrs. Chellaston that this was quite 
an arrangement d part^ a thing which ought to be 
chronicled in the guide books after an asterisk. 

John asked permission and tore open the en- 
velope. He supposed it was from Eastman about 
Africa. Their correspondence was usually con- 
ducted by wire. Instead, the words which stood out 
before his eyes ran, "Coal found, excellent quality," 
and some technical details making for success. 

He crumpled the paper and slowly put it into his 
pocket. So he was a rich man ! He could go back 
to the old house, take his position there, hunt, 
shoot — marry. His eye fell on Babette. 

Abruptly, he turned away and plunged into the 
woods. 
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Could he marry? He strode on, avoiding the 
paths, shaking himself as he hurried down a steep 
bank, scrambling up the next ridge, trampling on 
the undergrowth, brushing through the scrub. The 
long arms of the honeysuckle struck his face and he 
thrust them impatiently aside, the bramble pinned 
itself to his sleeve, and regardless of its pricks, he 
took his hands and tore himself free. At length, 
where the wood was at its thickest and darkest, he 
came to an uprooted fir. He paused a moment, 
kicking it, as though disdaining to be pulled up 
thus, and then, hardly aware of what he was doing, 
he seated himself on the trunk. Still as though his 
members were acting independently of his will, he 
sought in his pocket for the telegram, spread it on 
his knee, carefully smoothed the creases, and 
spelled out the contortions of the foreign clerk. 
That brought his mind to work. Reflection assured 
him that he was rich. Rich! Yes, rich! He ham- 
mered the word into his brain, flattening it out, as 
it were, that he might realize it fully. Rich! A 
company would be formed of course, and that 
would bring him money. There would be divi- 
dends, or dues, or royalties, and they meant money 
all of them. Rich! He saw again the old white 
house, the little diamond-paned windows of his 
old play-room, the white rose which climbed up the 
bell-gable, the very weeds between the joints of the 
steps. They should go. The rose should be 
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trimmed, he would open the monk's stair in the 
wall, restore the oak room, into which a tonsured 
figure was supposed to glide every night, the paint 
on the stables should be renewed. He pulled out 
his pipe and lighted it. 

There should be hunters in the boxes, pheasants 
in the coverts. But — 

His mind made a long pause. 

He laid his pipe beside him. 

What was the good of it all? 

The one old, horrible question forced its way 
home. Did all this do anything towards lifting his 
burden? In reality was anything changed? 

The very pines, standing straight and high around 
seemed to wait with him while consciousness gave 
the inexorable reply. He looked at them hard, 
directing his glance to their long blue-green arms, 
with a tortured expression in his eyes. It was as 
though he, who might claim no pity from a fellow 
being, asked for it, implored it, from inanimate 
nature. 

His eyes dropped. He sat very still, his shoul- 
ders falling a little forward, bearing his pain with 
the stolidity of custom and of hopelessness. 

Then, just as one is sometimes forced into move- 
ment, by physical suffering, he got up and made a 
few steps to and fro, only to come back, and reseat 
himself in the same crouching attitude. 

The paroxysms of anger, the horrible fears were 
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over. The dull ache of the inevitable had taken its 
place. 

His mind turned to Babette, but his thoughts of 
her were curiously detached. It seemed to him 
that he might have grown to love some one fair 
and childlike and innocent as she was. She was the 
type of a possibility rather than the possibility 
itself. 

Be that as it might — and a weary sigh escaped 
him — he must leave Eulenville. He was of those 
doomed to wander all the days of his life. He 
found, now when he had taken his resolution that 
the carrying it out would cost him something. He 
raised his head and again he looked towards the 
pines. He might have been demanding of them 
when his cup should be full. He must go. This 
new disinclination warned him of that. 

With what he took to be an irrelevant side 
thought, he found that he was pleased that Babette 
should have Mrs. Chellaston by her side. Mira- 
belle's calm face rose before him, and unaware of it, 
he smiled at the reflection. 

He lit his pipe and smoked steadily. There 
would be more to spend on equipment, a farther 
carrying rifle, another porter, a longer march into 
the interior, a little more danger, a greater chance 
of fever, the probability of dirt, the certainty of 
fatigue and discomfort. And there would be that 
inexplicable enjoyment about it, that zest which 
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pre-eminently visits the British man when he is 
needlessly facing most of the disagreeables of this 
life rolled together. 

John carefully reminded himself of that. But 
the humanity within him cried out for something 
more intimate. 

He neither cursed nor raved, nor expostulated. 
It would be the same always. He had been through 
it so many times before. 

But, though the sword of Damocles was ever 
above his head, the hair had not snapped. His 
mind, as he acknowledged with simple thankful- 
ness, was as clear as any man's. There was no fail- 
ing in purpose, will, memory. He examined him- 
self — he thought dispassionately — ^from time to 
time, setting up tests that might have no value in 
the eye of an expert, but which were of infinite 
consolation to him. 

After a while, he rose and began to work his way 
towards the crest of the hill. The heat was oppress- 
ive, the air breathless. When he gained the high- 
est pointy he stood, gazing over the plain. 

There, hanging on the horizon, touching, as it 
were, the smallest hamlet of wood-built houses, lay 
a curtain of opaque cloud, tinged with sulphurous 
yellow. 

"A storm before long," he concluded indiffer- 
ently and as though that storm were nothing to 
him, and then, because he caught a glimpse of a 
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red sunshade, moving upwards among the trees, 
he fled. 

Mrs. Fforde did not meet Armand until she 
reached the hotel; and then she was frankly de- 
lighted to see him again. 

" Ah," she remarked, " I knew you would come," 
and she was only sorry that John was not there to 
hear. She next proceeded to dismiss the Non- 
descript. She accomplished that feat with some 
dexterity. 

It never did in her opinion, to alienate a man 
needlessly. If they were not very much friends 
they were as much enemies, and a pronounced foe 
was awkward to a woman of her type, worse still a 
friend — with a memory — turned into an adversary. 
Come," she said, when the two stood alone, 

there is plenty of time before dinner. Let us go 
for a walk." 

The young man turned obediently; but, she 
found as they went along that, as a companion, he 
left much to be desired. He was as nearly cold as 
was possible with him, when a woman was in the 
question. His speech was enigmatical. Anita 
detested enigmas. She always felt that the 
speaker was taking an unfair advantage of 
her. 

She began to exert herself in what she consid- 
ered to be the most effective fashion. As an open- 
ing move, she asked what he had done while he had 
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been away, and the simple sentence covered a vol- 
ume of insinuation. 

He answered gravely, and in the most matter of 
fact tone, he turned the question on her. If it had 
not been too absurd, Anita would have been con- 
vinced that he was trying to find out what had 
taken place with them during his absence. Was 
he annoyed to see her with the " Nondescript? " 
Well! He would have to put up with that. 
She had never allowed any man, not even Jingles 
in the honeymoon days, to monopolize her. 

" Mr. Fledgelinge really exerted himself," she at 
once declared. " There were times when he left his 
'ologies and 'isms far behind, and unlikely as it 
might look," with a meaning glance, " he came 
very near to common or garden flirting. Now, 
flirtation with oddities might sound interesting, but 
it wasn't. The most extraordinary men were al- 
ways the most commonplace when it came to love- 
making. It was funny, but it took a man of the 
world to make that sort of thing interesting. They 
knew the rules of the game, and didn't expect any- 
one to be in earnest." 

" Yes," was the limited and unsatisfactory reply. 

Anita looked up sharply. 

" Don't be dull," she went on, " and do try to 
imagine the profile ' of one of the Roman emper- 
ors ' tempered with sentimentality." 

But the possibility left Armand unmoved. 
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"Your brother has come on astonishingly." 
Mrs. Fforde rattled on, " Not with me. He might 
think I had the plague. But he takes quite an in- 
terest in my little daughter and her solemn aunt. 
Now, tell me? why do men of his kind always break 
out in the most unexpected place? Fancy! his 
being taken with either of those two, my sister-in- 
law, well," with a shrug of her shoulders, as though 
Mirabelle beggared comparison. " And as for 
Babette. Now just think of her being called Ba- 
bette. I gave her that name, because I said it 
would be sure to be appropriate to my child. But 
I might as well have christened her Susan; or 
Sarah would have been more like what she has 
turned out." 

Armand stepped back impatiently. Babette's 
face flashed before him. And, as the truth might 
as well be put down, it had been a disturbing visitor 
many times during the last fortnight. 

" I am afraid I have never studied the ways of 
men in love," he said. 

Of himself he asked why this beautiful girl 
should have such a mother. 

" You know more about women? " suggested 
Anita, edging towards the ground she loved so 
well. 

Oh! if she would, why should not he? He moved 
his shoulders with a gesture learnt in his youth. 
'Was he to blame? 
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" There is plenty to teach me, I assure you," he 
replied, paying her back in the coin she demanded. 
" You might take pity on me and give me a few 
hints." 

Mrs. Fforde stopped and faced him. She leaned 
her hands on the top of her sunshade and looked up 
at him. 

" I was beginning to wonder whether you had 
found your own particular star during your ab- 
sence," she said. 

" Impossible," retorted Armand, making a bow 
to her. 

She kept her position, and bending farther over, 
continued in a voice, which in its time, had done 
mischief enough. " I wonder if I could teach you." 

She looked at him. She dropped her eyes. And, 
recollect, he was compounded of French, Hebrew, 
and Briton. 

He wavered. 

He started back. With a laugh covering many 
conflicting emotions, he recollected that this was 
Babette's mother. He swept off his hat and made 
an exaggerated bow. 

" The charm of your sex, Madame," he said bit- 
terly, " is its infinite variety." 

Anita actually laughed too. 

" I must get to the crest of the hill," she cried, 
for she knew well enough when the wind veered, 
" I am consumed with a desire to be thin. Walk- 
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ing up hill, is better than banting, so to the top I 
must get." 

She hurried on. He followed. They played with 
the two-edged tools, which they both knew were 
such dangerous toys. Theoretically, we all agree 
to the axiom, practically, at least once in our lives, 
we are persuaded that we are about to bt the ex- 
ception proving the rule, and then Fate laughs! 



CHAPTER XXI 

It was not until dinner was half finished, that 
John spoke. He laid down his knife and fork, and 
leaned a little farther over the table. 

" I have made up my mind to leave to-morrow," 
he announced. 

Armand was so surprised that he asked for a 
repetition of the words. 

John went over them, and when he had finished 
the original sentence, added, " I suppose you'll 
come too." 

Armand held his glass to his lips before replying. 
Are you coming back? " he questioned. 
No," said John. 

There was silence. John returned to his dinner. 
Armand sat with an empty plate, and the oftener 
he glanced at the calm, stern face, and the more he 
thought of it, the more he was bewildered and 
amazed. 

Had John of all men been drifting? And was 
John of all men, flying from temptation? 

In spite of the wonderment at such an idea, the 
consoling aspect of it at once occurred to Armand. 
It excused him; relieved him of much. If pillars 
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of virtue rocked, what was to be said to the totter- 
ing of houses built in the sand? ' He need not have 
been so hard on himself. 

He actually laughed. The irony of his need- 
lessly playing the Puritan with himself was too 
good a joke. 

Then a totally different consideration took pos- 
session of his mind. He recollected that John was 
poor. 

Armand had all a rich man's horror of penury. 
" Poor beggar! " he thought, and impatiently he 
asked of himself what was the use of his having 
a superfluity of coin when John would not as much 
as touch a penny piece of it. Then, with another 
turn of the mind, self came in sight again. If John 
left, the field would be clear for him. But did he 
want a clear field? 

He had gone away to ask himself that very 
question; he had come back because he had 
persuaded himself that it was not of importance 
enough to exact a direct reply at all. It had seemed 
to him after a course of Aix — of the laughter, of 
the intricacies of conversation, of the studied charm 
of fashion, and of the clear markings of cosmopoli- 
tan society, that a further dose of simplicity must 
needs be insipid. So, playing hide and seek with 
himself, he had returned to danger, just to make 
sure that he was safe. 

It was absurd to suppose that there was danger 
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for him. If he could turn aside the well-aimed 
arrows of the mondaine, what had he to fear from 
the darts of an unsophisticated child? 

Moreover, all his notions of expediency clamored 
to him that there could be but one opinion about 
the better end, and this consideration was alone 
enough to make him pause, for through all Ar- 
mand's lightness ran the faculty of counting gain 
or loss. 

Yet, man being man, his reception at Eulenville 
— what he seemed to see before him — ^put his phil- 
osophy to the test. Nothing so thoroughly con- 
vinces a man of the desirableness of a prize as find- 
ing that his neighbor has formed such exalted 
notions of its worth as to determine to get it into 
his own hands. 

" You are not coming back? " Armand repeated. 

" Why should I? " asked John sharply. 

Armand's mind whirled worse than before. He 
let the challenge pass. It was not one that could 
be answered. Moreover, his concerns, not his 
brother's, were the urgent matter. 

His mind, in spite of the fact that he turned from 
it, introduced Anita into his calculations. If he 
stayed, if the possibility became a certainty, she 
would be to reckon with all the days of his life. 
The spectacle of Anita coyly maternal almost 
forced him to make up his mind then and 
there. 
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Almost! And since the timie of Felix what has 
not hung on that word? , 

" Have you decided where to go? " was Ar- 
mand's next question. 

John ceased to struggle with a leg of an ancient 
inhabitant of the poultry yard, felt in his pocket, 
and, without a word, handed the telegram across. 

Armand read the curt announcement. He mo- 
tioned away the waitress, and leaned back holding 
the sheet in his hand. 

Why! This made no end of difference. It upset 
all his calculations. John would be rich, not so* ex- 
ceedingly wealthy as he was, but sufficiently rich. 
It was not, then, the fear of burdening a woman 
with poverty that withheld him. John was not do- 
ing the admirable thing — the average man holds, 
ihat course in special admiration — he was merely 
displaying worldly wisdom ; he was acting as nine- 
teen out of twenty of his fellows might have done. 

And if John could take a very long look and turn 
his back, he, Armand, could not be reproached for 
a little hard staring. He felt, on the contrary, that 
he had a good right to be indignant. Of course, 
the principal injury is to the supported, when the 
prop snaps in two. 

Yet, Armand could not quite bring himself to 
accept this solution. He longed to ask the one 
plain question, " "ou going? " 

But a look i i checked the 
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impulse. John was not a man into whose motives 
it was easy to inquire. 

" That sets you free enough," he said instead, as 
he tossed the sheet across the table. 

" Yes," returned John. 

Armand spoke a diffident word of congratula- 
tion. And as John looked up a gleam came into 
his keen eyes. The boy's gesture somehow re- 
minded him of his father's attitude upon one mem- 
orable homecoming when he had failed to carry 
off a prize, but had thrashed a boy two years his 
senior. 

" It makes a difference," he acquiesced, in a low, 
measured voice. " Til telegraph to Eastman that 
I can stand half the expense now, and leave it to 
him to increase things proportionally." 

" You are not going back to that pestilential 
hole? " exclaimed Armand. 

" Why not? " demanded John, while something 
gripped at his heart. 

" You can live in the old house now, man," cried 
the other, " you can do what you like there now." 

John turned and glanced out of the window. 

" No," he said, when he could face his brother, 
for the hour had come when he must declare him- 
self, " I shall never live at Thisselton." 

" Never," repeated Armand. 

It was an extraordinary moment for the most 
intimate conversation of their lives, but Fate, when 
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she thrusts us to the point for that, takes no ac- 
count of time or place. 

John bent farther over the table, and the fingers 
on the stem of his glass clutched it hard. 

I shall never live at Thisselton," he repeated. 
Never! " again ejaculated Armand. 
I shall never marry," continued John, as 
though he were rehearsing the articles of a creed. 
Oh! " began the listener. 
You will one day be the head of the family." 

The answer came with a deprecating gesture. 

" Our name depends on you," concluded John. 

The young man looked into the pale face. The 
steady eyes met his. He bowed his head. He felt 
overweighted. He saw that he was confronted by 
what he did not as much as suspect. 

" It can't be! " he exclaimed, but he meant it for 
the far greater question, " Why? " 

John slipped somewhat back in his chair. A 
queer thrust of his lips told that, in his opinion, men 
did not make such statements at random. 

There was silence. 

" If you are ready," said John as he finished his 
wine, " let us go out and smoke. This room is 
suffocating." 

And Armand, as he rose, knew that the last 
word had been said, and that the gap, left by some 
omission which he could not conjecture, was the 
principal thing. 



CHAPTER XXII 

The worst of doing a thing regularly is that 
when a day comes when it has to be omitted, there 
appears to be such a disproportionate blank. 

Latterly, Mr. Thisselton had fallen into the habit 
of taking his coffee on the veranda with Mirabelle 
and Babette. He would never have been betrayed 
into anything so unwise (from his standpoint) at 
home, but here he was misled by the feeling of 
transitoriness. " We shall never meet again," was 
the excuse he had given to himself. 

This evening, when he came out, they were al- 
ready seated, and as she saw him, a little movement 
from Babette told that he was expected. 

But as no comfortable begging of the question 
would serve to-night, John Thisselton passed 
by. 

He went towards the other corner of the build- 
ing, and looked over the plain. Slowly, creeping 
along inch by inch, drawing its dark, heavy cloud 
downwards, as a curtain is gradually lowered, shut- 
ting out point by point the river in the distance, a 
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group of trees, a hamlet, a second, advanced the 
storm. 

John leaned against the railings and tried to 
think that he was interested in watching it. 

Qose beside him was Mademoiselle Louguet, 
and in a moment she slipped off her chair, and came 
to him. Her eyes were large, her hair hung about 
her ears, her dress was as untidy as usual, but 
nothing could deprive her of a certain sinuous 
grace of movement. 

" Will it come? " she asked, and she pointed 
with shaking hands towards the thunder cloud. 

John removed his cigarette. 

" You need not fear," he said. " See! how ex- 
cellently we are protected," and he indicated the 
metal rods, rising in spikes above the roof of the 
opposite buildings, " Sherer says there are eight 
lightning conductors here." 

She threw herself on to the bench and looked up 
scornfully. 

" A quoi bon? " she declared. 

He began to explain, in slow, halting French. 

She stopped him with an impatient gesture. 

" Man Dieu! " she cried, in the shrill key, which 
was yet as toneless as her ordinary voice, " you are 
so practical, you English! what has that," swaying 
the lean arm, " or that, or that to do with it. J'ai 
peur! VoilA tout. Do you understand? J'ai peurl 
Those, your irons," shrugging h^r shoulders, " will 
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not make quiet the storm, will not make stop the 
flash! Is it that I shall have the moment to me 
explain that they are there each time? " 

Her protest, as usual, brought on a fit of cough- 
ing. She always paid that terrible price for her 
excitement; but the certainty that it would be ex- 
acted did nothing to calm her. She rocked to and 
fro. The Italian hurried up; stood beside her. 
He looked towards the black cloud, crossed him- 
self, and then, to make things square all round, as 
gravely propitiated the evil eye with a movement 
of his thumbs. 

" It is nothing to you, Monsieur? " he asked. 

John looked at the two figures, as he would have 
watched a couple of unreasonably timid children. 
He felt separated by a very wide gulf. His first fear 
was lest she should see this. 

" No," he returned, apologetically, " you see I 
have been in so many." 

Mademoiselle shivered, and Signor Vasco at 
once insisted, with a flow of language and a wealth 
of gesture, that she should be covered up. She bid 
him drag her chair to that particular corner. She 
threw herself into it. 

The thunder came rumbling out of the dis- 
tance. 

" rat peur, mon ami'' she said, turning to him 
with a soft note in her voice. 

The little man's dark eye kindled. As usual, he 
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endeavored to rise above his malady. The next 
moment, he bent, speaking a word in her ear. 

She gave him a look. 

He pulled a chair beside her. In the gathering 
gloom their eyes met, and hers did not repulse him. 
She cast a sharp glance towards Mr. Thisselton's 
square shoulders, then slipped her hand into the 
little man's. 

•• " Soyes sage" she whispered, with an accent, a 
glance, which in the old days had invariably pro- 
duced the opposite effect. 

The Italian overflowed with the tumultuous pas- 
sion of his country. She was his ange, adorie, a 
thousand things that could be whispered in her 
ear in the twilight. He was in Paradise, blessed as 
man before him had never been blessed. He was 
her servant, her slave. 

She lay back listening, accepting for once. It 
was, perhaps, no more than champagne which had 
lost its sparkle, but then. Mademoiselle had always 
held that anything was better than the cold water 
of everyday emotion. 

The thunder came, rumbling along. 

Mademoiselle shivered, exclaimed. 

It aroused Mr. Thisselton. He took his elbow 
from the rail and turned to go. 

" Monsieur," cried the girl, while the first flash of 
lightning quivered through the air. 

John came to her side. She held up her face, 
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made her appeal with her eyes. She implored him, 
since he was not afraid, that he would not leave her. 
She was so horribly fearful. She was persuaded, 
yes, absolutely persuaded, that his calmness would 
give her courage. 

She pushed away the Italian with a movement of 
her hand. He had had his day. For the time 
being, she had no further need of him. 

John hesitated. Her very request sharpened his* 
desire to be elsewhere. 

" I must go and speak to some one on the other 
side," he told her. " I will come back in five 
minutes." 

Mademoiselle's face showed a gleam of intelli- 
gence. 

" Ah! " she murmured significantly. 

The inner meaning of her attitude was lost on 
John. It never occurred to him that it was the 
onlooker who saw the most of the game. 

He went down the veranda towards Mrs. Chel- 
laston. Armand was between her and her niece, 
talking gaily, but Babette saw who was coming, 
and her movement left a place by her side. 

John went steadily on, and deliberately seated 
himself on the other hand of Mrs. Chellaston, while 
Babette, losing a strand of silk, bent to recover it. 
No one saw her crimson cheeks, no one saw the 
surprise and dismay in her eyes. 

She lifted her head, put her embroidery on to the 
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vacant place, and turned with a smile to Armand, 

The child was dead! The woman lived! 

She kept her face resolutely turned from Mr. 
Thisselton. 

" I have never seen a great storm/' she remarked 
to Armand as the thunder again drew attention to 
its presence. " Do you think we shall have one 
now? " 

She rose and walked a little way down the ve- 
randa. 

" Will my curiosity be gratified ? " she asked, at- 
taching Armand in a fashion that would not have 
been possible to her yesterday. 

He gave a glib opinion, came closer, leaned over 
the balcony, his arm almost touching hers. His 
knowledge of women perceived the difference in 
her. She was more seductive. He wondered how 
he could ever have thought of her as insipid. He 
made haste to assure himself vehemently that he 
would leave with John on the morrow. 

But for this hour — well, gather rosebuds while 
you may! 

Was he the first to decide that a short life abun- 
dantly justified its being a merry one? 

Meantime! Ah! what mischief cannot be done 
in that interval. 

Meantime, that is to say, he pitted his knowl- 
edge, his art, against her ignorance; and that she 
eluded him, that in her new-foijind flexibility she 
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escaped him, only lent zest to the game. Three- 
fourths of mankind play, not for the prize, but to 
see how long it will be before they find themselves 
the victor. 

Once Babette shivered and turned on him with 
lips parted as though to ask a question, but when 
he waited for what she had to say, she merely re- 
marked that the sky was growing darker, and he 
had not noticed that just before John's voice had 
come very distinctly to them. 

Instead, his attention was directed to what was 
passing on the gravel below. Mrs. Fforde and the 
Nondescript were coming out of the wood to- 
gether. Armand's first impulse was to keep Ba- 
bette's attention engaged. He deemed it well that 
the girl should not see her mother, before her 
mother saw her. 

But Mrs. Fforde was evidently in a hurry. 
My good man," she was to be heard saying, 

if you think I am going to stay out there while 
all the celestial inhabitants are turning on and off 
their gas in that alarming fashion, and are rattling 
down their stairs on tea-trays, you are mistaken." 

She came under the veranda and surveyed the 
figures before her with an amused uplifting of her 
eye-brows, threw an adieu to Mr. Fledgelinge with 
a wave of her arm and a rattle of its bangles, and 
came up the stairs. 

Armand moved a pace away from Babette. Mrs. 
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Fforde beckoned him, and he instantly hoped her 
communication might be made in a confidential 
key. 

She laid her hand on his sleeve and looked archly 
into his face. 

"Are you teaching the young idea how to 
shoot? " she inquired. And this woman was Ba- 
bette's mother! 

" I wonder what the trial trip feels like," she 
went on, dragging things into the full light in that 
particularly remorseless way of hers. " I must have 
begun once I suppose, but it is so long ago that I 
suspect it was when I was in my cradle." 

He forced a laugh. Only let a woman be daring 
enough and a laugh will reward her ! 

A flash, more brilliant than anything preceding 
it, cut through the air. 

Anita started. 

" It might have more consideration for one's 
nerves," she exclaimed, " in this day when it is the 
proper thing to describe one as a bundle of those 
interesting possessions, whatever they may be. Do 
you know what they are? I say they are what our 
grandmothers called excuses for getting out of 
things. Well! in these days of nerves, Nature 
ought really to think twice about startling us. Now 
Fm going!" 

She hesitated, and, to Armand's dismay, went to 
Babette's side. 
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" Are you going to stay there? " she asked. 

" I should like to watch the storm," the girl an- 
swered. 

" Of course," commented Mrs. Fforde drily. 

The girl met her eyes, not flushing, as she would 
have done once, but bravely with her own demand- 
ing an explanation. 

Her mother put out her hand and patted her on 
the shoulder. 

" Yes," she said unsteadily, " watch the storm. 
We all watch the storm at your time of life, after- 
wards we experience it ! " 

' And, with that somewhat dark saying, she turned 
away; she moved quickly down the veranda and 
drew Armand apart. She always drew men apart. 
If she wanted to know the time, she would put 
the question with an air of mystery in the farthest 
comer. 

" My daughter wishes to watch the storm," she 
assured him, and then she added ironically, " I am 
sure I could not leave her in better hands." 

Armand stiffened perceptibly. She threw back 
her head and laughed at him. " How virtuous we 
are ! " she mocked. 

Her hand was on the door leading into the 
house, when she paused. 

" Here! " she cried, calling the young man to 
her. 

He came without alacrity. 
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"I wanted to say," she began, and then the 
woman who was never embarrassed when most 
women would be shamed, stopped, shy, awkward. 

" Look here," she stammered. 

He stood in front of her, giving her no help. In 
truth, he did not know what she wanted. 

" Oh! you know! " she blurted out. " Can't you 
understand? She — ^she is — isn't," with a gesture 
towards her daughter — "good-night." 

She was gone in a flash. 

He took breath, paused for a moment, to recover 
from this unlooked-for development, then saun- 
tered back to Babette. He said something about 
being sure that Mrs. Fforde did not like the light- 
ning, and Babette waited a moment before she an- 
swered. 

" Yes," she said in a slow voice, " that is it." 

She looked once towards her aunt, then reso- 
lutely kept her head in the other direction. 

The night was falling fast, the gloom of the storm 
was taking the place of the customary golden after- 
glow. The thunder sounded nearer. The girl 
watched. One by one the objects on the plain were 
blotted out. 

And within her was disturbance matching that of 
the storm. She knew, without appreciating the rea- 
son, that she must keep a brave front. She knew 
that she longed to cry for help, though she could 
not define her need, and that none would be 
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forthcoming from the only source which would 
avail. 

She kept her eyes steadily and widely open, for 
fear that tears might spring to them unawares. 

A step sounded, and that she knew it so well, 
made her stiffen her neck. 

" It will be a fine sight soon," remarked John 
Thisselton as he came closer. 

" It is a long time in breaking," she answered 
conversationally. 

He waited a moment. 

" Has my brother told you that we are leaving 
to-morrow? " he asked. 

** No! " said Babettte. She turned to Armand. 
" You have not said anything — ^about your going," 
she added. 

There was a slight emphasis on the pronoun. 
John, for whom it was intended, did not remark it. 
Armand did, and was the reverse of complimented. 

" You have been here a long time," she contin- 
ued, carrying the conversation back to John. There 
was a dignity in her manner, a command of the 
situation. '' It is hardly a place a man finds amus- 
ing, is it? " 

A loud peal of thunder did away with the neces- 
sity for an answer. When it had passed John lifted 
his cap. 

" Mademoiselle Louguet is very afraid of the 
storm," he explained. " I promised I would go 
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back to her. She seems to find my being accus- 
tomed to them something of a consolation." 

Babette acquiesced indifferently. 

" Shall we find my aunt? " she asked as soon as 
she and Armand were alone together. 

He took an eager look at her. She insipid! 

As he moved by her side he said a word with a 
forced laugh. 

" My brother takes it for granted that I shall ga 
with him to-morrow," he said. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

**Ahl tiensf " cried Mademoiselle Louguet, as a 
bright flash cut through the air. 

The storm, which had lingered for the last half 
hour, was now coming rapidly, gathering force 
each moment, the clouds appeared to break apart, 
to close again with a resounding crash over their 
very heads, the ziz-zag flashes of lightning stood 
upright, waving theatrically to and fro across the 
curtain of mist which now shut out the plain right 
to their feet. The darkness closed in, the wind sud- 
denly sprang up, roaring among the pines. 

The hurricane came suddenly, tumultuously, 
with the enormous force peculiar to such occasions. 
Another flash turned the darkness into a momen- 
tary glare of blue. 

Mademoiselle's shriek echoed above the noise. 
The Italian bent, trying to soothe her, but she mo- 
tioned him impatiently away. 

" Monsieur! " she supplicated, and she held out 
her hands to John. 

" Monsieur! " she clamored, as he did not move. 

He came unwillingly. His grave face was some- 
what resentful. It occurred to him that he had 
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never been so mixed up with women before, that 
he did not like the change. They were bewilder- 
ing, disturbing. He could not in the least see why 
Mademoiselle should call him. She had her Italian. 

"Monsieur! de grace y' she shrieked anew, as 
again the darkness was turned into light. 

He came. Signor Vasco arose. He pointed to 
his chair, but John shook his head. 

" Mademoiselle feels you stronger," returned the 
little man, as though her caprice were reason 
enough for everything. He went and stood, with 
arms folded across his breast. 

With a vexed feeling that all this was so unre- 
strained in its frank display, John took the vacant 
seat. He set about reasoning with Mademoiselle 
as one might try to explain away a bogey to a child. 
He wondered how the Englishwomen on the other 
side were bearing themselves. He saw again, and 
with peculiar distinctness, Mrs. Chellaston's face, 
as she leaned back and listened while he told her 
that he was leaving on the morrow. 

She was a fine woman ! It would take more than 
a thunder-storm to make her lose her self-posses- 



sion. 



Monsieur! " wailed the French girl, as soon as 
she could make herself heard after the next peal, 
" it is an eternity that you have sat there dumb! " 

She leaned forward, the black eyes staring out of 
the white face. " Speak! " she cried. 
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" Would you not be less frightened indoors? " 
suggested John. 

She threw out her hands. She had always 
abandoned herself to the impulse of the moment; 
she did it now. 

"I will not go!" she screamed. "I will not! 
Cruel! Barbarian! Would you that I should be 
alone to die of fright? " 

Her head fell on her pillow. As usual, exhaus- 
tion showed itself in a struggle with her cough. 

" Cruel ! " she murmured between her grasping 
breaths. 

He had only interested her during the last 
twenty-four hours, but he had aroused the feeling 
effectually. 

The Italian moved abruptly to her side. His 
acquiescence had been put to too severe a test. 
He looked jealously at John. He bent over the 
couch. 

" Voild! Voild! ma mie! " he whispered. He 
gathered her hands to his chest; he assured her 
that he was by her side, now, always. 

Mr. Thisselton slipped away. An insular feeling 
pointed out that foreigners were children to the last 
day of their lives. He was persuaded of the un- 
doubted superiority of his national customs. 

Then, with one of those sudden turns of thought 
which bewilder a man, he realized that it was well 
to be those two stricken creatures. They might 
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have but a little day, but they had it together, and 
they could make the most of it. He was cut off 
from half his possibilities. Rebellion surged up in 
his mind. Temptation caught and shook him, 
»Defy fate, it cried. Why not? his heart echoed, 
The sword! The sword might never fall. No one 
had ever gone farther than to point out that the 
weapon swung disconcertingly close above the 
head of the tyrant of Syracuse. There was no 
record of its descent. 

Had no one with traditions as black as his ever 
set them aside? What mattered the future? Was 
not the day as it came sufficient? 

He leaned over the balcony. He was as sane as 
any man. For years, under the worst provocation, 
no man's mental balance could have been truer. 
Then why not? 

The peals succeeded each other with hardly a 
pause now. Why not? 

The wind howled, blustered, raged. Why not? 

John Thisselton stood outwardly unmoved. 
Why banish himself all the days of his life for a 
possibility? Why deprive himself of all that men 
held the dearest for a contingency? The human 
longing had all at once risen within him; his heart 
cried out, reminding him that man was not made 
to live alone. His arms were strong, and they were 
empty; his lips were silent, and they could speak. 
Why not? 
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His hands clutched the wooden railing. Had all 
these years of silent denial not proved his fitness 
for the reward? Would not a weakness, had it 
been there, have shown itself before? 

The wind rushed onwards. The thunder fairly 
seemed to burst the clouds above his head, deafen- 
ing! crashing! 

The lightning illuminated the whole length of 
the veranda. John caught a glimpse of Babette, 
of his brother, of Mrs. Chellaston, and he saw the 
last the most distinctljr. The darkness fell again. 
The wind swept furiously past. There was a 
mighty noise among the pines, a sharp, loud crack, 
the breaking of glass, the thud of some heavy fall. 
A tree was down. Had it caught the veranda? 
Another might come, another and another. John 
knew that when once the wind worked its way 
within the ranks of the forest, it felled the pines 
until, sometimes, where they had stood in stately 
rows the previous day, on the morrow not one was 
left upright. 

Had the crash been through the veranda? Or, 
if the fall had been wide this time, would the next 
miss? The reflection shot rapidly through his 
mind ; but the storm was as swift. 

Again a crash! John darted forward. There 
was pitch darkness, rushing wind, reverberating 
thunder. He could not see a hand's breadth in 
front of him. No matter. He knew his direction, 
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above all, he knew whom he was seeking. The 
conviction came to him — conviction beyond doubt. 
All his manhood was stirred. His breath came 
shortly, sharply; his teeth were clenched. He was 
across the angle of the veranda in an instant; he 
was at Mirabelle's side. The lightning blazed, lit 
up their faces, showed them one to the other. They 
looked. The veil was torn asunder, and they stood 
each for the other to see. 

There was no speech; not time for a word, no 
need for one. The revelation was perfect with- 
out — ^was as far above words as it was involun- 
tary. 

The wind had not paused. A black mass swayed, 
making a circle right before them. Another flash 
showed it them, showed it descending rapidly. 
John caught Mirabelle and flung her aside. Crash I 
The floor beneath him shivered. He was struck 
heavily on the side; an arm of the fir caught him, 
scratching his face as it fell, making him reel. For 
an instant, in a horrible, sickening suspense, strain- 
ing his ear for the first cry, he stood motionless, 
until the lightning again illuminated the scene. 

Mirabelle, white, silent, was huddled into a cor- 
ner. The veranda, not six feet from them, was 
broken in, the pine lay across it, separating them 
from where Armand and Babette had been. 

They neither of them gave the others a thought. 
For them, the world was peopled by two. 
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John darted to Mrs. Chellaston. Silently, he put 
out his hands. 

Silently, she gave him hers. 

The darkness returned again; the wind, no whit 
abated, hurled and raged. But what of storm or 
falling trees? 

He drew her aside. He took her to him. He 
held her. She rested unresistingly. 

He passed his hand over her arm, across the 
other with the scarcely coherent idea of seeing 
whether they had escaped injury. 

Down went another tree, crashing lower down 
the hill. The wind was uprooting them fast now. 

John drew Mirabelle with him to the other side 
of the house where it was comparatively safe. 

The proprietor's wail sounded in a pause, the 
French girl shrieked piercingly. Anita came out, 
asking a dozen foolish questions as fast as she could 
frame them. Jingles stupidly reiterated that he was 
" Blessed if ever he had seen anything as bad be- 
fore," and the rest of the guests, crowded together, 
weeping, wailing, exclaiming, talking, in a perfect 
tower of Babel medley of different tongues. 

All at once, John's arms relaxed. Mirabelle 
stood motionless, and when the next flash gave 
light, she saw that she was alone! 



CHAPTER XXIV 

John Thisselton stumbled into a corner. For 
a moment thought stayed itself before the tremen- 
dous consequences of thinking. What had he 
done? 

The blinding, glorious certainty that as surely as 
he had willed a woman and had claimed her, she 
had admitted his claim, passed away. Delight 
ended; darkness was upon him. Again he saw the 
white face, terrified yet confident, he saw the great 
thing which had dawned on it, and his hands went 
before his eyes as though to shut out recollection. 
It was she, she, not Babette, not another! Yet not 
many hours ago, he had dreamed of, regretted a 
possible Babette. 

In the darkness, he began to tremble. Was he 
so unstable? Was IT to come on him in this fash- 
ion? 

A great fear fell upon him. The darkness hid his 

face ; but it was grey. The beads stood out around 

his brow. Had his enemy come up with him? Had 

this merely been waiting occasion all these years of 

fancied security? His knees shook. What would 

come next? Dare he as much as stay in the same 
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house? Would IT come quickly? How would IT 
come? Ought he to go straight, and telling Ar- 
mand all that he would hide, bid him have himself 
watched? 

His mother loved him surely. Women did love 
their babies. Perhaps there had been nothing, no 
one that she loved so well as him, and see what 
had come of it. He wrenched at his collar, slowly, 
shudderingly, he passed his finger over the line of 
the red scar. What had come of his mother's love? 
This! 

Imagination, which usually played such a small 
part in his being, began to run riot now. What 
harm would he do? He loved her! Something 
within him made that certain. His fancy conjured 
up a host of possibilities each more appalling than 
the last. His father was forbidden to visit his 
mother because the sight of him always awoke the 
murderous impulse within her. Would that impulse 
renew itself in him? Goad him? Impel him! His 
imagination fastened on the beautiful neck. He 
was frightened, horrified. It seemed awful that its 
fairness should lead to such a suggestion. He tried 
to wrench his mind away. He knew that the more 
it lingered, the less control over it he would have. 

A groan escaped him. Strong man, he bent his 
head, clutched the railing, he shook, driven by ter- 
ror. 

It might have been hours that he remained thus. 
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it might have been moments. Who measures time 
in the torture-chamber? 

The storm roared ceaselessly, the rain was com- 
ing down in torrents, the wind beaten down some- 
what, took a tree at longer intervals, only the 
lightning flared continuously, the thunder re- 
sounded, peal over-lapping peal. 

In his misery, John took no account of the bright 
light which shot up cutting fork-like through the 
mist in the valley. He did not hear the sudden flow 
of excited conversation, he did not know that the 
men had drawn together under the one lamp flick- 
ering feebly by the entrance, or observe that a fresh 
interest had subdued Mademoiselle's screams into 
short ejaculations and little gasps. 

The men talked eagerly. Monsieur Sherer was 
going from one to the other voluble even beyond 
his customary volubility, and for once the Nonde- 
script, as he came out, and knotted a silk handker- 
chief round his " fine " throat, seemed interested 
in what had no concern with himself. 

Some one came to John's side and touched him. 
It was Armand. 

" Don't you see, man? " he asked vehemently, 
the accent showing itself in his speech. 
What? " returned John shortly. 
Why," continued the other, *' a village is on 
fire! Sherer says lightning often does set those 
wooden houses on fire. The whole place may go. 
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That has happened before. I am off to see if I can 
be of any use. Are you coming as well? " 

John heard, him out. 

" A fire! " he repeated. 

Armand, too eager for once, to be observant, be- 
gan his explanation anew. By the time he had 
stated that one of the little hamlets in the plain was 
ablaze, John's brain had aroused itself. 

Come! of course he would come! Oh! the 
blessed excuse for action. 

He hurried towards the group by the door. Was 
Mirabelle there? He shrank from passing her, see- 
ing her. 

" Et votiS aussi? " demanded Mademoiselle, com- 
ing towards him. 

Of course," he answered. 
Your brother. Monsieur le Majeur, every one — 
that is, excepting Monsieur," bending her head 
towards Mr. Fledgelinge. 

The Nondescript smiled with his most superior 
smile. 

" Pardon, Mademoiselle," he interrupted in a 
tolerant voice, " why should I assist? Nay! I will 
tell you why I should not. How could the artist 
trample under foot, pour drenching water upon, 
endeavor to extinguish that which is of such sur- 
passing beauty." 

" You would say, let the fire burn? " she ques- 
tioned. 
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*\Parfaitement,'^ he answered, as he meditatively 
stroked his beard. " If you will I will go forth in 
the storm to see its glorious, glowing mass mount- 
ing upwards, to behold its fierce reddened tongues 
licking up, mocking man's puny constructions. I 
will go and catch its riotous fancies from it, admire 
it, worship it. I will behold its pictures, mark its 
ever varying combinations, see imps and devils 
dancing in it; but I will not stir a hand to put 
it out." 

"What about the damage it will do?" broke 
in John. 

Mr. Fledgelinge laid his head back and smiled. 

"Utilitarian!" he murmured. "The point of 
view of the Philistine whose God is the ledger. Art 
is cruel if you will, but Art is supreme. The more 
cruel the more supreme because the more pow- 
erful." 

Mademoiselle's face changed from mockery to 
interest. What was rubbish or worse in John's 
ears was a tongue she understood. 

" Oui, oui" she acquiesced, clasping her thin 
hands. " It is a monster this art. It devours its 
own children. Mais que voulez-vous? Is it not 
enough to be of the children? " 

" I must be going," declared Mr. Thisselton. He 
felt as though this French woman would say any- 
thing. He always had distrusted French women. 

"Ah," replied Mademoiselle, and she bent her 
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eyes on him with a quick change of attitude. 

" Take care. Take care of yourself." 

* 

He thanked her gravely. Had he had time to 
think, he would have concluded that Mademoiselle 
was not so heartless as she tried to make out^ 
and then he would have had to digest the 
sham. 

" Mademoiselle," suggested the Nondescript, in 
his purring voice as soon as they were alone, 
" perhaps you can tell me why your sex has such 
a preference for Othello? " 

The girl bridled. She heard the malice. 

" Vous avez raison/' she hissed. " The pigmy is 
ever jealous of the giant." 

She watched the annoyance on his face, rejoiced 
that she had angered him. She was a woman, an 
artist, French, from the South moreover! She 
hated him! Would snap her fingers at him. But 
he should feel. The flickering lamp showed the 
amusement on her face. 

He sent a very unphilosophic word to her. 

She laughed. Swept with a grand curve to the 
ground, and then, as he made a step towards her, 
disappeared into the house. 

Meantime John had hurried into some more suit- 
able garment than a dinner jacket. As he came 
down, he saw Mirabelle with a heavy cloak around 
her. Their eyes met. 

" You are not going? " he exclaimed. 
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I think so/' she answered. 

You will get wet," he stammered. 

Oh thatl " she returned contemptuously. 

Her bitterness stung him. He went closer. His 
eyes gleamed. He forgot. everything but her atti- 
tude; her implied estimate of him. 

He threw up his head resenting, repudiating. 

She waited, watched. Unwittingly, she made it 
all the harder for him. 

Her face softened; her lips parted. She was not 
the woman to condemn hastily. 

The strong man trembled. 

Did he not owe it to her, to himself, to set him- 
self right with her? 

If only her cloak had not fallen apart showing a 
patch of throat. 

" Mirabelle," called Jingles. 

She waited a moment. 

" Mirabelle," repeated the Major. 

" I am here." 

The voice rang out, coldly. She moved a step 
aside, and busied herself with thfe buttons of her 
coat. 

" If you are coming with me, we must go at 
once," declared Jingles, as he bustled into the hall, 
cramming a soft hat on to his head. " Babette 
wanted to come but I said it was unreasonable, pre- 
posterous. You ought to be out of it; but you 
always have pleased yourself," and so the Major 
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grumbled on, hugely elated at having asserted him- 
self to insist on his daughter's remaining at home. 

" Will you be long? " was the next question. 

" I am ready," came the answer. 

Jingles panted up to her. The burning village 
had so far aroused the proverbial administrative 
faculty of the Briton that he was in a fuss. 

" Come," he spluttered, " we shall never get off. 
What a time you women do take! " 

" I said I was ready," Mirabelle reminded him. 

She went out without a look, and John, as he 
reached down his cap, ground his teeth hard one 
on the other. 



A 



CHAPTER XXV 

The rain continued in torrents but it seemed 
powerless against the flames. They swept on- 
wards, shooting out large red tongfues, throwing 
upwards volleys of curling black smoke, now di- 
minishing, for a moment, to take better hold, now 
leaping up anew with fierce exultation as the roof 
of a house fell in. They raced onwards, spanning 
the street, sweeping down a row of dwellings. 

The houses built of wood, so picturesque with 
their carved fronts and gay colored paint, with 
window boxes filled with bright flowers, with the 
scroll of pious dedication, and with the balcony and 
open staircases leading from one story to the next, 
afforded no resistance. 

Men forgot the storm in the presence of the new 
disaster. The lightning flashed, the thunder roared 
unheeded. Something that concerned each of these 
poor peasants more surely, more ruinously was 
going forwards. The eager grew apathetic, the 
stolid grew voluble, excited, wasting valuable time 
in spasmodic efforts. Women appeared at upper 
windows huddling blankets, bedding, household 
utensils, furniture out of them, grasping a cher- 
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ished possession, screaming wildly for a child, call- 
ing on this saint, on that; the little ones, roused, 
half awake, half clad, pushed hither, pulled thither, 

wept shrilly in terror or amazement. 

The cattle on the ground floor, for they mostly 

lived below their owners, were lowing with appre- 
hension, or, as they were unfastened, walked with 
aggravating deliberation until one, catching sight 
of the flames, or frightened by some sudden realiza- 
tion of the danger, fled head down, scattering the 
crowd as it plunged angrily in among them. 

The water supply was miserably inadequate. In 
vain a bucketful was poured out here, another 
there. Monsieur Sherer, who was a person of im- 
portance to the country side, gesticulated, shouted, 
hurried to and fro as fast as his bulk would permit, 
suggested the hotel supply, wrung his hands, and 
asked anyone whom he could button-hole for a 
second to " figfure to themselves," what his guests 
would do if they were left waterless, especially 
when he was renowned of English who would dab- 
ble in and out of season. In vain Johti tried to 
organize something like a corps — ^for the entire 
management of affairs was rapidly devolving on 
him. He worked with energy, with the impatient, 
exulting excitement of a man of his calibre, doing 
battle against danger, and time, and destruction, 
counting the odds, aware that they were against 
him, and totally undismayed by them. 
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His coat was off, his face begrimed, the white 
shirt sleeves were torn and stained, his hands were 
bruised, bleeding. Sharply, his orders rang out, 
his eyes gleamed. For the moment, he had 
thrust self aside, had risen above his private 
troubles. 

But a sharp swing of his head over his shoulders, 
a darting glance betrayed that he never forgot 
Mirabelle's presence. Any sudden outburst of 
flames — they were rising up now, here, there, in 
unexpected places, as thatch after thatch was 
ignited by the sparks — produced one instant's 
eager scrutiny which was not concerned with the 
fire. And in return — for there was no time for re- 
sentment, for justifiable anger even, a pair of eyes 
sought cautiously but eagerly for him, a glance fol- 
lowed him, and a woman's pride — that most com- 
plex of emotions — ^was stirred and aglow by the 
evidences of his pre-eminence. 

For the rest, Mirabelle found herself abundantly 
occupied. A baby had to be carried until the bewil- 
dered mother, rendered incapable by the spectacle 
of the fire devouring her household treasures, could 
recover sufficiently to take charge of it; a woman, 
half demented, must be guided out of danger, an- 
other to be restrained from rushing back into a 
burning house, a crying child to be soothed. They 
listened to her, poor creatures, clung to her, fol- 
lowed her, they lifted up their voices and wailed 
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of the misery, the poverty that would assuredly 
follow, they wrung their hands, sat down passively 
in the drenching rain. One recited an intermina- 
ble list of troubles to an audience who were all in 
the same case, until another sharply bade her fol- 
low Job's advice and curse if she pleased, as long as 
she was silent now. 

Mirabelle moved among them, comforted them^ 
listened to them, dragged coverings out from the 
piles of rescued goods, made temporary shelters for 
the children, and poured out on them some of that 
tenderness which was welling up in her heart. Her 
cloak was heavy with rain, the Englishwoman's 
regulation sailor-hat was sodden and shapeless; but 
her face shone. No wonder the peasants stretched 
out helpless hands to her, no wonder they followed, 
obeyed. 

Armand caught a glimpse of it as he hurried to 
and fro, and even in the midst of his activity he 
marvelled, asking himself if stress could produce 
so much. John saw it, and a clearer insight drove 
him to work with a fierce pain and a fierce joy in 
his heart. 

In the midst of the excitement, when the fire was 
gaining rapidly on the workers, when the clamor 
for water was going up with heart-broken cries, 
Jingles pushed his way to his sister. The Major 
was hot, damp, dirty, weary; but the soldier within 
him was aroused. " Fine chap that Thisselton," he 
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panted, mopping his brow with a crumpled shirt 
cuff. 

" Of course," answered Mirabelle. She was im- 
patient that anyone should come to tell her that, 

" But I say," hurried on Jingles, " I want to 
know, have you a dry pocket anywhere about you? 
Can you keep anything from getting spoiled? I 
wish you would put this into it." And with perfect 
gravity he handed out a red silk tie. " It's quite 
new, you see," he continued. " Take care of it, I 
can't think how I came to put it on when I changed 
my things before I came out. I have heaps of old 
ones that would have done twenty times better." 

Mirabelle received the precious tie and thrust it 
into her pocket. Jingles expressed some appre- 
hension. ** You see," he went on, " it will never 
look the same again if it is crushed. The damp 
will make it crease awfully." 

Major! " called Armand out of the crowd. 
Do your best," entreated Jingles, as he turned 
to go back to his post. 

Suddenly the rain well-nigh ceased, and a 
sprinkling fell that seemed to encourage the con- 
flagration. The wind, veering a little, drove the 
flames towards a house standing somewhat apart, 
which had hitherto escaped. The fire burned with 
renewed vigor, licking up wood-work, thatches, 
everything that came in the way of its voracious 
appetite. The sparks flew, catching between the 
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joints of other roofs, breaking out in leaping 
tongues, making short work of a winter's provision 
of pine logs, taking a hay stack in its stride, as it 
were. The entire village was doomed. The utmost 
that could be done was to save the cattle and a few 
household effects. The cows were plunging in the 
darkness of their byres, emitting snorts of terror, 
or when unfastened, stupified, slunk farther into 
their sheds, and when driven forth, rushed tails 
swinging, heads down, plunging out of reach of 
flames and smoke. The crowd swayed and in- 
creased, spectators arrived from other villages, 
bands of pompiers, with their laughably (if aught 
here were laughable) inadequate appliances, 
trooped in from Eulenville. It became more diffi- 
cult to organize. Among the sufferers themselves, 
the fatalism of the very poor had overtaken them. 
They stood by, emotionless, indifferent. They 
would have to hunger, to die! 

The three Englishmen redoubled their efforts. 
John seemed above fatigue, the soldier's training 
did something for Jingles, it was Armand who felt 
the strain. They took command, shouted, whether 
their instructions were understood or no, gesticu- 
lated, set the example of work. 

Still the flames roared, and increased. Already 
two-thirds of the village was a smouldering ruin, 
and the rest must go. The fire pressed them hard, 
disputing even a chair, a table. All the cows were 
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loose, and now and again, one seized with a sud- 
den madness would come leaping back, plunging 
in among the women and children, darting right 
towards the heat, then, smarting from the scorch- 
ing, would break, turn, tossing, trampling, while 
the women and • children, driven, overturned, 
shrieked frantically. 

Once John darted out before such a scene. 

" This is not safe for you," he urged as he came 
up to Mirabelle. 

She raised her face. Her eyes met his, smiled 
into them. Did he reckon the danger, when work 
was to be done? 

Her hat was tilted, the dark hair hung in lank 
lines over her forehead, her face was dirty, her 
hands begrimed. But he only saw the light in her 
eyes, the brightness of her smile. 

" You will be careful," he urged. 

" YesI " 

He gave her a long look, then, ran back, satisfied 
with her word. 

The flames turned night into day, lit up the scene 
of men and women, workers, waiters, watchers, the 
despondent, the despairing. The large house by 
itself was burning now. The stream of water hissed, 
sent out a cloud of white steam as it fell on it, but 
the fire never slacked. Though the building was 
the most substantial in the hamlet, already the or- 
namental work of the front had disappeared; the 
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flames were licking up one outside staircase, the 
sparks were flying in dazzling clouds of shooting, 
star-like particles, the wind was blowing right 
across the building. 

All at once there rose a murmur among the 
onlookers. Something over and above the con- 
flagration was passing at the far side of the house; 
something beyond that destruction which had 
grown to be almost commonplace was attracting 
every eye. A sudden excitement attacked the mul- 
titude. They surged, shrieked, gesticulated. Ar- 
mand heard, understood. His familiarity with the 
language told him first. He grasped John's arm. 

" A woman is in that house, gone back to fetch 
her child," he exclaimed. " It was asleep. She 
thought it had been carried out. They are both in 
there," and he pointed to the mass of flame and 
smoke, and hissing water. 

Before the sentence was concluded, John had 
taken in the bearings of the case. There was not a 
moment to spare. He could get into the house by 
the side which was yet intact ; but he must be quick. 
In ten minutes the whole building would be a roar- 
ing furnace. 

Briefly, he gave directions. 

Armand interposed. The danger! John brushed 
that contemptuously aside. 

The woman appeared in the window of the third 
story, terrified, shrieking. She had not the pres- 
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ence of mind to help herself. She held out her 
baby, and her cries rose even above the roar and 
tumult. Voices shouted to her to throw the child 
out, but she clasped it the closer, crying to the 
Holy Mother to help, supplicating saint after saint, 
and then emitted yells of absolute animal terror. 

In the supreme moment Jingles was of use. He 
never forgot that afterwards. When one has never 
plucked so much as the semblance of a laurel leaf 
all one's life, to find a bough suddenly thrust into 
one's hand must be a great sensation. 

He panted through the crowd, pushing, mutter- 
ing, begging pardon, using strong language, over- 
flowing with importance until he reached John's 
side. 

"Here!" he said, thrusting forward a coil of 
rope. 

John threw one glance to the group of women, 
turned. Armand shouted for a ladder. Monsieur 
Sherer, more certain than ever of the madfiess of 
those " Englishes," bellowed for one, a group of 
pompiers set about drawing it close. Then, sud- 
denly, parting the crowd in her impetuosity, darted 
a woman. 

She made for John, clutching his sleeve. 

"You are not going?" she demanded. She 
swung her arm towards the flame, her face was col- 
orless, her eyes great, staring rounds of darkness, 
her lips worked, her chest heaved. 
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" Yes/' he said softly. 

She clung closer. 

" I will not let you go," she began. 

There was an infinite tenderness ; but no yielding 
in his face. 

" I will not let you go," she clamored. 

She saw that she had not moved him. 

" You have saved my life," she cried, " What is 
it worth " 

She never finished. Come death, come life, ruin, 
despair, there is ever time for love. Regardless of 
all but themselves, John took her into his arms. As 
far as they were concerned they were alone — alone 
with the supreme thing in life uniting them. 

It passed in a flash. 

He held her. • 

" I will not let you go," she reiterated. 

He stooped and kissed her deliberately. 

" Now, you will let me go," he cried triumph- 
antly. 

Her arms fell. 

He bounded away. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

Do you know what it is to stand aside, to be pas- 
sive, to realize that you are powerless to help or to 
restrain, to watch with starting eyes and laboring 
breath, in your heart crying that the suspense is 
more than you can bear, while all that makes your 
world is rushing into danger, is nearing disaster, 
courting destruction? 

Mirabelle pressed nearer to the flames. Their hot 
breath scorched her cheek, their raging sounded in 
her ears, their brightness dazzled her eyes. She 
moved closer. Showers of sparks fell about her. 
Jingles laid hold of her arm, she shook him off. 
She remained, motionless as a statue, her eyes 
glued to that window. Each moment seemed an 
eternity. A thousand horrible conjectures re- 
peated themselves in her mind. She pictured each 
step of the way — ^all its dangers. Had the smoke 
suffocated him? had the floor given way beneath 
him? had he been precipitated alive into that roar- 
ing furnace? or was he lying insensible, perishing, 
because there was no one to drag him forth? 

The suspense was agonizing. Surely! if nothing 

had befallen him he would have been at the window 
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by now? The multitude stood, looked on, waited, 
directing their sympathetic regards towards her, 
realizing in the midst of their own misfortunes, that 
another was venturing even more than they had 
lost. 

Armand's voice rang out as a mighty shout amid 
the dumbness, he was directing the firemen in quick 
French words, his arms, hands, shoulders, empha- 
sizing the orders. Jingles pulled, pushed, panted, 
worked with all his might — but silently. The lad- 
ders were dragged into place, poised, half a dozen 
pompiers stood by them. 

A hoarse murmur grew, swelled, the long-drawn 
note of dismay rose and fell. The flames had sud- 
denly darted from the lower windows in the angle 
below where the woman was standing. Then the 
ladders could not be used. 

It was too late? Or was it not? Only one story 
remained between the fire and its victim, and what 
resistance would the wooden floors afford? 

Mirabelle still preserved the same frozen attitude. 
Her clasped hands were lifted in front of her face, 
which stood out a round of whiteness bleached by 
terror. The light from the fire played on her, re- 
vealed her — revealed her secret, if secret it were 
when there was no attempt to hide. 

Some one in the crowd, finding voice, shouted to 
the woman to throw her child out, to leap herself, 
and then the tender-hearted, fine-souled English- 
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woman turned with a gesture of mingled contempt 
and impatience. What did they matter, this 
woman and her child? Her concern was not for 
them, and remorselessly, in the cruelty of a great 
love, she cried in her heart that they could not 
weigh against another. 

He was there! By the window! The watchers 
yelled hysterically. A pompier gave vent to his ver- 
sion of the saying that it was magnificent but not 
war. Jingles relieved his mind by spluttering out 
what came uppermost in it, and here and there a 
woman, crossing herself, invoked the Mother's aid 
for a brave man. 

John Thisselton stood by the side of the window. 
No one could see the reddened, half-blinded eyes, 
no one could hear the struggle for breath. He 
looked out on to the up-turned faces, and, knowing 
there was no time to waste, paused a second as 
though searching among them. Did he see? Nay! 
He could not fail to see, the tall immovable fignre, 
the white up-turned face! 

The flames were roaring at his back, the flames 
were roaring below him, the heat was intolerable; 
there was air at the window, otherwise the smoke 
would have been suflFocating. 

He prepared the rope deliberately, methodically. 
The crowd, moved to enthusiasm by trifles, as a 
crowd always is, yelled its applause when, through 
the shifting gusts of smoke, they caught a glimpse 
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of him, trying it across his knee to make sure that 
it was safe. 

He endeavored to place one end round the 
woman's waist to show her what she must do. 

He looked forth, the fire burst out from the lower 
window. He could not simply lower the woman as 
he had intended. That would merely be consign- 
ing her a little more quickly to the flames. 

He disappeared, a groan of horror broke from 
the watchers, save from that one woman, who had 
no voice wherewith to utter a sound. Armand, 
seized with a mad impulse, rushed towards the 
house; Jingles, ghastly, shaking, took the young 
man by the arm and swung him round. 

" Dieu tnerci!*' shrieked a tanned-faced old 
woman, and crossing herself vehemently, then and 
there she vowed a candle. 

John Thisselton has reappeared. 

He held a wooden stool in his hand, to its legs 
was knotted the rope. 

He paused, taking aim, threw it into the crowd. 
A pompier mercifully understood; caught it, ran 
back with it till the rope was held slantwise and 
taut. For a little, until the flames crept higher, or 
leaping upwards more greedily, it was safe. 

Then, tearing down the curtains, John prepared 
a cradle for the woman. He knotted the material, 
made it ready. But the poor creature was seized 
with the paralysis of fear. She clung to the win- 
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dow-sill. John showed her again what she must 
do, and all the time the fire was gaining on them. 
Her chance of escape, his, was growing momen- 
tarily less. And she held on the tighter, with the 
flames growing hotter and the smoke more dense. 
She refused to let go, and in but a fraction of time 
it would be too late! 

" Leave her! You'll have to leave her," shouted 
Jingles, as the shifting smoke gave him a glimpse 
of the struggle. " Leave her," he vociferated, 
" you have done all you can." 

Mirabelle uttered never a word. 

It was a last chance; the very wood beneath his 
feet was charring. With a sharp movement, John 
wrenched the clinging hands from their hold, forced 
the woman on to the ledge. The poor thing yelled 
piercingly once or twice as he wrapped the curtain 
around her, and then, more than half unconscious, 
moaned feebly, as he fastened her upon the rope. 

With the strength and invention born of the 
peril of the moment, John managed to attach his 
human bundle, to give it the push off; then its own 
weight sent it sliding down the inclined rope. 
Slowly it came at first, horribly slowly, then fast, 
faster! 

Half a dozen pompiers ran to the rescue. The 
figure standing in the window waited, motionless; 
the figure standing below waited as motionless. 
Not a sound! Not a gesture! 
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The rope was free! Would the flames catch it 
before it could be used again? And John was 
burdened with the child. Quickly, racing time and 
death, he tore off the little cotton frock, slung the 
child round his neck, and prepared to go down the 
rope, holding on by his hands and feet. 

His burden hampered him! A gust of dark 
smoke hid him. Was — was it all over? Other 
women sobbed aloud, but one made no sign. 

The smoke cleared again, showed him on the 
rope. It swayed, tongues of flame darted out. No 
rope could last amid that! 

He was still coming down. Only a minute more, 
perhaps, but one minute more! 

Still a woman stood as though petrified. Still 
the race went on, that race with the pitiless flames. 
Only a moment, and he had risked his life, mind, to 
save that of another. 

The spectators breathed as one man, the most 
noisy were stilled. Armand watched, moved, hor- 
ror-stricken, stirred as he had never been before. 

" He'll do it," he whispered, in his impulsiveness, 
running forward and clasping Mirabelle's hand. 
" He'll do it," he repeated, holding on to the passive 
fingers, accepting, without surprise or comment, 
her right to the first, most awful anxiety. 

" He must," he began again ; but even as he 
spoke the end came. 

The flames leaped out, forking tongues of 
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golden red. They fastened on the rope. It parted. 
There was a heavy fall, a still, huddled-up bundle. 

Twenty men rushed forward, right into the 
circle of smoke, and bore out the figure to a place 
of safety. John Thisselton had paid the price. 

With one movement, Mirabelle was by his side. 
She looked into the still face blackened by the 
smoke, saw that even the eye-brows above the 
closed lids were singed. She smelt the odor of 
fire which hung about his clothes. Some one came 
close to her, and, raising her head, she looked them 
proudly in the face. The insensible man was hers; 
she claimed him. Injured assuredly, dying it might 
be, she claimed him. 

She saw that his hands were torn with the rope, 
blistered with the fire, and, with an infinitely tender 
movement, she lifted them, one by one, and laid 
them across his chest. She stripped off the cloak 
from her own shoulders, and covered him. He had 
given his all, and now, the wreck that remained of 
him, belonged to her. With a gesture of command, 
she motioned Armand. 

" Some one go for a doctor." 

" He has been sent for, and a mattress as well," 
the young man replied. 

They left the fire to the efforts of the pompiers, 
and th^ villagers, moved in their simple way by the 
latest emotion, crowded round. One woman fell on 
her knees, telling her beads, the others, headless for 
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the most part, dropped down by ones, twos, and 
threes, until around the central group was a circle 
of suppliants. 

A mattress was discovered in a pile of rescued 
articles, and was passed along. The women raised 
their voices, and, amid the smoke and din, with the 
shooting darts of flame lighting up the night, with 
the hissing sound of water as it turned to steam, or 
blistered on the embers, a chorus of petition went 
up to the Mother of Sorrow. 

Now and again, Mirabelle turned and glanced at 
the circle, but she who had been so swift to help, to 
command, to comprehend, seemed unable to realize 
that the measure she had meted out was being 
returned to her again. 

Thought, mind, feeling with her had but one out- 
let. 

Carefully Armand and Jingles lifted the senseless 
man on to the mattress. One arm, as well as the 
hands, was badly burned, a leg was evidently frac- 
tured, and who knew what other injuries had been 
sustained? 

Then, when that operation was completed, Mira- 
belle sank down by John's side, waiting, claiming 
the chief place. Once she raised her eyes, eyes full 
of misery, to Armand's face. 

" Will the doctor never come? " she said. 

The barriers of her nature were broken, its arti- 
ficial as well as its natural fences were swept down. 
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For once, conventionality was dethroned, and 
Nature took its way. The reserve of years, of ex- 
perience, of disillusion had nothing to oppose to 
this onrush of feeling. Archie and his bitter les- 
sons were forgotten, might never have been. The 
role that she had persuaded herself was hers, was 
cast aside. The actress gave place to the woman. 
There was no weighing, no balancing, simply driv- 
ing impulse. She was the woman, and he the man 
who had singled her out. She knew nothing, cared 
for nothing but the one enormous fact that she, 
who had declared herself dead to love, was dom- 
inated by it. 

On her knees, amid the mud and dirt, bending 
over the silent figure with the closed eyes, the 
blackened face, the clothes hanging in shreds and 
strips, what did she care if the whole world saw 
her? Nay! It was not a question whether she 
cared or did not care. She never gave them a 
thought. Armand, Jingles, the kneeling ring 
might never have been. All her world was on the 
ground before her. 

It is not the waterfall, leaping here, dashing 
there, foaming, frothing, which does the mischief. 
There is a channel for it, boulders to hem it in, a 
line down which it may flow, even provision for any 
sudden increase in its volume. It is the bursting of 
the reservoir which carries destruction before it. 
Let that silent, still, cold mass of water once break 
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its imprisoning walls, then follows the mighty 
flood, the irresistible onward rush which, sweeping 
everything before it, deals out ruin, and devasta- 
tion, and death itself. 

It was the flood with Mirabelle. 

And there she waited, minutes which seemed like 
hours, never changing her position, with Armand's 
anxious face looking from hers to the injured man, 
and with Jingles, who was quite unable to take in 
the bearings of the case, paddling to and fro, ask- 
ing question after question which no one made an 
effort to answer. 

Some of the women still kneeled on, one, a girl 
with a worn face, took a coverlet from the heap of 
household effects, and spread it over Mirabelle's 
thin, dripping blouse. 

" Will the doctor never come? " was all the rec- 
ognition she obtained. 

At last there was a movement, a parting of the 
group, and the hotel doctor, called from some affair 
of his own, hurried up. 

Mirabelle saw who it was. 

She rose. 

The man looked at her stupidly. 

She examined him with a fearless scrutiny. 

" Madame ! " he stammered. 

She stayed his faltering speech with a gesture. 
^" What have you been doing to be so long? " she 
demanded. 
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He took off his soft hat, disclosing bristle-cut 
brown hair. 

He began an explanation. 

" Here is your patient," she said, cutting him 
short. 



BOOK IV 

CHAPTER XXVII 

// faut fcfire la comedie! 

Some of us make our parts, and for some of us 

our parts are made. But we must all play them. 

• ••••• 

It was the third day after the fire. The morning 
sun was blazing with hot brilliance, a blue haze 
brooded over the valley, and there was the intense 
stillness of heat in the air, as Dr. Heriot drove up 
the hill from Eulenville. 

He had promised the cocher two francs extra if 
they reached the hotel quickly, and he, usually sen- 
sitive, with the extreme sensibility of men of his 
type to the sufferings of animals, saw, without com- 
punction, the panting, heated horse, with heaving, 
foam-streaked flanks, and with great lumps the size 
of grapes, raised on its neck by stinging flies, urged 
up the steep, uneven road. 

What did Mirabelle want of him? Why had she 

sent for him? What could have roused her to an 

impulsiveness so unlike herself? Something very 

exceptional must have happened. Had Anita 
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broken all bounds, was Babette about to commit 
some folly? Or was — this was a delicious thought 
which he dallied with, and heightened by every con- 
trast, yet kept always before him as perhaps, prob- 
ably the cause, was his waiting to be rewarded at 
last?  J 

The driver turned, cracked his whip in the direc- 
tion of the valley and as nothing, in his experience, 
led to an increase of the pour boire so certainly as 
volubility, began a long account of the country. 

His fare interrupted him, silencing him with an 
impatient movement of his hand. The cocher 
looked over his shoulder, into the victoria with 
more interest. Monsieur must be a milord. They 
did not want telling anything, that kind, and as it 
seemed to him that his chances of a larger douceur 
increased, he urged the horse afresh, and prayed 
that Monsieur might not have observed the tariff 
for distances painted on the door of the carriage. 

A little farther along a bend in the road revealed 
the white-fronted hotel. 

Heriot looked eagerly upwards. Why had Mira- 
belle sent for him? Was she looking out for him? 
He had telegraphed the hour of his arrival. Would 
she come out to meet him? What would she have 
to say to him? 

They were close upon the building, and the 
driver, whipping his steed, came round the corner 
sharply, the horse stumbling with every pace. 
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The entrance was in sight. She was not there. 
With a feeling of chill, Heriot leaned back on the 
cushion of the carriage. The next instant he con- 
soled himself by analyzing the position. 

Her absence was like her, was, after all, the only 
thing to be expected of her. It was part of that 
reticence, that unapproachableness which he had 
always acknowledged to be her greatest attraction 
in his eyes. 

She had sent for him. He thought he could 
realize what a tremendous step that would seem to 
her now that it was done. She was doubtless ex- 
amining herself, taking herself to task with truly 
feminine but delightful inconsistency. She would 
of course be careful, oh ! so careful to guard against 
any risk of cheapening herself. She would be quite 
cold, indifferent when they met. She would have 
racked her brain to explain away that telegram, 
and would meet him, fortified with the excuse that 
it was panic, or her nerves, or an impulse regretted 
as soon as accomplished, and — ^here he smiled out- 
right — how sure she would be to remind him that 
he was a very old friend. 

The clever face was infinitely tolerant. He was 
prepared for the scene, looked forward to it. He 
could trust himself to do the right thing, to quieten 
her alarms, and to show her that she had lost noth- 
ing by her confidence in him. 

" Poor little woman! " he told himself, and then 
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he rounded off his meditations by assuring himself 
that au fond women were children to the last day 
of their lives. 

The victoria reached the tioor with a final 
flourish, and as the driver announced his arrival 
with a tremendous cracking of his long whip, the 
proprietor appeared in the entrance. 

" Monsieur^ le docteurl " 

" Yes," answered Fred sharply. He was sur- 
prised that emphasis should be laid on his title. 

" I am expected," he continued. 

" Bien sur" murmured Monsieur Sherer fer- 
vently, and he spread out both hands. " Would 
Monsieur give himself the trouble of stepping in 
here," as he set open the door with a bow and a 
flourish. " Madame had given orders that she was 
to be averted of Monsieur's presence immediately." 

The door closed. Heriot turned and looked 
round. It was undoubtedly " her " salon. There 
were a dozen trifles that he recognized at a glance. 
Here was the miniature of Babette. He took it up, 
recollecting the day when he had made it the text 
of a sermon. She had resented that, had been angry 
because she knew he was right. It was in such 
fashion that women always fought against the in- 
evitable. Had not every word he uttered been 
verified? What might she not have been spared 
had she taken his word for it then? 

Quietly, he put the portrait down. His face was 
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tender. " Poor child! " he repeated again. Per- 
haps in the long run, she did well to fight. She 
was not the woman to submit until she was con- 
vinced by experience that she was beaten. 

He walked a step onwards. Here were her 
books, her flowers — ^but the flowers were withered, 
the water in the vase was dried up! He set them 
down quickly, and quickly went round the room. 

It was the same with them all. He had never seen 

« 

this before. What did it mean? He came back to 
the miniature with a perplexed look. It was so un- 
like his conception of Mirabelle that he could not 
dismiss it as a trifle. 

While he pondered, the door opened and Mrs. 
Chellaston entered. 

" Mirabelle! " he exclaimed. 

He came forward quickly. He saw her face, his 
own changed, he stopped short, looking at her 
strangely. 

" Mirabelle! " he repeated urgently, but almost 
in a whisper. He bent forward. His eyes fastened 
on her. 

She faced him. She let him scrutinize her with- 
out quailing. 

" I sent for you," she began gently, " I sent for 
you!" 

"Yes," breathlessly. 

" It was good of you to come so soon," she went 
on. 
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" It was nothing," he interrupted. " You knew 
I should do that." 

" I could not explain by telegraph," she contin- 
ued, and somehow he was reminded of himself 
when he was trying to break the worst news to a 
patient's friends, and wished to do it as consid- 
erately as possible. 

" What is it? " he demanded. 

" Every moment was of value," she resumed, 
and her eyes dropped now, and she plucked ner- 
vously at her gown, " I could not explain by tele- 
graph. You will remember that I could not ex- 
plain; that I could not give you your choice." 

"There never will be a choice when you want 
me; you know that, too," he answered. 

" No! No! " she ejaculated. 

He made a step backwards. 

" What has happened? " he cried. 

His eyes examined her face, he saw the change 
there, he could not define it. She seemed to be 
miles away and yet more approachable. She was 
Mirabelle, yet not Mirabelle. 

He felt as though he must make a quick, deter- 
mined fight to grasp her, or she would slip away, 
perhaps for ever. 

" I have come to you," he reminded her hoarsely. 

She did not lift her eyes. 

" You sent for me." 

"You lire the cleverest man I know," she gasped. 
\ 

\ 
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"What of that? "he cried. 

She looked at him, faltered, wavered. All at 
once, the full import of what she had done became 
apparent to her. Hitherto, she had thought only 
of another in this matter; now, she was forced to 
recollect that there was a third person in the case. 

She put her hand to her throat; tears came into 
her eyes. 

" Don't," he commanded, " I can't stand that." 

She struggled for composure. 

" Sit down," she said. 

" I would rather stand." 

She bent her head. She was overcome by the 
difficulty of utterance; yet she must speak and 
speak quickly. 

" Do you know that there has been an awful fire 
in the valley," she began, in that balanced manner 
which suggests careful preparation. " A whole 
village was burnt to the ground. The people are 
homeless " 

He made an impatient gesture. The misfortunes 
of one village, of two villages had no interest for 
him at this juncture. 

She continued without a break, just as a child 
catches at the last line of a verse, for fear that it 
may forget the opening of the next. 

" When the largest house was burning it was dis- 
covered that a woman had returned to the third 
story to save her child. The fire increased so rap- 
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idly that it was impossible for her to get down 
the way she had gone up. She came to a window. 
It was a mere chance whether any one could save 
her, it could only be attempted by the peril of the 
rescuer's life." 

She stopped, stirred by remembrance. 

" Go on," Heriot said harshly. He was begin- 
ning to perceive that the fire might have a personal 
bearing. 

"A man," resumed Mirabelle, "some one I 
knew went to her." 

"An Englishman?" the question rang out 
sharply, sternly. 

"Yes!" 

The face before her grew white; suddenly it 
aged. 

" He went to the woman's rescue," Mirabelle 
continued quickly, as though she must finish as 
speedily as possible, " he got her out by a rope: but 
as he was coming down himself the fire caught the 
rope, burned it through, and he fell. He is terribly 
injured." 

She ceased. Heriot made no answer. He 
waited. 

" Fred," she faltered, the emotion breaking 
through at last, " I sent for you' to see that man." 

Heriot listened, and as he listened he felt the 
muscles of his face grow stiff. What did she 
mean? Had she sent for him just as she might 
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have sent for any medical man in whom she had 
peculiar confidence? Had she sent because ad* 
miration moved her. Women dearly love hero- 
worship, and Mirabelle was capable of any quixot- 
ism. 

His case was so desperate that he actually at 
this, the eleventh hour, tried to deceive himself. 

He passed his hand slowly over his face. 

What was the use of trying to deceive himself. 

Clinging to the merest straw, he looked into her 
face. He must be mistaken! 

Oh! Why did he know human nature so well? 

A bitter smile, formed by the sharp twitching of 
his muscles, curled his lips. What a fool he had 
been, and all the way here how he had deluded him- 
self! 

Yes," he said stupidly. 

If any one can save him you can," Mirabelle 
breathed. 

Fred actually laughed aloud. 

" You are so clever," she reiterated. " Every 
one says that." 

He heard and recognized the exquisite irony of 
the excuse that she gave him. It steadied him a 
little. 

" Is the man badly hurt? " he asked. 
Horribly!" 

It may be a surgeon's case; it probably is," he 
suggested. 
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She looked up at him sharply. 

" What does that matter if you can cure him," 
she cried. " You must cure him, Fred," insistence 
giving way to prayer, " cure him. Don't leave me, 
cure him." 

" What I " he demanded sharply. 

She threw back her head. 

" Yes," she said in the still quiet voice of meas- 
ureless pride, " that is it. It means everything to 
me. 

" You sent for me! Yet you could send for me," 
cried Heriot passionately. 

She made no answer. Silent, facing each other, 
they both stood. 

Her cruelty was the thing uppermost to him, 
that wonderful cruelty of a woman's love which will 
sacrifice anything, any one to its love. Next came 
the feeling that it was monstrous that this could be 
the end for him. It was like negativing the whole 
of his career. It was out of drawing, preposterous ! 
Wicked I 

It can't be," he cried. 
It is," she rejoined. 

" Why," he protested, " I have loved you all these 
years." i 

She hung her head. 

" It can't be," he expostulated. " Can't you see 
that you must be making a mistake? It couldn't be 
true. Mirabelle, I have been waiting for you all 
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these years. You are playing a part. You must be 
carried away; you don't know it of course, but it is 
so. 

" No," she answered in a low voice, " the other 
was acting; this is reality. It seems to me that I 
must have been playing a part, as you called it just 
now, all the days of my life. Sometimes I was one 
character, sometimes another; but they were all 
creations, and when I told myself the truth — 
women don't often tell themselves the truth, you 
know " — (he nodded) " I knew that none of these 
parts were really me, myself. Nothing I did or said 
was real. It was convention or cowardice. Now, 
I am myself. I have never been able to be anything 
else with him. I have never been able to play a 
part with him." 

Again there was silence. This time no ex- 
postulation followed her words. They had come 
to plain speaking; and he was acute enough to 
recognize the truth when he heard it. He stood, 
stunned. He repeated the sentence that convinced 
him under his breath. 

" I have never been able to play a part with 
him," he murmured. 

Fred Heriot stood back as it were, and contem- 
plated himself. He even gave a thought to the 
setting of the picture. Without was the sun, the 
gladness of nature, the brilliant light. The fruit was 
ripening on the trees, the harvest was gathered in 
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the fields, and he stood bereft, desolate. Yet, for 
the present, though he was fully conscious of his 
loss, he did not feel very much. The shock was too 
great for immediate pain. 

Mirabelle waited too. Only once or twice she 
turned her head as though listening to sounds with- 
out the room. There was a quick step in the pas- 
sage; he saw her start. 

She could not as much as give him her undivided 
attention in this hour. Bitterly, he asked himself if 
he needed any plainer proof than that. 

He moved and stood before her. 

" Who is he? " he asked sternly. All that re- 
mained was the right to protect her; and he held, 
and perhaps not unrightly, that women, even the 
best of them, are sad fools where their hearts are 
concerned. 

John Thisselton! " she answered. 
John Thisselton," he repeated. 
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" Yes." 

" He is my oldest friend." 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

" You have been resting? " inquired Heriot, as 
he entered Mrs. Chellaston's salon about four 
o'clock the same afternoon. 

" Yes," she said. 

He walked up to her chair and stood beside it. 

" If you would keep your strength," he contin- 
ued in his most professional manner, "you must 
eat regularly, sleep regularly, rest regularly." 

" You have explained that," she answered, " I 
have begun." 

He stood with his fingers resting on the table and 
looked at her. She- moved uneasily beneath his 
examination. 

" It is absolutely imperative that you should 
think of your own health," he went on harshly. 

She swept her hair from her forehead with an 
impatience that he knew so well. It meant that, 
in her opinion, they were wasting time over trifles. 

" Why won't you tell me? " she cried. " Will he 
recover? " 

She bent forward trying to read his face with her 

eyes. 
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He sank into a chair. He could not meet her 
gaze. 

" I must know," she said quickly, " if you think 
you are sparing me, you are not. I only conjecture 
the worst." 

He saw that she looked to him to contradict her 
fears. That is what we mostly mean, is it not, 
when we demand the truth? 

" While there is life there is hope," he began. 

She sprang from her seat, dashing away that 
time-honored formula with a contemptuous move- 
ment. 

" Don't temporize, don't treat me gently," she 
cried, " I can't be put off. The day for smooth 
things has passed. I want the truth." 

He waited an instant. 

** The chances are ten to one against his recov- 
ery," he said. 

He heard the quick indrawing of her breath, and 
it hardened his heart. 

" His leg is fractured," he went on, " His hands 
are both burned, one arm severely. There is con- 
cussion consequent upon the fall, he was previously 
pulled down by African fever." 

" But you gave him one chance," she whispered, 
" one in ten, and people have recovered when they 
had no chance given them at all." 

•'Yes," he replied, *' there is always that 
chance." 
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She stood by her chair, she took the blows which 
these words rained on her without flinching. 

" I have no faith in the hotel doctor/* she said at 
length. 

" Of course not." 

She moistened her lips, and waited a moment. 

" Will you tell me of one? " 

There was a minute's pause. It only took 
about a minute. No more. 

" I am going to stay," Heriot said. 

"You!" 

" Yes." 

She plucked at her dress nervously, her lips quiv- 
ered, she swayed. 

" You," she repeated. 

" I." 

She looked at him with a white, strained face to 
be sure that she had heard aright. She had not 
hesitated to send for him, and yet she was surprised 
that he should elect to stay. She came a step 
nearer — another. She lifted her face, and now a 
glow of gratitude illuminated it. 

" Fred," she began, " Fred, I — I cannot " 

He looked up to meet her shining eyes. He 
cared nothing for her gratitude; it was worth noth- 
ing. He only saw the love for another man which 
prompted it. 

" Stop," he cried harshly. 

She sank into her chair, trembling, dismayed, 
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she began to twist and untwist her fingers like a 
nervous child. She wanted to say a word to him 
and dared not. 

" I can never have known anything really," she 
told herself, for the man before her, battling with 
his pain, was a man she had not so much as sus- 
pected. 

" How did it all happen with you and him? " he 
asked, and the words seemed to be wrung from un- 
willing lips. 

She shook her head. 

" It didn't happen," she said, " it came." 

He turned away quickly. 

" I have known John Thisselton since he was a 
boy," he jerked out, " always silent, always stern. 
I always said it would be the deluge with him when 
it did come." 

He threw another question over his shoulder 
as he walked up the room with a sharp move- 
ment of his head. " It was the deluge? " he 
asked. 

" I think so," she answered. In this one matter 
she would neither take from nor deny. 

" But that it should be you! " 

He meant that in his conception of things, John 
should have been captured by some one more 
openly alluring; that he was surprised that the re- 
serve of casual acquaintance had not proved too 
much for both of them. 
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As he came nearer, Mirabelle was struck by his 
haggard face. 

" Fred," she exclaimed impulsively, as she went 
towards him, " don't think that I have no thoughts 
of you. I realize now, and I am sorry." 

"Sorry! " he echoed scornfully, "is that the word 
for it? " 

" There is no word for it," she admitted sadly. 

He began to move restlessly again. 

" I can't understand," he muttered. " Where did 
I fail you? " 

" You never failed me." 

" Yet " 

" Ah! " she returned, going straight to the heart 
of the matter—" Yet! That was just it." 

" I would have given you more had there been 
more to give," he protested. 

In spite of pain and anxiety, notwithstanding her 
wish to make it easier for the man beside her, she 
smiled. 

" It has nothing to do with giving," she mur- 
mured. " It comes. That is all. It comes." 

He threw up his arms. 

" Good God! " he exclaimed impatiently. " You 
are making it only a chSnce. Is chance every- 
thing? " 

His mind was beginning to take its ordinary tone 
to some degree. It seemed impossible that John, 
silent John, unversed in all the intricate reserva- 
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tions and half shades dear to women, without, in 
fact, the most elementary knowledge of them, with 
his outlook bounded by deserts and wild beasts and 
the guns wherewith to shoot them, should be pre- 
ferred before himself, who had studied feminine 
complexities until the workings of that wide gauge 
they were pleased to call their minds, seemed an 
open book to him. That he had been supplanted 
at all was amazing, that his rival should have out- 
paced him on his own particular course, struck at 
the very root of his self-confidence. Of what worth 
was knowledge, sagacity, mental accomplishment, 
savoir vivre, if they left him in the lurch in this fash- 
ion? 

Heriot crept into a shaded corner and sank into . 
a chair. He rested his elbows on his knees and 
buried his face in his hands. 

" I cannot understand," he muttered, resent- 
fully. 

Presently a movement from the other end of the 
room attracted him. He watched Mirabelle glance 
at the travelling clock, move quietly to the door 
and step out. When he was alone, he went to the 
table. The hands of the clock were pointing to the 
hour he had appointed as the expiration of her rest. 
She was back, assisting the nurse by now! 

He ground out a bitter word between his teeth. 
Then he made another effort to be himself again. 
It took the form of trying to get up a little amuse- 
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ment at the exactness of feminine exactity. Women 
were so hopelessly given to over-doing things. 
They would out-Herod Herod in any particular 
line they had on hand. 

But when he had taken all this trouble to assure 
himself that he was amused, he put down the clock 
wearily. It was all a sham, his cloak of cynicism 
was in rags and tatters, letting a very human, ach- 
ing heart show through. 

He paced the room again. What would other 
men do under such circumstances? But then other 
men would not be thrust into such a position. It 
was only he who received the superlative of every- 
thing. Nothing — not even disappointment — ^was 
meted out to him in common measure. Truly! life 
was dealing ungenerously by him. 

Presently, he seated himself with the determina- 
tion to let pain and loss stand on one side, and to 
realize his position. He meant to remain. He was 
sure of that. Honor, friendship, respect for his 
profession, that greater respect for the world's 
opinion, enjoined that. Looked at from all points, 
it was the only course open to him. 

If John Thisselton lived, he, Fred, would earn 
nothing but a lowering of Mirabelle's esteem by 
going. Besides, if nothing else were left, he might 
as well go out of the picture gracefully. • What a 
part to play! To nurse one's rival back to health, 
to present him to the woman for whom he had 
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sacrificed so much, to say the proverbial " God 
bless you ! " 

Yes! but after the curtain went down? 

The curtain might not go down ! John Thisselton 
was not likely to live, the chances were even more 
against it than he had told Mirabelle, therefore if 
he stayed, he would have gratitude to bind him 
closer; he would be more than ever the indispensa- 
ble friend; plus the self-abnegating lover to a 
woman whose heart had awoke after long sleep, 
and who, realizing a great love, had no sooner been 
warmed by it, than she had been deprived of it, to 
see another's set patiently before her. 

The very beauty of the conception had its 
fascination for Fred Heriot. It was so tender, so 
delicate, a part to be played with such nice discern- 
ment. It was, in a word, so exactly what might 
have been expected from him! 



CHAPTER XXIX 

It was not in Fred Heriot's nature to brood, yet, 
since the pain of his position was horribly real, his 
forlomness a thing to appal him, he knew that he 
must take active measure to keep them both at bay. 
He looked round the room. A weaker man, he did 
not fail to remind himself, would have permitted 
lassitude to get the better of him, would have 
passed the rest of the day, for instance, huddled up 
in a corner, railing at misfortune, complaining of 
the injustice of things in this world. 

Since he knew that heartache would not be 
cheated, since he was aware that the future, when 
he should be forced to look into it (a certain pos- 
sibility always excepted) would seem blank and 
empty, and that the paralyzing indifference and 
tiredness which he had so pitied in other men, 
might assail him — since all this might be to com- 
bat, he refused to begin by allowing these thoughts 
to occupy him. 

He threw back the green shutters, shading the 

French window, and stepped out. He hoped that 

many people were about. He wanted to be com- 
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pelled to remember that he was Dr. Heriot of well- 
nigh European fame, and that the whisper of his 
identity would spread from one to another as he 
passed by. 

Instead, the veranda was deserted, not even a 
tourist was drinking beer at a little round table, 
the draft boards were shut, and the waitress, more 
asleep than awake, leaned against the door-post. 
Only, at the far end, in the shade, were two figures, 
a woman and a man. 

The girl was lying on a long chair. Ugh! he 
knew the meaning of those chaises longues. He 
wanted folly that he might laugh at it, emptiness 
that he might mark the vacuum, frivolity that he 
might measure its shallowness, vulgarity that he 
might be amused by its aping of gentility, anything 
but the sadness of disease. 

He was making impatiently towards the walk in 
the woods, when Mademoiselle Louguet lifted her 
eyes. 

" Comment! " she exclaimed, drawing herself up 
upon her elbow. 

Their glance met. 

" Monsieur! " she called. 

He paused doubtfully. 

"Bon Dieu! You don't know me now!" she 
gasped in rapid French. 

He went nearer. The faithful Italian eyed him, 
and immediately hated him. Hated him that he 
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seemed whole and sound, hated him, because he 
appeared to belong to Mademoiselle's past. 

" Pardon! " began Heriot, meaning to convey 
that there was some mistake. 

" But," remonstrated Mademoiselle, pouring 
forth her words, " is it that Monsieur has forgot- 
ten? The studio," with glittering eyes — " Raoul's 
studio! Ah," watching his face, " Monsieur re- 
members those evenings there. Then think! the 
pupil of whom there were such hopes in the heart 
of le tnaitre. You," with a wonderful flattery in 
her dark eyes, " were the great English professor. 
So known already. Tiens! I remember me. You 
came with Grandcoeur. He is established, of the 
salon now. You asked him to present you. We 
talked. Monsieur," the voice falling a little, " has 
it escaped you how we talked? " 

Heriot stood still. The words brought back the 
scene. He beheld the studio; he heard the voices, 
listened to the clever play of words, to the^frank 
statements of opinion, to the airing of ideas, to a 
thousand audacities. And standing out from all 
the other figures, as the star stands out in the sky, 
was a French girl, with the brilliancy of her genius, 
the daring of her beauty, a woman fully alive to 
a woman's power, filled with avidity to seize the 
utmost from each day, overflowing with the joy of 
life, possessed with anxiety lest the least of its varia- 
tions might escape her! And this same girl bad 
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come to this. Truly! wherever he turned the 
houses of cards were tumbling on their builders. 

" Et le Prix, Mademoiselle ? " he asked, for he 
recollected the prophecies that her half-finished 
picture had called forth. Raoul's pride in it, the 
feverish acclamation of the younger men, the more 
sober enthusiasm of the older group. 

"Ah!" she returned, looking at him with a 
white face, and large dark eyes, " this came in- 
stead." 

What an alternative ! 

A passionate gesture included the hotel, her 
couch, even the Italian. That seemed to recall the 
little man's presence to her. 

"Monsieur!" she decreed, "you may go and 
promenade yourself awhile. I wish to talk." 

The southern eyes blazed, the head went up in 
protest, there was the usual pitiful effort to rise 
superior to his malady, and then that acquiescence 
which turns the lover into the slave. 

Heriot saw it all. 

" Mademoiselle," he remarked drily, " does not 
find that her right hand has lost its cunning? " 

She moved her shoulders expressively. Heriot 
looked again at the Italian, saw that he too was 
doomed* 

"I would not disarrange Monsieur," he said 
courteously. " Even the condemned feast before 
execution." 
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" Allez! Allez! " commanded Mademoiselle. 

Signor Vasco bowed to her bidding. 

" I hope to make the acquaintance of Monsieur 
later," said Heriot significantly. 

" Vraiment! " laughed Mademoiselle, " how Eng- 
lish! " She said their names ironically. 

The Italian looked searchingly into the other's 
face. His jealousy was aflame. He met a calm 
glance; but then no one ever knew what these 
English meant with their impassive faces. As 
for Mademoiselle — well, fickle as a woman was 
a proverb that had a peculiar significance to his 
mind. 

Signor Vasco had to the full his nation's charac- 
teristic habit of loving without trusting, that heri- 
tage of centuries of recognized marital deception. 

Mademoiselle tapped her hand on the arm of her 
chair with a peremptory sound. The little man 
brought his heels together, and lifted his hat. 

As soon as they were alone, Mademoiselle 
beckoned Heriot to the vacant seat. 

" You are of a great renown," she began imme- 
diately. Her eyes were glittering, her breath was 
coming quickly, the spots of color were shining on 
the jaw-bones, the rims under the eyes were purple- 
black. 

" What do you want? " he asked, returning 
directness for directness. 

She bent towards him. How the movement 
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recalled the Parisian he had known. She had 
forgotten nothing of her charm, of that wonderful, 
imperious art of commanding, of alluring in plain 
terms, where another would only have dared to 
insinuate. 

" Mon ami," she went on, and the voice which 
oftentimes repelled by its shrillness had now grown 
soft, " we women were nothing to you. I was 
nothing, even. All men came around me — would 
come — nearer, nearer. But you! You were con- 
tent to stand quite outside. You were of a great 
coldness to all women, even to me. Do you re- 
member? " 

He wondered what was to come, and waited. 

*' You knew us, watched us, pulled us in little 
pieces, were amused by our follies and our caprices. 
Why? All mankind was only a packet of Scliantilhns 
— one bundle labelled ' men ' and another * women ' 
— for you to examine. But our bundle had the 
more variety, so you liked it the better." 

He laughed, and began to protest. 

" C'est vrai! " objected Mademoiselle. 

" Eh! bicft;' he rapped out. " Om." 

She leaned back and laughed. 

" Ah," she retorted, " of what a frankness you 
always were. You told me that evening, Monsieur, 
when first we met, when all the world was wait- 
ing to speak to me, how little you thought of 
me-" 
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" Well? " questioned Heriot, denying nothing. 

She bent towards him. She laid her hand on his. 
The woman with the cough and the dirty blouse 
vanished, the enchantress of the studio returned. 
Her eye-lids dropped until the dark lashes lay on 
the cheeks. 

" There was some one else with you," she said 
slowly. " I felt it here," pressing her other hand to 
her heart. " It is only that which produces such 
coldness as yours, Monsieur. And she," the voice 

sinking into a whisper, " how fortunate! for ," 

her eyes opening suddenly, " it was love! love! love 
to folly, large as a mountain, deep as a sea. Ah, 
Monsieur, Quelle chancel " 

His face all at once grew cold. Realization 
stabbed him. 

You imagine. Mademoiselle/' he said. 
Ma foil turn I " she cried, " did I not try in 
vain! " 

She looked up at him, laughing, daring, chal- 
lenging; then, as in a flash, her face changed. She 
was humble, wistful, appealing. 

" Ecoutes, Monsieur/* she said, in a vibrating 
voice, " I only ask one thing now. What that love 
was to you, this thing is to me. This is why I re- 
called it to you. I ask for life. Monsieur," throw- 
ing out her arms to him, as though the gift were 
his to bestow. " Give me my life. You who are 
of such renown, you must know something for me. 
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Give me my life. I must live. I have not half lived; 
there has not been time." 

The very effects of her excitement, the conse- 
quences that never failed to follow any strain, 
showed the uselessness of her prayer. 

Two days ago Heriot would not have tempo- 
rized. To give hope where there was no cause for 
hope might be damaging to his professional repu- 
tation. Now, he asked himself why he should not 
be merciful and let deception buoy up a last hour or 
two. 

" You must calm yourself," he said with profes- 
sional authority. 

" But don't you see? " she asked in a gasping 
voice, as though an ample reason for life might 
cheat death, and she hid her handkerchief while 
she spoke, " that the half of me has not accom- 
plished itself. How can I leave myself unfinished? 
I can't. I have not arrived. Some people never 
wish to arrive, never set out on the road. Let 
them die, now, any time! For me it is different. 
Why have aspiration, talent, genius, if one is not 
to arrive? I must. • Cure me. I don't ask to live 
long. Not," with a shudder, " until I grow old. 
But a little while. I will be good " — she raised her- 
self in her energy and looked straight into his face 
— " I will be good, as good as the mediocre. I will 
not be gay. I swear," looking up with a solemn 
face, " I promise it. Monsieur." 
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There was a certain sadness in his glance as he 
returned her gaze. He had heard the cry before, 
and never failed to be struck by it. How foolish to 
build on life when it is as the flame of a candle that 
a breath of air, passing by chance through the 
window, may extinguish. 

" I will do what I can," he said. 

Presently she asked him why he had come. 

" Le brave homme! " she commented, when sht 
was informed that he had been called to see Mr. 
Thisselton. 

Heriot drew her on. He was amused to find how 
John had been gradually tempted along the path 
just like any other man. Yet he was perplexed 
until he reasoned about it and had assured himself 
that no man could altogether escape the eternal 
feminine. 

" Ah," he remarked, " your sex is apt to be a 
revolutionizing experience. Mademoiselle, and the 
greater the ignorance the farther spreads the illu- 
sion." 

"You manage affairs so badly, you English," 
retorted Mademoiselle, growing sprightly again. 
"Here all your friends are entangled: from the 
Mamman who paints her eyes so badly, to the jeune 
fille who is so innocent. Arrange a marriage for 
Mademoiselle Babette, mon ami, that is what ought 
to be done." 

Heriot questioned her skilfully. Mademoiselle's 
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sharp eyes or her very practical knowledge of the 
moves of the game had let little escape, and before 
the interview ended Heriot knew as much as she 
did. 

" Ah! " he said lightly, when he rose, " la comedie 
plays itself gaily here, does it? " 

" And your role. Monsieur? " she retorted. 

" I," he said. " Oh, I am going to be the on- 
looker who sees most of the game, you know." 

She laughed. 

" You deceive yourself, my friend," she an- 
swered. " I prophesy you will play that discerning 
friend who sees right in here " — ^and she pointed to 
her chest. 

With Heriot's first movement the Italian came 
from a bench near. 

"And your drama, Mademoiselle?" suggested 
the Englishman. " Is one permitted to inquire at 
which act you have arrived? " 

The girl shrugged her shoulders. 

The Italian advanced a step — ^stood waiting per- 
mission. 

She looked into the other's eyes, and smiled pro- 
vokingly. 

" It is so dull here," she said. 

Signor Vasco saw the confidential movement. 
It pointed to a state of things to be avenged. The 
passionate jealousy of his nature convulsed his 
features. At the moment he could cheerfully 
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have strangled Mademoiselle as well as the for- 
eigner. 

The girl looked from one man to the other. 
Since nothing more was to be feared than a storm 
of expostulation, which always leaves the victory 
with the unmoved, she smiled comfortably. 

She turned ostentatiously to Heriot. 

" You say you have found it dull," he answered 
in a biting tone. 

" So dull," she whispered, petulantly. 

" Et Monsieur? " he demanded. 

" To distract myself I have distracted him," she 
answered. 

Her cynicism irritated Heriot. 

" Eh bien, continues I " he declared abruptly. 

He moved towards the Italian. 

" I am a doctor," he explained. " Mademoiselle 
and I have talked of her health. I may perhaps be 
able to do something." 

Doubt, fear, jealousy, anger, anxiety all warred 
together on the little man's mobile features. Then 
love conquered. 

He bowed low and spread out his hands. 

" Bien I " he acquiesced. " If only Monsieur 
effects a cure. Mademoiselle has the heart in 
Paris." 

Heriot looked from the Italian to the girl on the 
couch. He stepped back to her side. 

" Mademoiselle," he said, in that cutting voice. 
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which invariably procured attention, " there is a 
parable, doubtless I tell Mademoiselle an old tale, 
which speaks of casting pearls before swine. But 
it is not mentioned, has Mademoiselle observed, 
whether it was a member of her charming sex, 
or of my duller one, who threw the jewels to the 
herd." 

She lifted her face to his. 

" Tiens! " she cried, shaking with amusement, 
" Vous me faites la morale, Monsieur? " 

" No, I call your attention to a fact! " he replied. 



CHAPTER XXX 

Dr. Heriot went down the veranda and into the 
garden. He wished to find Babette. Already a 
plan was maturing in his mind, and incidentally he 
wondered how people got along who could not see 
clearly an inch before them. 

As far as he could learn, this summer party had 
been making a tremendous muddle of their affairs ; 
and he supposed that he should find time to set 
them right before he left. 

He had just come to that benevolent conclusion 
and had reached the turning by the wood, when he 
met Jingles, who, hot and thirsty, was on his way 
to the hotel. 

" Going for a walk? " asked the Major, pulling 
up short. He wanted to be civil to the " doctor 
chap." He had been a good deal exercised about 
his coming. His brains were not so muddled that 
he could not recognize acuteness in another, and 
there were several things, such as these " pegs " 
that he would rather not have too closely investi- 
gated. Finally, he made up his mind to treat the 

doctor much as the native treats his idol whom he 
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endeavors both to propitiate and deceive at the 
same time. 

I was looking about me/' said Heriot. 
Not much to see in this place, I can tell you," 
decreed Jingles; " never was in such a dead alive 
hole. No club, nothing, not even a railway sta- 
tion. But I say," recalling the event that had 
shaken him out of stagnation for an hour or two, 
" heard about the fire of course? " 
Yes," said the other drily. 
Awful near shave for all of us," Jingles contin- 
ued, for he had grown, in perfect good faith, to 
identify himself with the supreme incident of that 
night. 

"And the other poor chap?" he inquired, as 
though they all had fared alike, and one had merely 
been more unfortunate. 
" He's pretty bad." 
Shall we pull him round? " 
I hope so." 

Jingles took off his hat and mopped his hot face. 
Whatever the temperature might be, he always 
seemed inconveniently warm. 

" Fine chap," he remarked, as he restored his 
handkerchief to his sleeve. " Not," with a judicial 
air, " that I have quite got to the bottom of him. 
Now, my wife never took to him. It is against a 
man to my mind when Anita does not take him on. 
There are not many she leaves out, you know. She 
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is so good to them. Every one knew that our chaps 
went wild about her. Couldn't keep *em out of my 
place. Used to declare I might as well keep an 
hotel." 

Heriot contemplated the round, red face with 
the light eyes and the tubby figure. Time had done 
nothing for Jingles but increase his bulk. 

" Your wife does not like Thisselton," com- 
mented Heriot. 

" He is such an unsociable beggar, you see," 
Jingles explained. " Anita tried to draw him out. 
Took all the pains she could. But it was no use." 

Heriot could imagine John's attitude, John's 
opinions on the matter; but he did not say so. 

" And Babette? " he asked. 

The foolish face softened, the long, lank mous- 
tache was pulled first on one side, then on the 
other. 

Why Babette? " said Jingles comprehensively. 

It puzzles both Anita and me to think that she is 
our child." 

Again the listener thought the statement prob- 
able, and again he refrained from saying so. 

" In looks, she rather resembles her aunt," he 
continued. 

"Resembles!" echoed Jingles. "She is just 
what Mirabelle was at the same age." 

There seemed to be nothing more to say, and 
Heriot was about to start on his walk again, when 
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Jingles suddenly put on an air of great importance. 

" I say," he began in a voice of exceeding sol- 
emnity, "did you say you knew Thisselton be- 
fore? " 

" I have known him for years." 

Jingles pulled off his hat again, and tried to assist 
his ideas by vigorously drying his crown. 

" Mirabelle seems really taken with him," he 
said, in a confidential tone, '' so I'm glad you know 
him. A fellow has always to look out with a 
woman. A man does not often make a mistake — 
at least, he is an uncommon big fool if he does — 
but you never can be sure of a woman." 

"Ah!" ejaculated Heriot. 

" Don't you think so? " inquired Jingles, with 
the intention of letting his listener down gently. 
" But then, I dare say you don't know much about 
women except about their pains and aches. Well, 
take my word for it. Never trust a woman to know 
anything about the man she wants to marry. Ten 
to one, she has been taken in by the height of his 
collar or the cut of his coat." 

" Exactly." 

" *Pon my word," continued the Major, shifting 
from one leg to the other, " I am glad you know 
the chap. Anyway," and then he groaned, " I shall 
have a heap of bother when hie gets better." 

" Yes," assented Heriot, amused in a mirthless 
fashion, to think to how much! more he was ac- 

1 
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quiescing than the man before him had any notion. 
" When he does get better, I suppose there will be 
a bother." 

" Can't let my sisters marry any one," Jingles 
asseverated. 

In another moment they parted. Jingles threw 
over his shoulder the information that he believed 
Anita was in the summer-house with young This- 

 

selton. 

He never could be brought to understand that 
an unaccompanied man was not on the look-out for 
his wife, neither had he ever learned to discriminate 
when Anita could have better dispensed with the 
presence of a third party. 

As soon as Heriot heard the interesting item of 
news, he made up his mind that he had come out 
expressly to find Mrs. Fforde. 

He sauntered towards the chalet and stopped 
abruptly as though he had unintentionally chanced 
upon a tete-d'tete and was unwilling to interrupt it. 

" Pardon ! " he began. 

He looked as though he felt so much in the way 
that it was impossible to let him go by. 

"It's me!" declared Anita elegantly, and in- 
stantly she wished the new arrival had been any one 
else. " There is plenty of room for you as well." 

She and Heriot had disliked each other, had dis- 
trusted each other when last they met, and she 
knew that their mental attitudes were unchanged. 
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" Of course," she began with that rush into con- 
versation which generally means with a woman 
that she is aware that appearances are against her, 
" you know Mr. Thisselton." 

" Yes," said Heriot, and he remained by the 
door, forcing the others to come towards him. 

" Sit down," said Anita with a g^eneral invitation, 
as she dropped on to a bench, and out of sheer 
bravado thrust out her feet and leaned her head 
against the wall. 

Heriot complied, Armand, on the contrary, re- 
mained standing. 

" You and I have met before," said the elder 
man, as he looked up and admired the other's 
physical perfections. " Twice, isn't it? " 

" Yes," returned Armand. 

" It is curious that I should have been sent for to 
see John and not have known it until I got here." 

" Mrs. Chellaston sent," the young man ex- 
plained. 

" Mirabelle rules that roost," declared Mrs. 
Fforde, who never could be silent when a man was 
by. " I was always said to be a good nurse. You 
might ask," with a meaning smile, " a dozen men 
about that and they would tell you the same tale. 
But Tm not allowed to put my nose in that door." 

Heriot made no reply. He looked towards Ar- 
mand. 

" He! " rattled on Anita, " He has nothing to 
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do with it/' and she nodded her head with another 
smile of doubtful intent. " You might not think 
it, perhaps, but we are all living in a hot bed of 
romance. If it's catching I don't know how any of 
us are to escape," and though the most elementary 
notion of prudence forbade the movement, she 
could not help glancing expressively towards Ar- 
mand. 

That did not escape Heriot. 

" Fools! Both of them! " he declared in his 
heart. Truly! It was well that he had come. 

He examined Armand more attentively. He 
firmly believed that, while nature had pre-disposed 
most men to rakishness, she had absolutely des- 
tined the modern leisured Frenchman to that end. 
On the other hand, he had a great respect for the 
theory which maintains the persistency of that 
which is bred in the bone. In Armand's case the 
amalgamations were so extraordinary, so oppo- 
site that the outcome was bound to be inter- 
esting. 

Then he looked at Mrs. Fforde. There was 
nothing complex about her. Her world began and 
ended with a man's admiration and she did not 
mind how doubtful was the quality of the article as 
long as it was there in quantity. 

He proceeded to intimate that a three-cornered 
party had its inconveniences and made a movement 
as though to go. 
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" Will he dare? " he thought, as he glanced cau- 
tiously at the handsome face. 

Armand did dare. Such women can only compel 
such men when they get them to themselves. 
(The ladies in question are fully aware of that.) He 
moved his shoulders and pleaded a business letter 
to write. He resolved the situation with Gallic 
grace, and yet Heriot knew that he was relieved 
and that Anita saw that he had been dismissed. 

"There is heaps of time before the post," she 
declared, and she laid her hand invitingly on the 
seat beside her. 

"Merci, Madame,'* murmured the young man. 

Heriot watched with a sardonic expression. 

" At what time does the post leave? " he inter- 
rupted. 

" If you have letters to write " began Anita 

amiably. 

" Not to-day, thanks," he cut her short. 

" But I have," announced Armand, and he lifted 
his hat. 

As soon as they were alone, Heriot asked Mrs. 
Fforde how she liked Eulenville. 

She measured him with her eyes before answer- 
ing. She was sure she detested the place, and at 
length she said so. She accompanied her words 
with a defiant glance. She saw that a new influence 
had appeared, an influence which would not be on 
her side. 
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" There is nothing to amuse one here/' she went 
on. " And then this business with Mirabelle. They 
say there is no fool like an old fool, but 'pon my 
word I never was more surprised. I never could 
make out whether it was the aunt or the niece. 
Only she," looking up sharply, " seemed to know 
well enough or," with a deliberate accent, " it looks 
as though she thinks she does." 

Heriot met her gaze quite steadily. 

" Ah! " he returned. " You thirfk this is a bad 
case, you, with all your experience! " 

The woman before him darted a swift upward 
glance. The dark eyes shone angrily. He kept 
his bland aspect and Anita recollected that he was 
one of those detestable people who indulged in 
two-edged speeches which might mean anything 
or nothing. 

After a few moments he asked for Babette. 

" I have seen something of her during your 
absence," he explained. " She is charming, 
so 

" So unlike me, you mean," blurted out Anita, 
once more giving voice to the very thing it might 
have been supposed she would suppress. 

Heriot smiled tolerantly. Directly a woman was 
reduced to what is popularly known as giving her- 
self away, he considered that she was in his power. 

" Is that how you put it? " he asked. 

" Her perfections are always thrown at my head. 
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No doubt to point a contrast," Mrs. Fforde re- 
torted vehemently. 

For a moment he deliberated whether he would 
subdue this woman or make her his avowed enemy. 
For once his preference was undoubtedly for open 
warfare; but expediency showed him the folly of 
the course. 

" Oh! don't stop here. Go and find her. She 
is ever so much more your style than mine," the 
angry woman cried. " You call her ladylike, I sup- 
pose; and I'm vulgar you'll say. Well! I am. It 
is ever so much more amusing." 

He felt as though he would like to shake a little 
decent feminine reticence into her. 

" Of course if you dismiss me," he temporized. 

She sprang to her feet; putting her hands to her 
hips, and the man watching, who attached import- 
ance to such trifles, immediately asked himself from 
what class she came. 

" Look here," she cried, her voice growing as 
stringent|as that of a slattern scolding her child 
upon a dirty door-step. " I'm sick of pretences. I 
hate you people who patronize me and think I'm 
not good enough for you. You may be very su- 
perior but I can get along well enough without 
you." 

" You are over-wrought," came the unmoved 
answer. " Sit down." 

Her chest heaved. She seemed to plant herself 
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more firmly on her feet, and then all at once, she 
collapsed, a graceless heap on to the bench. 

They were both silent. A dozen bitter speeches 
were surging in Anita's brain. But this man, with 
his mastery over men and women, was keeping her 
quiet. Had he wished it, she would have ended by 
pouring forth the whole truth, the naked, unlovely 
truth, everything that even she never meant to 
breathe. But he did hot wish it; so he said noth- 
ing. 

In about a quarter of an hour he looked at his 
watch. 

" You must have some tea," he said, " and I will 
go to my patient. Shall we go in together? " 

He rose. She sat still, obstinately sullen. He 
held the door, once he moved it as though intimat- 
ing that he was waiting. 

. " I think I never hated any one as I hate you," 
broke forth from Anita. 

He left the door and came in front of her. He 
looked down on her until his will compelled her to 
meet his eyes. He had frightened hysterical women 
into obedience before. 

" You are foolish if you hate me," he said coldly, 
" but I do not think you do. When you reflect you 
will probably see that I am your best friend." 

Her breath came quickly. In another instant she 
would have been sobbing. He did not give her 
time. 
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" I want you to have tea," he said. " Then lie 
down. You are over-excited." 

She rose this time. Her limbs trembled. Even 
the rouge could not hide the queer white patches 
about her face. 

She put out her hand uncertainly. She drew 
back before him. She looked uneasily into his face; 
then again she put up one hand. She was strug- 
gling with herself. He gave her no help. He stood 
passive. 

" Tell me," she asked in a trembling voice, " do 
you know anything about me? " 

Her head fell forward. Her attitude condemned 
her. 

" Most things," he answered ; which was only 
true in so far that he guessed them. 

She shrank from him. 

" Come," he said, and he moved towards the 
door. 

She followed and he waited until she came up 
with him. He heard the quick indrawing of her 
breath. He felt sure that she was asking in fear for 
herself what use he meant to make of his knowl- 
edge. 

They walked a few steps side by side. 

" The first duty of a medical man is to respect his 
patient's confidences," he observed in a conversa- 
tional tone. " The patient's first duty is to obey 
orders." 
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He stopped and looked up the path. 

" Is that Babette with Armand? " he asked 
abruptly. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Fforde slowly. 

" Ah ! " he returned, following them with his 
gaze. 

"To obey orders," resumed Anita, "what or- 
ders? " For even now she could leave nothing to 
inference. 

" I think Babette has grown," continued Heriot. 
" It must be hard to you to realize that she has 
grown up during your absence. She is nearly as 
tall for a woman as Armand is for a man. They 
look well together." 

He watched them with interest; Mrs. Fforde 
watched him. . , i 



CHAiPTER XXXI 

" Please go and tell Mrs. Chellaston/' said Dr. 
Heriot, and the nurse whose place it was to obey 
and not to wonder, answered, " Yes, sir." 

Heriot stepped out on to the balcony leading 
from John Thisselton's room, and stood by the rail- 
ings looking on to the plain. 

Already the summer was waning; there was a 
certain sharpness in the air, the days were drawing 
in, and the holiday makers were hurrying away 

4 

with that remarkable unanimity which causes the 
mountain hotels to be crowded one week and 
empty the next. 

But it was neither of the visitors nor of the land- 
scape that the man on the balcony was thinking. 
His eyes did not as much as mark the Autumn 
brown among the trees or the cooler grey that had 
taken the place of the brilliant light of a few days 
ago. Observant, he saw nothing; interested in all 
mankind, he was oblivious to what was passing 
around. He was face to face with a new problem. 
He had a question to solve, a question which de- 

354 
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manded all his brain, all his conscience, his intelli- 
gence — even his worldly wisdom. 

Day by day there had been a fraction of improve- 
ment in John Thisselton's condition. At first 
hardly perceptible, then faintly marked, until to-day 
Heriot's knowledge told him that the probabilities 
were in favor of his patient's recovery. 

His patient! 

His skill had brought this to pass, his devotion 
had secured for himself a triumphant rival I The 
thin lips twitched, the flesh under the eyes was sud- 
denly wrinkled. Once again he asked if ever a 
man was placed as he was. 

But there was a far greater thing than mere ap- 
preciation of the situation, a far nearer thing than 
the psychological aspect of the position to be in- 
vestigated. He was not a passive instrument; he 
had not been huddled along by force of circum- 
stances; he was taking each step deliberately; up 
to a certain point he could foresee each conse- 
quence. 

John was his patient. His only! 

If John recovered, humanly speaking he would 
owe his life to him. 

Should he give him that life? Should he with- 
hold it? He neither beat about the bush, tempo- 
rized nor deceived himself. He called things by 
their proper names and scorned circumlocution. 
He had the courage — that supreme courage — 
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which can look self in the face, which realizing its 
possible blackness, as blackness, not as shadow or 
half light, deals with it as such. 

Should he withhold life? 

He stated it in just such plain terms.. He looked 
over the green stretch of country, deliberated, pon- 
dered. 

He was too much master of himself to experi- 
ence a sharp revulsion and then to vacillate into 
entertaining the idea. That was for weaker men. 

The hands which rested on the railing were 
steady, the eyes did not blink, no violent emotion 
disturbed his pulse. 

It would be so simple. He had only to leave the 
hotel doctor to work his blunders undisturbed. It 
was true that Mirabelle might grow alarmed, might 
ask for other advice, but when so little was required 
to turn the scale, it was safe to presume that the 
balance would fly upwards before another man 
could arrive. 

Again, the going would be as easy. In his pocket 
was a letter, requesting him to arrange a consulta- 
tion with one of the first authorities in Vienna, rela- 
tive to the health of a certain august person, whose 
condition, had it been suspected, would have sent 
the stocks flying up and down, and would have 
brought great headlines upon newspapers in four 
languages. 

Instead of taking his departure a fortnight hence. 
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as the previous communication had suggested, 
when the danger to John Thisselton ought to be 
appreciably less, instead of returning to Eulenville 
at the earliest moment, he had only to go now, to 
maintain that his case kept him. He took the letter 
from his pocket. It was so carefully worded that 
*he might put it before Mirabelle, that she might 
read it, see how imperative was the summons, with- 
out her suspecting to whom it referred. 

He kept the letter in his hand, weighing the light 
sheet in his fingers. In every way it was to his 
advantage to go, and everything was made smooth 
for his departure- That was the diabolical part of 
it. It had all the opportuneness of a stage crisis. 

He stepped back mentally from himself; he de- 
manded of himself a plain answer to a plain ques- 
tion. 

Then suddenly, sweeping down on him, as if 
from nowhere, came the sense of his need. 

" I want her," he cried. His lips worked, his 
eyes were jealous, angry. 

I wanted her first," nature cried within him. 
I have wanted her always," he urged. 

The face grew colder. Some cruelty came into 
it. 

Why should he be dispossessed? The conven- 
ient saying that anything is fair in love and war 
came to his mind. He began to pace up and down. 

" What must he do? " 



it 
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Go? 

It was not murder, not manslaughter, not cul- 
pable negligence. It could not be called by any 
ugly name. 

The " imbecile," as he styled the hotel doctor, 
might not act up to his folly, John Thisselton 
might live in spite of his going, might die even if 
he stayed. 

Why should he not go? 

His steps grew shorter, quicker. Signs of rest- 
lessness appeared. He did not seem to be fully 
capable of sensation. He was certain that he 
ought to be agitated and he thought he was calm. 
He began to wonder whether he could be losing 
his sense of proportion. He drew up suddenly to 
ask himself if he felt as acutely about Mirabelle as 
he ought to do. There was a curious mental dead- 
ness. Nothing was as poignant as he had expected 
it to be. Numbness seemed his real condition, and 
the flashes of pain almost akin to hysteria. 

He, who could not let any mental variation go 
by unmarked, began to question whether anything 
was real, if after all, he cared for anything. 

He went back and rested his arms on the railing. 
Below was Babette, and she waved to him with a 
confidence that she would not have displayed two 
months before. 

" How is he? " she asked, coming closer to the 
balcony. 
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Heriot saw the woman's eyes in the child's face. 
He heard the restraint in the voice. He saw the 
lines of suffering which were already beginning to 
appear around the mouth. Pity gripped him. He 
felt inclined to go down and tell her that no one 
knew better than he the uselessness of loving, to 
bid her understand and accept the dreariness of 
that. 

" Better decidedly," was all he did answer. 

The girl looked up at him. 

" How glad you must be," she exclaimed 
warmly. 

He kept it up well and smiled an assent. He 
understood her through and through, and she knew 
nothing of him. Poor little girl ! 

" Your brother is better," she went on as Ar- 
mand joined her. 

" I know," said the young man, eagerly. " I was 
just coming to tell you." 

The girl looked at him with a sudden, sharp 
fear in her face. 

"Thank you," she said, slowly. Only the 
watcher on the balcony saw. 

" Go for a walk, Babette," commanded Heriot. 
" As your medical adviser I prescribe it. Armand, 
will you take Miss Fforde and don't let her return 
for an hour." 

Will you come? " the young man asked. 

Go, Babette," said the onlooker, imperatively. 
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She turned obediently. The young man was 
quickly in line with her. 

" Puppets! " muttered Heriot. 

He watched them down the path, then he went 
towards the window of the invalid's room. Truly! 
all the world played at cross purposes, or mistook 
the glitter for gold, and the only advantage of be- 
ing wiser than your fellows was to perceive how 
tangled were the threads of life, and how thin was 
the tinsel paper binding them. 

Once more should he go or stay? 

As he put the question, Mirabelle came out on to 
the balcony beside him. 

" He is better! " she began. 

Her eyes were shining, her cheeks glowed pink, 
her lips quivered. 

" Yes." 

She stood, facing him. 

" You have done it," she said. 

He walked away, leaving her with the joy upon 
her face. He was angpry — ^angry with her, not be- 
cause she was glad so much as because she was 
changed. She was no longer the Mirabelle he had 
known. 

Down came that forlomness, that sense of loss 
which he so dreaded. His heart cried for her. But 
he never looked over his shoulder, never gave voice 
to his appeal. The Mirabelle standing there, own- 
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ing herself conquered was not the Mirabelle he 
lamented. 

She, his Queen was lost, whatever he did or did 
not do. Whatever happened, these days would lie 
between them. That which he asked for must al- 
ways be entirely his own; not the reversion of any 
one else's property. 

" What is attainable is never priceless," he told 
himself cynically. 

Oh! He might as well stay! 



CHAPTER XXXII 

" Your interesting invalid is the sun, and you 
lesser moon and stars must turn and make obei- 
sance unto his illness," observed Mr. Fledgelinge, 
as he leaned back and drew the sable collar of his 
fur-lined cloak nearer the " fine column " of his 
neck. 

Mrs. Fforde put down the newspaper and moved 
her hands with an impatient gesture which set the 
bangles rattling. 

" Not my invalid," she objected. " I Kave noth- 
ing to do with him. I never knew of a man's being 
ill when I wasn't commander-in-chief. Here I'm 
shown plainly I'm not wanted." 

" But the obeisance," persisted the Nondescript. 

" If you mean we are all kept here because he is 
ill, you are right," snapped Anita. 

She drew her coat closer and shivered. " Never 
was in such a cold place," she grumbled. 

" Illness is so unlovely," mused Mr. Fledgelinge, 

as he disregarded the question of temperature. 

"While there is a magnificent beauty in death, 

there is none in illness. A physician seems to me 

essentially the servant of ugliness, and like every- 
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thing deprived of beauty, he takes hardness for 
force, interference for power. Our forefathers 
showed wisdom when they included their leech 
among the baser sort, and ranked him hardly 
higher than the slave. That we moderns think it 
befitting to assign to the man of drugs and knives 
the beau role and place him in the front of our civ- 
ilization seems to me a lamentable want of sub- 
tlety.'' 

Most things were subtle with Mr. Fledgelinge 
when they were vague. It was an adjective calcu- 
lated to make an impression, especially when the 
hearer was uncertain as to its scope, but inclined to 
associate it with the Ancient Serpent. 

As he finished, Mrs. Fforde swung round on her 
chair, and faced him. 

What are you driving at? " she demanded. 
Ah!" he protested, lifting his hand with a 
deprecating gesture, " that is crude. Dear lady," 
with a melancholy intonation, " are you aware that 
you are inclined to crudeness? You are quite with 
the hour I admit. Crudeness flourishes like that 
interesting bay tree of the wicked. In art, in lit- 
erature, in sentiment! It is only a little remnant 
who have preserved the precious heritage of re- 
straint. But," and he closed his eyes to show that 
his mood was prophetic, " that which is blatant can- 
not endure." 

" Now," interrupted Anita, not one whit im- 
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pressed, " have you got anything to say or have you 
not? " 

The Nondescript took out a cigarette, rolled it 
leisurely and lighted it. 

" He who hath ears to hear, yet him hear," he 
quoted. 

« 

" How can I if you don't say anything? " asked 
Anita practically. 

He smiled. 

" He who hath eyes to see, let him see," he con- 
tinued. 

" Of course you don't like Dr. Heriot any more 
than you liked Mr. Thisselton," began Mrs. Fforde, 
rummaging in her brain for a clue. 

" Like! " echoed the philosopher, " I bestow 
even such a small thing as liking with discrimina- 
tion. To my mind they are mere personifications: 
the doctor of the arbitrariness of his calling, the 
hunter of a sanguinariness that has lost its trifle 
of heroism with the development of weapons of 
precision." 

" Then you dislike them both? " 

He moved impatiently. 

" You still misunderstand," he replied reproach- 
fully. " I have no active sentiments about them. 
They are beings moving in another plane. Of the 
two, the doctor is the more amusing because the 
more insistent. He exerts a considerable effect on 
his surroundings. He makes it his business to 
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command. No doubt that is his boast. There is 
no use in subduing a kingdom unless you announce 
the fact with a brass band." 

The slow voice ceased. The seer appeared 
entirely absorbed in his cigarette. Mrs. Fforde 
moved uneasily. She rocked violently a time or 
two, hesitated. 

"I don't see why he should be obeyed," she 
jerked out. 

"Yet he is," said the other, "notwithstanding 
what you deem to be a lack of the obvious." 

She threw herself back in her chair. 

"You think you know everything," she cried 
rudely. 

He smiled, for he perceived that his words had 
not fallen on barren ground. 

" I only know what is forced on my observation," 
he objected. 

Anita was silent. She was uncomfortably sure 
that one man knew a great deal about her, that 
another man had observed her submission, and was 
mocking at it. 

She contemplated the tips of her shoes. 

"I always have gone my own way," she pro- 
tested. 

" So I used to imagine." 

" I always shall. Life is too short to be jerked 
up here and pulled down there by what people 
think." 
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He smiled provokingly. 

" I always shall," she repeated. 

He looked at her, and deliberately shook his 
head. 

Now what is it? " she cried sharply. 
We are all the slaves of our environment," he 
observed sententiously. 

" Mine has always had to suit me ; but then I 
didn't call it by so long a word. I said I made 
things fit me, not things made me fit them," she 
declared. 

" Ah ! " he said softly, " behold, summer f ol- 
loweth spring, and then cometh autumn, and all 
things change." 

She rose with such a swift movement that it left 
the chair rocking violently. The Nondescript laid 
his hand on it reproachfully. 

" Was that necessary? " he asked in a hurt tone. 

" Bosh! " exclaimed Anita. 

He put his fingers over his eyes with a pained 
gesture. 

"Look here!" she cried, standing before him, 
with cheeks which flamed through their artificial 
color, " I think you are the biggest beast I have 
ever known. If philosophy, or learning, or what- 
ever you like to call it, makes men like you, thank 
goodness I have generally come across an ignora- 



mus." 



She turned abruptly and went towards the house. 
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Her acuteness told her that she was being made 
into a cat's paw, and yet her wrong-mindedness 
was assuring her that she had been overridden, 
trampled upon, that it was high time she asserted 
herself. She kept repeating that she had ruled her 
kingdom very successfully hitherto, and because of 
the sour looks of a few prudes, should she cast away 
her sceptre? 

She hurried into the house. When Anita had a 
grievance, she always made haste to vent it on some 
one. 

It was Mirabelle whom she chanced to meet the 
first. 

" Have you seen Dr. Heriot? " asked Mrs. Chel- 
laston, as she came hurriedly down the stairs. 

" No," said Anita crossly, " I'm not so fond of 
him that I want him in my pocket." 

She was about to pass on when she suddenly 
changed her mind. 

** Mirabelle," she began. 

" Yes." 

" How much longer is that man going to stay? " 

" What man? " 

" Dr. Heriot." 

" I cannot tell." 

" Well," declared Mrs. Fforde, with a stamp of 
her foot and a toss of her head, " either he goes or 
I do." 

She expected to produce consternation; she 
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thought to embarrass Mirabelle's sense of pro- 
priety. 

" You want to leave Eulenville," came the slow 
reply. 

" Yes," retorted Anita, " and what is more, Ba- 
bette goes with me." 

She only recollected Babette as she spoke. 

" I may be going myself almost at once," came 
the most unexpected answer. 

" What? " demanded Anita. 

Mrs. Chellaston's hands dropped to her sides. 
She looked into the other's face with what might 
have been an appeal for a little womanly sym- 
pathy. 

This gave Mrs. Fforde time to decide that she 
did not believe a word about Mirabelle's going. 
" I'm too old a bird to be catight with chaff," she 
elegantly told herself. 

" Heriot has been here three weeks," Mrs. 
Fforde went on, " and every day, according to his 
account (I'm not allowed to see for myself), This- 
selton has been getting better." 

" Mr. Thisselton has improved wonderfully," 
Mirabelle said. " This morning he was able to 
make his wishes known." 

The curious form of the expression, the cold 
communicating of what ought to have been such 
glad tidings, struck Anita. She looked up sharply. 

" You don't seem as overjoyed as the way you 
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went on the night he was hurt might lead one to 
expect," she said. 

The delicate face before her flushed painfully. 
I am deeply thankful." 

You are deeply thankful," mimicked the angry 
woman, " FU tell you what, I don't believe you are 
any better than the rest of us, for all your cold 
ways." 

Mrs. Chellaston drew away as one draws aside 
from something noxious. This was her brother's 
wife! For a moment anger battled with pity, then 
pity prevailed. She realized that Anita had been 
forced among circumstances too deep, too fine for 
her, and that her sense of being out of her depth 
led her to mount on what was most repulsive in her 
nature, so that she might at least have a stand of 
her own above the flood. 

" I must go," said Mirabelle, refusing to be 
drawn into a discussion. 

She hurried through the porch, leaving Anita a 
prey to a conflicting storm of wrath and dismay. 
Mrs. Fforde prided herself upon getting what she 
called, the better of anyone in a war of words, and 
yet she always felt herself worsted in an encounter 
with her sister-in-law. 

Meantime Mirabelle was hurrying along. Anita 
was already forgotten. She had hardly produced 
an impression, so filled was Mrs. Chellaston's mind 
by a far more momentous thing. 
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She went through the garden, into the chalet, to 
the edge of the wood, and ultimately found Dr. 
Heriot pacing up and down the lower walks. 

She came quickly to him and stood in front of 
him. 

Even before she said a word, he knew that some- 
thing had happened. 

" Fred," she began, " I want to speak to 
you." 

He could not help reminding himself that this 
particular formula generally meant with a woman 
that she was persuaded that she had something of 
great consequence to say. 

He threw away his cigar, for once his steady 
hand trembled. He stood deprived of speech; he 
dared not ask what it was; he was afraid to trust 
his voice. 

Before him was the Mirabelle of old, the Mira- 
belle that came back in his dreams, the woman who 
to be alive yet ' slept, and might perchance be 
wakened by his hand. 

" What is it? " he asked at length. 

" Mr. Thisselton is much better to-day," she 
said. " He has been able to speak to me." 

" Yes," he stammered. He was bewildered. 

She stood before him, dignified, perfectly simple, 
absolutely womanly. 

" There has been spme mistake," she said very 
quietly. 
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" Some mistake! " he repeated. 

"Yes!" 

" What mistake," he gasped. 

'' It seems as though I had made a mistake/' she 
answered. 

"You!" 

He looked at her, fixing his eyes on her. 

" Yes, I." 

Neither of them spoke. The question was in his 
hungry eyes. She looked down. 

The autumn sun came out, the blighted dahlia 
leaves rustled before the wind, the pines beyond 
sighed softly. 

Neither of them moved. 

Then Mirabelle lifted her head. 

" Not," she went on slowly, shyly, yet proudly, 
" about myself though." 

"I don't understand," cried Heriot, and his voice 
was harsh. 

" Nor I either," she murmured. 

His eyes glued themselves upon her again. 
Again her neck bent, her glance fell. He was con- 
scious of a recovered sense of nearness. This was 
the woman he understood, the woman who made a 
better man of him. 

" Has John been mistaken? " he asked gently. 

The reply was long in coming. 

" No," said Mirabelle, " not that." 

"Then ?" 
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It seemed to him that he could not bear to wait 
for her answer. 

" Then ? " 

" The mistake is mine," cried Mirabelle. 

There was another silence. He ventured a step 
nearer. His hands were clenched, his breath came 
in hard gasps. 

As she heard him move, she raised her head. 

" You must help me, Fred," she implored. 

He shook. 

" I am always ready to help you, you know that," 
he said when he could force his voice to speak 
calmly. 

" Yes," she assented. 

Again they stood facing each other speechless. 

" Will you tell me what you wish me to do? " he 
asked. 

She looked at him helplessly. 

He understood. He bent towards her with a 
tender movement which was at the same time pro- 
tecting. 

" It will be nothing you should not ask," he said 
encouragingly. 

She looked up quickly. 

" You knew," she murmured, and he had so far 
risen above himself that he had not a thought for 
his own perspicacity. 

" What is it? " he asked. 

She hesitated. Twice she tried to frame the 
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words, twice she failed. She came closer. He bit 
his lips! he told himself that she had even forgot- 
ten that he loved her. 

She looked timidly into his face. 

He stood stern, hard, irresponsive. 

She laid a hand on his arm, and her gesture was 
childish in its confidence: 

She had not a thought for him, not one; he re- 
minded himself. 

" What is it? " he said almost roughly. 

" I must understand," she whispered. 

He stepped back. His intuition supplemented 
her words. He divined the struggle that was going 
on within her. He understood for what she was 
fighting. The pitifulness of her position thrust 
itself before him. At that moment he honestly 
thought of nothing but how to spare her the pang 
of disillusion. 

" You want me to find out," he began. 

" Oh," she cried, " how can I be mistaken and he 
be anything but another Archie! " 

She covered her face with her hands. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

" For goodness sake come for a walk! Let us 
do something, anything," declared Anita as she 
found Armand sitting moodily on a bench at the 
far end of the veranda. " Tm nearly driven into 
my grave with dullness. If this satisfies the people 
at home, give me India. Is there nothing to be 
done? Can't you suggest something a bit festive? " 

The young man rose. His face was white, he 
showed marked perturbation. His smoothness had 
deserted him and its place had been taken by a 
fierce, feverish resentment. 

" I have no suggestion to make," he returned 
coldly. { 

Mrs. Fforde opened her eyes to their widest ex- 
tent. She thought that arch, and expected him to 
respond. 

" Good gracious! you look as though you had 
' just buried your dearest friend," she cried as not a 
muscle of his face relaxed. 

The better part of him struggled for reticence, 
for the dignity of bearing his punishment alone; the 
less civilized clamored to take vengeance on this 
woman, whose fault, he was persuaded, it was. 

374 
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" Well! " she continued blindly, " what is it? " 

He looked her deliberately up and down. 

" Well! " she said again. 

He kept his eyes fixed on her. A woman with a 
grain of sense would have held her peace, instead 
she urged him once more. 

He sprang to his feet, and threw back his head. 

" Since you will have it," he cried, " I have asked 
your daughter to marry me and she has refused." 

" You have what? " ejaculated Mrs. Fforde. 

He repeated his words. 

" Goodness, gracious me! My daughter," she 
muttered. She let her breath come through her 
teeth with a near approach to a whistle. 

"The Queen is dead! Long live the Queen! " 
she commented. 

She stood a moment, biting her lip. 

" So Babette won't marry you," she continued 
as soon as she had time to take in the new bearing 
of things. " More fool she. Ask her again. Girls 
never know their own minds. They have such 
fancies; but you can mostly get anything you want 
out of them if you'll only keep at it and look hang- 
dog enough." 

She sat down and began to swing herself in one 
of the rocking-chairs. 

" Fancy me mamma-in-law," she observed. 

The young man looked at her. For the moment 
he hated Mrs. Fforde, hated her remorselessly, vin- 
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dictively, not as John in similar circumstances 
would have hated, contemptuously; but with a de- 
sire to make his rancor definitely felt. He jerked 
up his shoulders. He wanted to do her some harm. 
She seemed to point as plainly to the possibilities of 
one side of his nature as Babette did to the other. 
He did not like the picture. We most of us prefer 
to hang a veil over the worst side of our nature, 
and reserve a very particular dislike for the ill-ad- 
vised person who persists in lifting it. 

The more he dwelt on it, the more angry he be- 
came. He muttered a few vehement words in 
French. He assured himself he would have hated 
her less had she been any one else. He might have 
salved his conscience by urging that it was the 
wage of experience, that women of her type could 
only be treated thus, could only respond thus, and 
so on down the oft-repeated list. But he could not 
so dismiss Mrs. Fforde. It was horrible that she 
and Babette should be bound by the closest links. 

His anger, flaming, demanded a victim. 

Anita watched the storm rise; she saw the blue 
eyes blaze; she saw that something was passing 
that she could not understand. She was mostly 
struck by the un-Englishness of it. Of its extent 
or violence she had no conception. 

" My dear boy! " she purred. 

He interrupted her with a rapid ejaculation in 
French, 
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" Talk English," she returned pettishly. 

She goaded him out of the last shred of self-re- 
straint. The Israelitish eye for an eye, did some- 
thing to add to the storm. And yet, because he 
belonged to the class who make it an article of 
their creed to spare a woman when she is on her 
trial — no matter before what court — he hesitated. 

He would have let her off even now, had she 
possessed the discernment of a mouse. 

She was foolish enough to throw back her head 
and laugh. 

" What are you making a fuss about? " she asked 
contemptuously. 

The color left his face. There was about it the 
cruelty, the vindictive anger, which has ended be- 
fore now, in a deadly blow. 

" You dare ! " he hissed. 

Mrs. Fforde stepped back. 

" Are those your fine manners? " she cried 
shrilly. 

It was his turn to laugh. She had never heard 
anything like it before. He could have cried out 
tuc'la! as loudly as ever did the hero of a Dumas 
tragedy; but again came the warring of opposing 
tendencies. He changed heated vengeance for 
cold, pitiless accusation. 

"Do you know why your daughter refused me? " 
he asked. 

A little fear came into the woman's eyes. 
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"No! "she faltered. 

He came up to her and stood, drawn to his full 
height, towering above her. 

" No," he repeated sternly. He was calm, as 
calm as men are when they perceive that remorse- 
less justice is doing their work so much better than 
they could have done it themselves. 

" No," she retorted. " How should I know? " 

He turned away. You have seen the fine terrier 
cast vermin aside that is not worth his white teeth! 

She thought she saw her opportunity. She 
actually believed that her oft-tried methods might 
be effectual here. 

" Do you know you have been very rude? " she 
said in an offended tone. She tossed her head, 
pouted her lips, she put herself into what she be- 
lieved to be an effective pose. 

He stared at her, marvelling at her shallowness. 

If she had no conscience, had she not at least 
some sense of opportuneness. He thrust upwards 
his moustache, showed the line of gleaming teeth. 

He bent forward. 

" Babette is your daughter," he said. 

" Well! " she began, " what if she is." 

The blazing blue eyes seemed to eat into her. 
What if she is," she repeated unsteadily. 
Bah! " he ground out. 

Ton my word " But she got no further. 

Suddenly her tongue became dry. A horrible look 
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overspread her face. She forced her eyes to meet 
the accusation in his. Silently, facing each other, 
they battled. 

" There was no harm done," she faltered. 

He made no reply. 

" What harm was there in a little amusement? " 
she gasped. 

Still no answer. 

The woman made a final effort. 

" It was your own fault," she cried. " You were 
so weak." 

He smiled. A strange drawn smile. There was 
truth in that. He had been weak. As weak as 
water. 

" Besides," continued Anita, pursuing what she 
hoped was her advantage. " There never was any- 
thing." 

He turned upon her, crushed her. 

" You forget," he retorted, " that I was strong 
enough to remember that you were her mother." 

The last word had been spoken. He turned on 
his heel. He went down the veranda and left her 
standing there. She watched him until he was out 
of sight, then, gradually her head bent. She be- 
gan to trace the cracks between the flags with the 
tip of her sunshade. She went carefully up the 
squares and then down all the cross lines. 

At first there was no clear thought in her mind. 
Next came a^disagreeable scene of being beaten at 
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her own game, and then anger emerged. She told 
herself vehemently that she had never before been 
so served, not even when there had been a nearer 
approach to justification for it. Out of that, she 
managed to extricate the certainty that she was 
injured. If this was the way in which foreigners 
" went on " — ^she chose to put everything down to 
the French element in Armand — she would limit 
herself to her own countrymen in future. Jingles 
ought to know how she had been treated. He was 
a fool, of course, but she supposed not such a fool, 
that he could not stand up for his own wife. 

She threw up her head. She would never forgive 
Armand. Never! Not even though he was so 
good-looking, not even though people did turn 
when he passed, not even though he could take her 
everywhere. Babette was a thousand times better 
without him. Of course a tiara would have been 
nothing to him. She might have got some dia- 
monds out of him herself, had she managed him 
properly — and in diamonds so much is forgiven 
one! 

Suddenly his words came back to her. 

" I was strong enough to remember that you 
were her mother," she repeated under her breath. 
She looked wildly around. Yesterday! Why yes- 
terday! Where had Babette been then? 

" He said that," she whispered fearfully. 

She was struck through her child. Her sun- 
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shade dropped to the ground. What did Babette 
think she knew? Had Babette given her mother 
as her reason for refusing him? To what had the 
child taken exception ? There never had been any- 
thing to see, to hear that mattered, that is that 
really mattered. 

Had her child condemned her? Was that what 
Armand meant? Babette had been more distant 
since the fire, she had given up some of her efforts 
at a filial attitude. Anita had noticed that and had 
put it down to the girl's discovering that no one 
could make bricks without straw. 

But this lent another aspect to the case. What 
did Babette think or not think? Babette would 
never lower her own mother to a man. Still, Anita 
felt that she must make sure, must remove all 
ridiculous impressions. But how? Any excuse 
would serve for Jingles ; but it would not serve for 
his daughter. 

Mrs. Fforde determined to lose no time. She 
hurried into the house, to Babette's room. She 
knocked and hastily entered. The girl was stand- 
ing by the window and there were traces of tears 
upon her face. 

" Crying! " exclaimed Mrs. Fforde. " What is 
wrong? " 

Babette faced her quickly. Anita was struck by 
her manner; the child had become a woman with- 
out her perceiving the process. 
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I am foolish," Babette rejoined, " that is all." 
Which means that you don't intend me to hear 
anything about it," cried Anita. 

The girl did not answer. 

" I suppose you can tell your aunt, though you 
can't tell your own mother," declared Mrs. Fforde. 

Babette turned to the dressing-table. She had 
Mrs. Chellaston's gift of conveying finality by her 
manner. 

Anita came nearer.^ She knew that she was far 
below this dignity, and only the certainty that she 
was the girl's mother, a position in the eyes of such 
a woman that might justify any interference or 
prying, upheld her. 

Look here," she began, " you may as well tell 
me.' 

The girl took up a photograph-frame, and it 
hardly improved matters that it contained a picture 
of her aunt. She looked at it with her head care- 
fully turned away from the room, as though to give 
some one time. She shrank from claiming her 
right of silence. She dimly realized that the more 
tacitly it was offered, the more valuable it would be. 

"Aunt Mirabelle would never have asked again," 
she could not help thinking. 

The great loneliness of the young called to bat- 
tle unaided, came over her. 

" Weill " announced Anita. " I intend to know. 
What is it? " 
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The girl looked a speechless appeal. It was 
disregarded, and in that moment the gulf between 
mother and daughter opened to its widest extent. 

" Please don't ask/' came the reply. 

Mrs. Fforde stepped up to her. 

"My goodness, child!" she exclaimed. "You 
are not the first girl who has said ' no ' to the man 
who asked her to marry him." 

There was no reply. Anita began to grow angry,, 
and, growing angry, lost her small amount of self- 
control. 

" Are you a io6\ or a saint? " she asked, roughly. 

The hot color flooded over Babette's face. 

" Armand says you won't marry -him," contin- 
ued Mrs. Fforde. 

" He has told you that? " 

" Yes; why shouldn't he? " 

" I will not marry him." 

Again the subject was dismissed; again Mrs. 
Fforde refused to have it so. 

" Why won't you marry him? " she cross- 
examined. 

" I don't even care for him." 

" Oh! " began Anita, " if that is all " 

" No," said Babette, in a very low voice, " that 
is not all." 

Anita threw back her head and laughed. 

" You are refreshingly young, my dear," she 
said. " You can afford to go about on stilts. But 
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if you want a man to that measure, I don't know 
where you will find one. Armand would do better 
than a great many. Look at what you would get 
with him. He is rich enough for anything." (She 
had quite forgotten that a little while ago she had 
been certain that she would not permit the mar- 
riage at any price.) 

" If he were fifty times as rich, I would not marry 
him/' declared the girl, a little passion coming into 
her voice. 

" Then you would be a fool to throw away so 
much money," retorted Mrs. Fforde. " All the 
same, I want to know why you are so hard on Ar- 
mand." 

The girl glanced incredulously at her mother. 
Her face betrayed her. 

" I did not give him a reason/' she said, sig- 
nificantly. 

Mrs. Fforde's eyes fell. Then, determined to 
brave it out, she faced her daughter. 

" Look here," she began (she always used that 
elegant prefix when she was particularly in ear- 
nest). " Let us understand each other. I may 
have only one good quality, but I have one. I say 
things straight out. You don't approve of me. 
You are my daughter; but, all the same, that is 
your opinion of your own mother." 

The girl shrank into herself, hopeless, terrified. 
She retreated towards the window. The awful- 
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ness of judging her mother was mingled with 
the certainty that sentence had already been 
passed. 

She leaned up against the open sash, white, 
speechless, trembling. 

" I wish I had never let you go from me," cried 
Mrs. Fforde. 

As the words left her mouth, she saw in the girl's 

face that Babette was thankful for the separation. 

The revelation was unconscious— one of those 

lightning flashes of thought which take no heed of 

• anything but the naked, unvarnished truth. 

Its effect was tremendous. It did what all the 
admonitions and warning of the last few months 
had failed to do. It came home to the foolish 
woman; it stirred her maternal feeling. Anita 
burst into a storm of tears. She threw herself 
against the bed, shaking, sobbing, moaning, giv- 
ing way to her grief without an attempt at 
control. 

Babette bent over her, only to be pu^ed away. 

Anita sobbed and moaned until she could cry no 
more. Babette remained by the window, afraid of 
a second repulse; the woman, with her face hidden 
in the pillow, was enduring the pains of remorse, 
confusion, shame. 

" I suppose I am a wicked woman," she moaned, 
when at length she lifted her head. She rose and 
came to her daughter. Her hair was untidy, her 
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collar was crushed, the paint was washed in lines 
and daubs from her cheeks. 

" Do you want to go away from me? " she de- 
manded. 

There was no answer. 

Anita came yet closer. 

" Don't you see you must go away? " she said. 

" Mother! " 

The unhappy woman shivered at the word, as 
one shivers under a blow. 

" Yes, go away! " she clamored. " You can't 
stay with me, you would be accusing me al-. 
ways!" 

"II" expostulated the girl. 

" Oh! not \n words," Mrs. Fforde went on, 
" your duty or some old-fashioned idea would pre- 
vent that. But I can see your face. I know just 
how you would look. You would draw down the 
corners of your mouth, and you would move your 
hands just in the way Mirabelle does. Ever since 
I first saw Mirabelle move her hands when she 
wasn't pleased, I have been sure that St. Peter 
would turn the key in the gate of Heaven in ex- 
actly the same way. Besides," she hurried on, as 
her daughter stood before her unable to speak, 
" this has been nothing. Only one man to really 
talk to in three months. If you think I have made 
such a mess of this^what would you think when I'm 
at my best.' 
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A light broke over Babette's face. She thought 
she saw a solution. 

" Let me stay. 1 want to stay with you," she 
urged. 

"To compare me with your aunt from Sun- 
day morning until Saturday evening," rejoined 
Anita. 

" Mother to be with you," insisted the girl. 

Anita rocked to and fro. 
No! " she sobbed, " No! No! " 
I must," began Babette. 

" You cannot." 

" I cannot go," returned the girl. 

Mrs. Fforde threw up her arms. The bangles on 
them jingled noisily. 

" Child! " she cried, " it is impossible. You don't 
know, don't understand. I know what you think! 
You have been reading books! They do reform 
people in books, but you must leave it to them. In 
life we are what we are, not what it is convenient 
to some one else to make us. I should be for ever 
thinking I was looked after. And a reformer in the 
family circle would prompt me to give the worthy 
plenty to do. I tell you I should be worse if you 
stayed. Extra goodness always has brought me to 
extra badness." 

The girl's head dropped. The light left her face. 

" I don't understand," she murmured helplessly. 

Mrs. Fforde looked long at her. 
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"No!" she returned significantly, "you don't 
understand. Now you have hit the right nail on 
the head, my dear. Some of you never do, happily 
for you. But that is where it all lies." 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

The strain of his interview with Mrs. Chellaston 
proved too much for John Thisselton's feebleness, 
and, for the next week, he was in a condition which 
made it impossible to ask him a question. 

While his life was again in danger, Mirabelle re- 
mained at Eulenville. She went about with a white, 
set face. Twice a day, at a regular hour, she asked 
after the patient's condition; for the rest she sat 
quietly in her salany working, reading with that air 
of self-containment which Heriot understood so 
much better than her new-found expansiveness. 

Once only they spoke of what lay between them, 
and his power of forcing the truth, drew from her 
the admission that a struggle was going on in her 
mind. Her recovered belief in a man was warring 
with the established habit of expecting nothing. 
She was for ever asking herself whether Archie was 
the rule or the exception. 

No one suffered more than Heriot. His egotism 
no longer sufficed to sustain him; he liad to own 
that suspense was undermining his courage. 

He would speculate upon what he should learn 
when he put the momentous question to John. He 
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was beginning to perceive that there was a mystery 
behind it all. And, though he assured himself of 
the fruitlessness of tiring his mind with conjectures 
that could not be answered, he went on doing it all 
the same. 

He had never been fodlish enough to think that 
he knew his friend; he merely claimed that he knew 
him better than any one else, which was not much 
to go upon, and, for the rest, John's life, its reti- 
cence, its loneliness, his unsociabiHty, his wander- 
ing ways, opened the doors to numberless possibili- 
ties. 

Again, Mirabelle was so near, so perilously near. 
Again he felt himself as essential as in the old days. 

The season at Eulenville was over. The hotel 
was partly closed, even Mr. Fledgelinge had aban- 
doned what he termed " the struggles of the futile," 
so there was no one to remark that Mirabelle, in- 
stead of taking her turn in nursing, never entered 
the invalid's room. 

Anita had gone to Paris, to buy clothes, she said; 
and only Babette guessed the finality of the part- 
ing. Jingles had accompanied his wife. He said 
that the sight of a cafe window would be a pleasure 
in itself. Babette remained with her aunt, was with 
her as in the old days; but into their relationship 
had come a difference. Without expressing it, they 
both realized that the state of depended upon and 
dependent was at an end. They stood on an 
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equality. They neither of them asked a question. 
Perhaps Mirabelle connected Babette's develop- 
ment with Armand. He had made no secret of the 
cause of his leaving; but if she did she said nothing. 
To every one, how much more to a woman, is 
surely the right to speak or be silent? 

Once they came very near to confidence, or per- 
haps they attained to it, in a fashion deeper, more 
delicate than by mere words. 

It was raining. There was the depressing damp- 
ness of bad weather in a summer hotel. The stove 
gave forth a stuflfy heat, the room was oppressive 
and draughty at the same time. 

Mrs. Chellaston had been writing. She rose and 
went towards Babette. 

" I have told them to repaper your room at 
Compton Square," she said. "The old yellow 
paper again. You like it the best." 

"Oh!" cried Babette impulsively, "I wish I 
were at Compton Square just now, and Fraiilein 
had just gone in her macintosh and goloshes." 

Mrs. Chellaston's lips quivered. 

The words were commonplace enough; but her 
heart cried, " already." 

" Child," she said softly, " child." 

The girl looked towards the stove. The elder 
woman stood before her, wondering what pages in 
the lesson book she had turned. She wondered if 
the latest chapter were headed Armand or Anita. 
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Heriot's words came back to her. Fred had asked 
her long ago how she was preparing Babette to 
meet her mother, and she had answered confidently 
enough — ^then. 

She examined the young face with the new, faint 
lines about the mouth and the weary, pained eyes 
showing the more markedly for their setting in the 
soft, round girlish features. 

There was nothing in life worth anything but 
truth; but indeed, as she told herself, there were 
times when one paid dearly for it. 

Her arms dropped with a hopeless gesture. 

" I suppose," she began softly, " the light comes 
sometimes." 

There was no clue to her words, they had no 
connection with any former speech; but Babette 
understood. 

She lifted her face. 

" One must wait, that is all; isn't it? " she asked. 

Mrs. Chellaston's hand went quickly over her 
heart as though it pained her. Truly! when 
Babette put patience to the front, she had become 
a woman. In youth we demand; in maturity we 
acquiesce. 

" Yes," she returned, " I have found that the 
only thing is to wait." 

She pulled forward a low chair, picked up a bit 
of needlework, and began to stitch. 

" There is this," she resumed after a pause, " it 
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grows easier as the years go by. It is when one 
has just begun that it is so terribly hard. One sets 
out with the idea that happiness is inevitable, a 
right; one has to learn that, at the best, it is but an 
accident." 

She turned her embroidery, selected a new strand 
of silk. Babette was silent, but she watched with 
eager eyes. 

" It is a great thing to say every night, it may be 
easier to-morrow," Mirabelle continued in a low 
voice. 

" And is it easier? " Babette breathed. 

Mirabelle considered a moment. 

" Yes," she replied, " it is easier; but above all 
the habit of expecting nothing grows. That is the 
great thing; that grows." 

" It is so long first," murmured the girl. 

"Ah!" returned Mrs. Chellaston, "I thought 
that too." 

" And in the end? " pursued Babette. 

Mrs. Chellaston looked quickly round. 

" Child! " she cried hoarsely, " I — I don't know 
the end yet." 

She bent forward and dropped a piece of wood 
into the stove; without the rain ran off the veranda 
and splashed among the pebbles on the walk. Ba- 
bette sat still with her hands lying on her lap. 

" It seems to me," she mused, as though telling 
herself, " that the end has come for me." 
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Mrs. Chellaston looked up quickly. 

" Dear! " she cried, endowing the oft-repeated 
platitude with the consolation of sympathy, " there 
is time, and that softens everything." 

Presently the tea came in, that concession to 
English habits which puzzled the shock-headed 
waiter afresh each afternoon. Mirabelle pulled the 
table to her side, and began to pour it out, then the 
door opened sharply, and Fred Heriot entered. 

He went straight up to the table. Mrs. Chellas- 
ton saw him, and uttered a little cry. 

" What is it? " she exclaimed. She looked into 
his face; it was working with emotion; it was 
white, quivering. 

" Mirabelle," he began, and his voice was un- 
steady, " I don't know whether it is for love of you 
or for love of myself; but you have conquered." 

She rose and ^tood before him, shaking. 

" Fred," she implored, " what is it? " 

He swayed. All his suavity was gone, gone too 
was his belief in himself, his certainty that his 
claims must be, would be satisfied. He was dis- 
traught. Mentally he had been down into the 
depths and was still shivering from the immersion. 
What is it? " repeated Mrs. Chellaston. 
I wanted to lie," he went on vehemently, " I 
saw that it was my last chance to lie; I would have 
lied if I could. I don't know why I didn't. John 
suspected nothing; he knew nothing about you and 
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me; he would have abided by my decision. There 
it all was. He would have accepted my word. You 
would never have known any more than I chose tc^ 
tell you. I could have left you nothing to go upon. 
Nothing! Do you understand? Nothing! I saw 
it all in a flash, saw everything. That was the in- 
fernal part of it. I saw how it all might be man- 
aged; that it was all so easy. That it lay in my 
hands, in mine ! " 

" What do you mean? " cried Mirabelle. 

He stopped and sank in a chair. 

Mirabelle came close to him. 

" Fred," she said softly, " what was it that you 
did not do? " 

He looked at her. The hope was already quiver- 
ing in her face. Already his Mirabelle was taking- 
flight again. Perhaps that made it easier. He rose 
and walked to the door. He opened it. It shook 
under his grasp. 

" Go to him," he said hoarsely. 

Mrs. Chellaston followed him, looking at him. 

" Go! " he repeated. 

" But," she faltered. 

" No! No! " he cried sharply, "joy never kills."" 

And he shut the door upon her. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

As Fred Heriot sank into a chair, Babette rose 
and endeavored to step unobserved from the room. 

He saw her and stayed her with a movement of 
his hand. 

" You have seen it all," he said wearily, " what 
is the use of going? " 

She went to the tea-table. It struck her that this 
man, whose importance had always set him in her 
eyes so far above her, was afraid of being left alone. 
She thought that he wanted to be obliged to pull 
himself together. 

She poured out some tea and brought it to him. 

" Will you have that? " she asked. 

He took the cup and smiled faintly at her. He 
was quick to perceive the maternal touch in her 
manner. She was no longer constrained. Suffer- 
ing had brought them level. 

She left him, made a cup for herself, and drank it 
silently. 

Her mind was filled with conjectures, fears, 

anxieties. Since no one had need of her, she had a 

moment's leisure in which to think of herself. 

396 
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What had happened? Had the barrier which had 
suddenly risen between her aunt and Mr. Thissel- 
ton been as suddenly demolished? Why? And 
what had Dr. Heriot to do with it? Then some- 
thing gripped at her heart. There was a spasm as 
of physical pain. She put down her cup with a 
hand which trembled. 

What was to become of her? She had no home, 
no refuge. The question forced itself upon her, 
and she could see no answer to it. 

" Will you give me another cup of tea? " 

Dr. Heriot was beside her. 

She knew that he had himself in hand now, and, 
with the quickness of her sex, she prepared a smile 
for him. 

He looked quietly into her face, took his cup, 
and, instead of drinking the contents, set it down 
on a table, and came beside her. 

" Your aunt has gone to Mr. Thisselton," he 
said. 

" I know," she answered softly. " I," raising a 
troubled face to his, " could not help hearing,, you 
know." 

He winced. 

"Ah!" he remarked, with a touch of his cus- 
tomary mocking manner, " we all make extraordi- 
nary spectacles of ourselves at times. Then the 
only thing to be thankful for is when the audience 
is small." 
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"Hush!" she remonstrated, looking him fairly 
in the face. 

" Babette/' he exclaimed, " how like your aunt 
you are ! " 

He stepped back and looked long at her. 

" How like," he repeated, as though he had just 
chanced on a new thing, instead of echoing an 
observation he must have heard dozens of times be- 
fore. 

" It will be all rf|ht," he continued, " with John 
I mean." 

The girl looked him steadily in the face. 

" I am glad," she said. 

He put his hand upon the tea-tray. 

" For the last ten years John Thisselton has been 
laboring under a hideous mistake," he explained. 
" If he had consulted me when he first learned of 
it, I might have spared him much suffering; but 
John is not the man to consult anyone until he is 
absolutely driven to it." 

" He is very strong," murmured Babette. 

The hard, cynical man of the world looked down 
on the girl with an infinite tenderness. 

" I don't think men have the monopoly of 
strength," he said. 

She looked at him with large, frightened eyes. 
He would not meet them. 

"John Thisselton's mother died mad," he re- 
sumed. " She was mad when he was bom. Hec 
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mania, among other things, drove her into trying 
to murder her baby. John carries the mark of that 
endeavbr upon him to this day. I can't go into 
the medical details; they would not interest you, 
but, to put the matter briefly, the insanity that 
sometimes comes upon a mother with a young child 
is the one insanity which is not hereditary. John 
did not know there could be this exception to the 
rule. Therefore, he made up Ips mind not to marry, 
that the curse might die with him. He was even 
afraid of going mad himself. I had to tell him of his 
mistake; to point out to him that, in spite of his 
having done his best to drive himself demented for 
ten years, he was as sane as you or I. I had to con- 
vince him that he might ask the woman he loved to 
share his life without any fear of the consequences." 

" Then," said the girl very gently, " everything 
is all right now? " 

" Yes," Heriot replied very deliberately, " every- 
thing is all right now." 

He went back to the table and emptied his cup. 
It was finished. He too must say that everything 
was well. 

The girl by the tea-table sat motionless. She 
was repeating to herself, in other terms, that the 
end had come. 

She waited. An ember dropped from the stove 
and struck the metal guard with a dull noise. 

It was all right. Of course, it was all right. 
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Fred went towards the window. The landscape 
was blotted out; the rain was falling persistently. 
This was the end. He could not yet determine 
whether love or right-mindedness or worldly con- 
sideration had decided his action. Perhaps he 
would never know. 

With an abrupt movement, he turned and stood 
before Babette. 

" What will you do? " he said. 

" I do not know," she returned. The man's old 
power of forcing the truth was helping him. 

" You will not go back to your mother/' he went 
on, as though dismissing one impossibility. 

" She will not have me," answered Babette, and 
she felt as though the words were being spoken 
out of her mouth, but not by her. 

" Armand? " he questioned harshly. 

She made a gesture of protest; but still she did 
not question his right to inform himself. 

" I must find you a home," he concluded. 

"You!" 

"You cannot live with your aunt," he flashed 
out. 

She tried to answer with a simple "no," and 
then, breaking down, a cry was forced from her 
heart. 

" Why do you say such things to me? " she im- 
plored. " Are you cruel or kind? " 

She covered her face with her hands; the crim- 
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son came up and showed in the spaces between her 
fingers. 

He waited a moment. He had been thinking of 
a good woman whose house might shelter the for- 
lorn girl. But another feeling thrust that aside. 
She seemed to be all that was left him in the wreck 
of his hopes. Poor bruised child! He imagined 
that he felt to her as a father might do; that as a 
father would console, he wished to console. Her 
heart was bleeding; what was his? It would be as 
though father and daughter were clinging together 
after a common loss. Ah! but how young she was; 
how fair. Mirabelle had been hardly older when 
first he saw her in her widow's weeds. 

He looked down at the bowed head. 

" Babette," he said softly. 

There was no reply. 

" Babette," he said again, " lift your head." 

Slowly, she complied. 

" Take your hands away." 

He came close to her. 

" Take your hands away," he urged. 

One hand fell to her side. 

" The other," he almost whispered. 

He saw that she was trembling. 

" The other," he insisted. 

Gradually, it fell. 

He bent over her. 

" Look into my face," he said. 
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She hesitated. He waited, his gaze fixed on her. 

" Babette," he said. 

The girl's eyes met his weary ones. 

" Oh! " she cried, seeing all that was written 
there, " you, too." 

"Yes; I too," he said, softly, and he took her 
hand; believing, for so are the wisest of us fools, 
that matters would rest there. 
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''Tense with sustained power." 

— New York CommTcial M¥^rti99r. 

FOLLY CORNER 

By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY. i2rao. $1.25. 

A story of Sussex to-day. 

N.Y.Tribum: "Anew writer of genuine ability. • . . Pamela 
Crisp is a woman whose adventures can be followed with really 
sympathetic interest. They are odd enough, those adven- 
tures, ranging through the most vividly contrasted scenes. 
. . . The author holds the attention because she has some- 
thing to say about human nature, has hit upon a good plot and 
interesting characters for her purpose, and has achieved a 
clear, attractive style." 

A^, Y. Commercial Advertiser : ** It shows the same deep 
insight into the complications of the human soul [as did the 
author's earlier novel]. . . . This story from the opening 
page is tense with sustained power and is surely destined to be 
one of the most important contributions to this season's 
fiction.*' 

N, Yn Mail and Express : "These pictures have the true 
color, alive with the activity of nature or soothing in its quiet- 
ude. They form a distinct feature of the book, beautify its 
pages and make them notable. ... It has the elements in it 
of a wider popularity [than that of the author's earlier novel], 
which it deserves in every sense." 

Buffalo Commercial : "We find just the same originality in 
plot, skill in character depiction, and the effective presentation 
of events [which characterized 'The Maternity of Harriot Wic- 
ken']. . . In the story we see so artistic a description of the play 
of character,the various phases of human goodness and badness 
are so well drawn out, that the book deserves high praise. . . . 
The description of the life of Folly Corner, and the men and 
women seen there, is not surpassed by any work of any 
contemporary novelist. The book is a notable one every way." 

The Academy^ London: " Really interesting; . . . the writ- 
ing is generally vigorous and even brilliant. The comedy is 
first rate. ... It is in fact a successful novel." 

HENRY HOLT & CO. *» ^Ti.'^t*^^ 

III, 1900 



'*More strlklnff than any history can pos- 
sibly be . . . ana more entertalniner than any 

fiction."— Literary World. 

2d Impnasloa of a reautrkable book that Is attracting atteu' 
ttoa In the United States, Great Britain, and Oermany, 

THE COURTOT MEMOIRS 

The Memoirs of the Baroness Cecile de Courtot, Lady- 
in-Waiting to the Princess de Lamballe. Edited by 
MoRiTZ VON Kaisenberg. Translated by Miss Jessie 
Haynes. 298 pp. 8vo. $2.00. 

This notable narrative of the love and adventures of 
the Baroness includes remarkably vivid descriptions of 
France during the Terror, Prussia under Frederick Will- 
iam III. and the beautiful Queen Louise, and France 
under the all-powerful First Consul. 

JV. y. Times Saturday Review: '* It has all the charm of a 
good historical novel. . . . The entire volume will be found 
of much interest, mainly through the great human interest 
centring around the friendship of these two devoted women, 
Cecile and Annaliebe, as well as through the historical details 
introduced, which are all graphically and fully treated." 

Outlook: " This delightful Memoir. . . . Some of the most 
interesting impressions of the great ruler [Napoleon] which 
have yet appeared. The Memoir reads like a novel." 

N. y. Tribune: *' The book is one of the strangest and most 
amusing ever produced in the department of revolutionary 
literature. . . . The Baroness is charming, and has much 
to* say about many interesting personalities and events." 

Fall Mall Gautte (London) : *' We are admitted behind the 
scenes and mingle with the actors in perhaps the most power- 
ful drama the world has ever witnessed. ... A most fascina- 
ting book. Here is a period that we have read abont from our 
yonth up . . . and we might almost say that we see it now 
for the first time.** 

If ome Journal : "The pages are certainly of unusual inter- 
est, showing intimacy with personages and places, and throw- 
ing such light on them that we seem to see them almost 
as if we were eye-witnesses. . . . Filled with tragedy and 



romance." 
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